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PREFACE. 


TN  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had 
come  under  to  the  Public  with  refpecl 
to  the  Hiftory  of  America,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion not  to  have  publillied  any  part  of  the 
work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The 
prefent  flate  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  has 
induced  me  to  alter  that  refolution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great 
Britain,  inquiries  and  fpeculations  concern- 
ing their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws, 
which  exift  no  longer,  cannot  he  inter- 
cfling.  The  attention  and  expcdation  of 
mankind  are  now  turned  towards  their 
future  condition.  In  whatever  manner 
this  unhappy  contefl:  may  terminate,  a  new 
order  of  things  mull  arife  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  its  affliirs  will  airume  another 
afpcdt.  I  wait,  with  the  folicitude  of  a 
good  citizen,  until  the  fennent  rubfidc, 
and  regular  government  be  re-cllabliflicd, 
VOL.  I.  a  and 


P  R  E  F  A  C  C. 

and  then  I  lliall  return  to  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  which  I  had  made  fome  progrefs. 
That,  together  with  the  hiftory  of  Portu- 
guefe  America,  and  of  the  fettlements  made 
by  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  will  complete  my 
plan. 

The  three  volumes  whicli  I  now  piib- 
llfh,  contain  an  account  of  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spanifli  arms  and  colonics  there.  Tliis  is 
not  only  tlie  moft  fplcndid  portion  of  the 
American  ftory,  but  fo  much  detached,  as, 
by  itfclf,  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remark- 
able for  the  unity  of  thu  fubjed,  ^  As  the 
principles  and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  iu 
planting  colonics,  whicli  have  been  adopted 
in  fome  mcai'ure  by  every  nation,  arc 
nmfolded  in  this  part  of  my  work;  it  will 
fcrvc  as  a  proper  iniroiludion  to  the  hiftory 
of  all  the  Kuropc:in  cllablifliments  in  Ame- 
rica, and  convey  fuch  information  con- 
cerning this  important  article  of  policy, 
as  may  be  deemed  no  lei's  intcrclling  than 
curious.  ^   • 

•      '  Ik 


PREFACE. 

In  defcribing  the  atchievements  and 
inftitutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World,  I  have  departed,  in  many  inflances, 
from  the  accounts  of  preceding  hiftorians, 
and  have  often  related  fadts  which  feem  to 
have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  is  a  duty 
I  owe  the  Public  to  mention  the  fources 
from  which  I  have  derived  fuch  intelligence 
as  judifies  me  either  in  placing  tranfadions 
in  a  new  light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opi- 
nion with  refped:  to  their  caufes  and  effcds. 
This  duty  I  perform  with  greater  fatisfac- 
tion,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
cxprefling  my  gratitude  to  thofe  bene- 
fadors  who  have  honoured  me  with  their 
countenance  and  aid  in  my  refearches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to 
expeiSl  the  moft  important  information, 
with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I 
confidered  it  as  a  very  fortunate  circum-^ 
ftance  for  mc,  when  Lord  Grantham,  to 
whom  1  had  the  honour  of  being  perlbn- 
ally  known  J  and  with  whofc  liberality  of 
fentimcnt,  and  difpofilion  to  oblige,  I  was 
well  acquainted,  waf>  appointed  anibairador 
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PREFACE. 

,to  tlie  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying 
to  him,  I  met  with  fuch  a  reception  as 
fatisfied  mc  that  his  endeavours  would  be 
employed  in  the  moft  proper  manner,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  gratilication  of  my 
wiflies ;  and  I  am  perfedly  fenfible,  that 
what  p!  ogrefs  I  have  made  in  my  inquiries 
among  the  Spaniards,  ought  to  be  afcribed 
chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
Lordlhip  intereftcd  himfclf  in  my  fuccefs. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord 
Grantham,  than  the  advantages  which  I 
have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging 
Mr.  Waddilove,  the  chaplain  of  his  em- 
bafly,  to  take  the  condud  of  my  literary 
inquiries  in  Spain,  the  obligations  I  lie 
under  to  him  would  be  very  great.  During 
five  years,  that  gentleman  has  carried  on 
rcfcarchcs  for  my  behoof,  with  fuch  acti- 
vity, pcrievcrancc,  and  knowledge  of  the 
fubjcd,  to  which  his  attention  was  turned, 
as  luivc  filled  me  with  no  lefs  a(lonifl\mcnt 
tlian  llitisfadion.  He  procured  for  mc  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanilh  books,  which 
I  have  confultcd  ;  and  as  many  of  them 
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were  printed  early  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  are  become  extremely  rare,  the  colled;- 
ing  of  thefe  was  fuch  an  occupation  as 
alone  required  much  time  and  afliduity. 
To  his  friendly  attention  I  am  indebted 
for  copies  of  feveral  valuable  manufcripts, 
containing  fa£ts  and  details  which  I  might 
have  fearched  for  in  vain,  in  works  that 
have  been  made  public.  Encouraged  by 
the  inviting  good-will  with  which  Mr. 
Waddilove  conferred  his  favours,  I  tranf- 
mitted  to  him  a  fet  of  queries,  with  rcfpe(^ 
both  to  the  cuftoms  and  policy  of  the  native 
Americans,  and  the  nature  of  feveral  infti- 
tutions  in  the  Spanifli  fettlements,  framed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  Spaniard  might 
anfwer  them,  without  difclofing  any  thing 
that  was  improper  to  be  com  nunicated  to 
a  foreigner.  He  tranflated  thefe  into 
Spanilh,  and  obtained  from  various  perfons 
who  had  refided  in  mo(l  of  the  Spanilli 
colonics,  fuch  replies  as  have  afforded  mc 
much  inflrudion. 


l-v 


Notwithstanding  thofc  peculiar  ad - 
vraitagcs  with  which  my  inquiries   were 
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carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret 
i  am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  fuccefs 
muft  be  afcribed  to  tlie  beneficence  of  indi- 
viduals, not  to  any  communication  by 
pubUc  authority.  By  a  iingle  arrangement 
of  Philip  11.  the  records  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  are  depofitcd  in  the  j4rchivo  of 
Simancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  fupreme  courts 
of  jullicc.  The  papers  relative  to  America, 
and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its 
hiftory,  towards  which  my  attention  was 
direded,  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  alone, 
according  to  one  account,  fill  the  largefl; 
apartment  in  the  Archivo  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  another,  they  compolc  eight  hun- 
dred and  feventy-three  large  bundles.  Con-. 
fcious  of  poflefTing,  in  fome  degree,  the 
induftry  which  belongs  to  au  hillorian, 
the  profpedl  of  fuch  a  treafure  excited  my 
moll  ardent  curiofity.  But  the  profped 
of  it  Is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain, 
with  an  cxcefs  of  caution,  has  uniformly 
thrown  a  veil  over  her  tranlactions  in 
America.      Vi'oiw  firangcn  they  are  con^ 
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cealed  with  peculiar  folicitude.  Even  to 
her  own  fubjeds  the  Archivo  of  Simancas 
is  not  opened  without  a  particular  order 
from  the  ci'own  ;  and  after  obtaining  that> 
papers  cannot  be  copied,  without  paying 
fees  of  office  fo  exorbitant,  that  the  expence 
exceeds  what  it  would  be  proper  to  beftow, 
when  the  gratilication  of  literary  curiofity 
is  the  only  obje£l.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Spaniards  will  at  laft  difcover  this 
fyftem  of  concealment  to  be  no  lefs  impo- 
litic than  illiberal.  From  what  I  have 
experienced  in  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries, 
I  am  fatisfied,  that  upon  a  more  minute 
fcrutiny  into  their  early  operations  in  the 
New  World,  however  reprehenfible  the 
adions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the 
condud  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  light. 


xt 


In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  difFcrent 
fentiments  prevail.  I  laving  I'earchcd,  with- 
out fuccefs,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  written  foon  after  he  landed 
in  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  not 
liitherto  been  publiihed  ;  it  occurred  to  me, 
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that  as  the  emperor  was  fetling  out  for 
Germany  at  the  time  when  the  melTengers 
from  Cortes  arrived  in  Europe,  the  letter 
with  which  they  were  entrufled  might 
poflihly  be  prefcrved  in  the  Imperial  Uhrary 
of  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I 
have  long  had  the  honour  to  live  in  friend- 
fnip,  and  I  had  foon  the  pleafure  to  learn, 
that  upon  his  application,  her  Imperial 
Majefty  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
iflue  an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy  of  that 
letter  (if  it  were  found),  but  of  any  other 
papers  in  the  library,  which  could  throw 
light  upon  the  Hiftory  of  America,  fhould 
be  tranfmitted  to  me.  The  letter  from 
Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  library,  but 
an  authentic  copy,  attefled  by  a  notary, 
of  the  letter  written  by  the  magiftrates  of 
the  colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  Vol.  ii.  p.  288, 
having  been  found,  it  was  tranfcribcd,  and 
fent  to  me.  As  this  letter  is  no  lefs 
curious,  and  as  litlle  kncwn  as  that  which 
was  the  objcdl  of  my  incjuirlcs,  1  have 
given  fomc  account,  in  its  proper  place, 
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of  what  is  moft  worthy  of  notice  in  it. 
Together  with  it,  I  received  a  coi.^  of  a 
letter  from  Cortes,  containing  a  long  ac- 
count of  his  expedition  to  Honduras,  with 
refpedt  to  which  I  did  not  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail ; 
and  likewife  thole  curious  Mexican  paint- 
ings, which  I  have  defcribed,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  299. 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Peterfburgh  were 
carried  on  with  equal  facility  and  faccefs. 
In  examining  into  the  neareft  communi- 
cation between  our  continent  and  that  of 
America,  it  became  of  confequence  to 
obtain  authentic  information  concerning 
the  difcoveries  of  the  Ruffians  in  their 
navigation  from  Kamchatka  towards  the 
coaft  of  America.  Accurate  relations  of 
their  firfl:  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been 
publlfhed  by  Muller  and  Gmelln.  Several ' 
foreign  authors  have  entertained  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  court  of  RuHia  Ihidiouily 
conceals  the  progrefs  which  has  been  made 
by  more  recent  navigators,  and  fulTers  the 
Public  to  be  amufcd  with  falfe  accounts  of 
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their  route.  Such  condud  appeared  to  mc 
unluitable  to  thoic  liberal  fentiments,  and 
that  patronage  of  fcicnce,  for  which  the 
prefeat  fovereign  of  Ruflia  is  eminent ; 
nor  could  I  difcern  any  political  reafon, 
that  might  render  it  improper  to  apply 
for  information  concerning  the  late  attempts 
of  the  Ruffians  to  open  a  communication 
between  Afia  and  America.  My  ingenious 
countryman,  Dr.  Rogerfon,  firfl  phyfician 
to  the  emprefs,  prefented  my  requefl  to 
her  Imperial  Majefty,  who  not  only  dif- 
claimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but  in- 
flantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain 
Krenitzin,  who  conduced  the  only  voy- 
age of  difcovery  made  by  public  autho- 
rity fmce  the  year  1741,  to  be  tranflated, 
and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied  for 
my  ufe.  By  confulting  them,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  a  more  accurate 
view  of  the  progrefs  and  extent  of  the 
Rulfian  difcoveries,  than  has  hitherto  been 
coinniunicatcd  to  the  Public. 


Vrom  other  quarters  I  liave  received  in- 
formation of  great  utility  and  importance, 
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M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minlfter 
from  Portugal  to  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  cojumanded  for  feveral  years 
at  Matagroflb,  a  fettlement  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  where 
the  Indians  are  numerous,  and  their  ori-^ 
ginal  manners  little  altered  by  intercourfe 
with  Europeans,  was  pleafed  to  fend  me 
very  full  anfvvers  to  fome  queries  concern- 
ing the  character  and  inllitutions  of  the 
natives  of  America,  which  his  polite  recep- 
tion of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my 
name,  encouraged  me  to  propofe,  Thefe 
fatislied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated, 
with  a  difcerning  attention,  the  curious  ob-» 
jeds  which  his  fituation  prefented  to4iis 
view,  and  I  have  often  followed  him  as  one 
of  my  beft-inftruded  guides. 


M.  SuARD,  to  whofe  elegant  tranflation 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V. 
I  owe  the  favourable  reception  of  that 
work  pn  the  continent,  procured  me  anr 
fwers  to  the  fame  queries  from  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville, who  had  opportunities  of  obferv* 
j;)g  the  Indians  both  of  North  and  South 
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America,  and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeunc, 
who  refided  fifteen  years  among  Indians  in 
Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne. 
The  latter  are  more  valuable  from  having 
been  examined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine, 
who,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  made 
fome  fhort  additions  to  them,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  lad  effort  of  that 
attention  to  fcience  which  occupied  a  long 
life. 


My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one 
region  in  America.  Governor  Hutchinfon 
took  the  trouble  of  recommending  the  con- 
fideration  of  my  queries  to  Mr.  Hawley 
and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  proteftant  mifl[ion- 
aries,  employed  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations,  who  iavoured  me  with  an- 
fwcrs,  which  difcovcr  a  confiderable  know- 
ledge of  the  people  whofe  culloms  they 
defcribe.  From  William  Smith,  Efq.  the 
ingenious  hiftorian  of  New  York,  I  received 
lomc  ufeful  information.  \Vhen  I  enter 
upon  the  Hifiory  of  our  Colonies  in 
North  America,  I  fliall  liavc  occafion  to 
acknowledge  how  much  I  have  been  in- 
'  'I  debted 
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debtee!  to  many  other  gentlemen  of  that 
country. 

From  the  vaikiable  Colledllon  of  Voyages 
made  by  Alexander  Dah-ymple,  Efq.  with 
whofe  attention  to  the  Hiilory  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Difcovery  the  Public  is  well  ac- 
quainted, I  have  received  fome  very  rare 
books,  particularly  two  large  volumes  of 
Memorials,  partly  manufcrlpt,  and  partly 
in  print,  which  were  prelented  to  the 
court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  Phi- 
lip III.  and  Philip  IV.  From  thefe  I  have 
learned  many  curious  pariiculars  with 
refpedt  to  the  interior  (late  of  the  Spa- 
niih  colonies,  and  the  various  fchemes 
formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this 
Colledlion  of  Memorials  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted 
them  by  that  title. 

All  thofe  books  and  manufcripts  I  have 
confulted  with  that  attention  which  the 
refpedl  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Public 
required  ;  and  by  minute  references  to 
them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate 
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whatever  I  relate.  The  longer  I  refled 
on  the  nature  of  hiftorical  compofition, 
the  more  I  am  convhiced  that  this  fcru- 
pulous  accuracy  is  necefiliry.  The  hii- 
'  torian  who  records  the  events  of  his  own' 
time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Pubhc  entertains  with 
refpedl  to  his  means  of  information  and 
his  veracity.  He  who  deHneates  the 
tranfadions  of  a  remote  period,  has  no 
title  to  claim  afllnt,  unlefs  he  produces 
evidence  in  proof  of  his  aflertions.  With- 
out this,  he  may  write  an  amufing  tale, 
but  cannot  be  faid  to  have  compofed  an 
authentic  hiflory.  In  thofe  fentimcnts  I 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
an  Author'',  whom  his  induftry,  erudi- 
tion, and  difccrnmcnt,  have  defervedly 
placed  in  a  high  rank  among  the  mod 
eminent  hillorians  of  the  age.  Embold- 
ened by  a  hint  from  him,  1  have  pub- 
Jilhed  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanifh  books 
which  I  have  confuhed.  This  pradVica 
was  frequent  in  the  kill  century,  and  was 
conlidered    as    an    evidence    of    laudablo 
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iiiduftry  in  an  author ;  in  the  prefent,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  the  effect  of 
offentation  ;  but  as  many  of  thefe  books 
are  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  I  could 
not  otherwife  have  referred  to  them  as 
authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page 
with  an  infertion  of  their  full  titles.  To 
any  perfon  who  may  choofe  to  follow 
me  in  this  path  of  inquiry,  the  catalogue  - 
muft  be  very  ufeful. 

My  readers  will  obfervc,  that  in  men- 
tioning fums  of  money,  I  have  uniformly 
followed  the  Spanilh  mctliod  of  computing 
hy  pffus.  In  America,  the  \^Qio  fiicrtCy  or  , 
duroy  is  the  only  one  known,  and  that  is 
always  meant  v;hen  any  fum  imported 
from  America  is  mentioned.  The  pefo 
iuertc,  as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied 
in  its  numcrarv  value  ;  but  I  have  been 
advifcd,  without  attending  to  fuch  minute 
variations,  to  coniidcr  it  as  ccpial  to  frur 
Ihillings  and  fixpcnce  of  our  money.  It 
18  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the 
fixtccnth  ccntm'y,  the  tflcdive  value  of 
a  pefo,  i.    t.the  quantity  of  labour  which 
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it  rcprefentcd,  or  of  goods  which  it  would 
purchafe,  was  live  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
at  preient. 


ii 
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N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into 
tlie  prefs,  a  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  tran Hated  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Abbe  D.  Francefco  Saverio 
Clavigcro,  has  been  publllhcd.  From  a 
perfon,  who  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  who 
has  refided  forty  years  In  that  country,  and 
who  Is  acquainted  with  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage, it  \x'ds  natural  to  expedl  much 
new  infonuatlon.  Upon  perufmg  hia 
work,  liowever,  I  hi  id  that  it  contains 
hardly  any  addition  to  the  ancient  liiltory 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  by 
AeoiLi  antl  Ilerrcra,  but  what  is  derived 
from  the  improbable  narratives  and  fan- 
ciful conjedures  of  Tonpicmada  and  Bo- 
turinl.  Having  copied  their  fplendid  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  high  (late  of  civilization 
in  the  Mexican  empire,  M.  Clavigcro,  in 
the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour 
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of  his  native  country,  charges  me  with 
having  miftaken  fome  points,  and  with 
having  mifreprefented  others,  in  the  Hil- 
tory  of  it.  When  an  author  is  confcious 
of  having  exerted  induftry  in  refearch  and 
impartiaUty  in  dccifion,  he  may,  without 
prefumption,  claim  w^hat  praife  is  due  to 
thefe  qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  infenfible 
to  any  accufation  that  tends  to  weaken  the 
force  of  his  claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind 
has  induced  me  to  examine  fuch  ftridtures 
of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  Hiftory  of  America 
as  merited  any  attention,  efpecially  as  thefe 
are  made  by  one,  who  feemed  to  poflefs 
the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  inform- 
ation ;  and  to  Ihcw  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  deftitutc  of  any  juft  foundation. 
This  I  have  done  in  notes  upon  the  paf- 
fages  in  my  Hiftory,  which  gave  rife  to  his 
criticifms. 
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Dlfcurfo  de  Provliicia  de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  fol.  BriilT. 
1625. 

(Gil  Gonzalez)  Teatro  Ecclefiaftico  delaPii- 

mitiva  Iglefia  de  los  ludias  Occldentales.  fol.   2  vols.  1649. 

Documentos  tocantes  a  la  Perfecuci'on ,  que  los  Regulares 
de  la  'Jompagnia  fufcitaron  contra  Don  B.  dc  Cardenas 
Obifpo  de  Paraguay.  410.     Mad.  1 768. 


•tc  del 


L")avili 


E 

Ecliaverl  (D.  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de)  El  Rcyno  Jefulti'co 
del  Paragu:\y.  Exit.  torn.  iv.  Ct^leceioii  de  Documentos, 
4to.     Mad.  1770. 

Ecliavc  y  Airu  (D.  Franclfco  de)  La  Eftrclla  de  Lima 
convertlda  en  SdI  fobre  fur  tres  Coroniis.  fol.  Amberes,  1688, 

F,;>;iu'aia  El  E'^ucren  (O.  J.  Jof. )  Bibliotbeea  Mexicana, 
five  Eiuditorum  llilloria  Vlrorum  in  America  Borer.li  nato- 
rum,  Sec.  torn.  prim.  fol.  Mex.  1775.  N.B.  No  more  tban 
uno  vohune  of  ihl;;  -work  bas  been  publillied. 

l'>eilla  y  Zuniga  (D.  Alonzo  de)  La  Araucana,  Pocma 
Eroieo.  fol.     Mad.  1733. 

2  voir,.  8vo.     Mnd.  1 777. 

Efcalona  (1).  Gatparde)  (ia/.opbylacium  Rpgium  Peru- 
vicum.  ful.     Mad.  1775. 

F 

Farla  y  Soiifa  (Manuel  de)  Illlloila  del  Rcyno  de  Por- 
tugal, lul.     Ambtr.  1730. 

Faria  y  Soufa,  Hillory  of  Portugal  from  tbe  full  Ages  to 
tbe  Revolution  under  Jobn  IV.  Hvo.     LjjiuI.  i6(;H. 

Fernandc/.  (Diego)  Piinu»  y  Iccunda  Parte  de  lu  llilloria 
del  Peru.  fol.     8evill.  1571. 

(!'.  juan   Patr.)   Relacion   Tlllloriul  de  lai 

MKTioncs  de  los  liidiaa  (jue  claman  Chiquiloa.  410.     Mad. 

.  I72^>. 
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xxxvlli  A    CATALOGUE    OF 

Feyjoo  (Benit.  Geron)  Efpagnoles  Americanos —Dlf- 
CurfoVI.  del  torn.  iv.  del  Teatro  Critlco.     Mad.  1769. 

— —   Sohicion    del   gran   Problcma   Hiitorico 

fobre  la  Poblacion  de  la  America — Difcurfo  XV.  del 
torn.  V.  de  Teatro  Critico, 

(D.Miguel)   Relacion  Defcriptiva  de  la 

Ciudad  y  Provincia  Truxillo  del  Peru,  fol.     Mad.  J  763. 

Frcyre  (Ant.)  PIratasde  la  America.  410. 

FralFo  (D.  Petro)  De  Regio  Patrouatu  Indlarura.  fol. 
2  vols.     Matriti,  1775.  „  ,         - 
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Galvao  (Antonio)  Tratado  dos  Defcobrimcntos  Antigos 
y  Modernos.  fol.     1  .idjoa,  1731. 

Galvano  (Ant.)  1'he  Difcoveries  of  the  World  from  the 
fnd  Original  uuLo  the  Year  1555.     Ofbornc'a  CoUedl.  11. 

354- 

Gamboa  (D.  Fran.  Xavier  de)  Conientarios  a  lo3  ordi. 
nanzaa  de  Minas.  fol.     Mad.  1 761. 

Gart'ia  (Grogorii))  lliRorIa  Eccicfiaftica  y  Scglar  de  la 
India  Oriental  y  Oecidcnlal,  y  Picdlcacion  de  la  Santa  Evan* 
gelia  en  tlla,  i2mo.     Ikitca,  1626. 

— — —  (Fr.  Grfgorio)  Origen  de  I08  Indios  del  Nuevo 
Mundo.  fol.     Mad.  I72f;. 

Gallclu  (iVnton.  Valcfquc/.)  Arte  dc  Lengua  Mcxicana. 
4I0.   Puibla  de  los  Augclcs.      1716. 

Ga/eta  de  Mexico  pos  los  Anuos  172S,  1729,  1730.  4to. 

Girava  (llleronymo)  Dob  Libroa  de  Lufmogrnphia. 
IMihiti,  155^). 

Godoy  (Diego  de)  Relai  ion  al  H.  Coitos,  qua  trata  del 
Deieiibrimlento  dc  diverias  C  iudadta,  y  Provinoias,  /Guenaa 
Guenas  tpio  tuio  con  los  Indlos.  Exll.  Burcia  Hill.  Pri\n. 
toni.  i. 

Godoy  Eettcra  a  Cortefe,  &c.     Exft.  Ramufu)  ITT-  300. 
Gonuua   (Fr.  Lope/,  de)    Ea  Hillon'a  general  de  laa  In- 
dlui.  lamo.     Anv.  i5«;4. 

Ililloria  gencial  dc  laj  liidias.     Exll.  Barcia  I lilU 

I'riin.  torn.  ii.  ' 
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Gomara  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  Chronica  de  la  Nucva  Efpagna 
6  Conquifta  de  Mexico.     Exll.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

Guatemala — Razon  puntual  de  los  fucceflbs  mas  memora- 
biies,  y  de  los  eftragos  y  dannos  que  ha  padecido  la  rindad  de 
Guatemala,  fol.  1774. 

Gumilla  (P.  Jof. )  El  Orinoco  illuftrado  y  defendido ; 
Ililloria  Natural,  Civil,  y  Geographica  de  elle  Gran  Rio, 
fee.  4to.  2  torn.     Mad.  1745. 

— ' Hilloire  Naturelle,  Civile,    ":   ^-eogra- 

phique  de  I'Orenoque.  Traduite  par  M.  EidcaS.  i2mo. 
tom.  iii.     Avig.  1758. 

Gufman  (Nugno  de)  Relacion  fcritta  in  Omitlan  Provincia 
de  Mechuacan  della  maggior  Spagna  ntU  1530.  Exit.  Ra- 
m'liiio  III.  33 Ik 

II 

!Hcnis  (P.  Thadeus)  Ephemerides  Belli  Guiaranici,  ab 
Anno  1754.     Exrt.  CoUeccion  general  de  Docum.  tom.  iv. 

Hernandes  (Fran.)  Plantarum,  Animalium  &  Mineralium 
Mexicanorum  Hilloria.  fol.     Rom.  1651. 

Herera  (Anton,  de)  Hiftoria  general  de  los  Hccho^  de 
loa  Callcllanos  en  las  Iflas  y  Tierra  Firma  de  Mar  Occano. 
fed.  4  V0I3.     Mad.  1601. 

Hiiloria  General,  &c.  4  vols.     Mad.  1730. 

■  General  Hillory,  &c.     Tranflatcd  by  Stephens. 

8vo.  6  vols*     Loud.  1740. 

Deforiptio  India;  Occidentalip,  fol.     Amft.  1622. 

Huemez  y  Horcalitas  (D.  Junn  Francifeo  de)  Extradto  de 
K)3  Autos  de  Diligencias  y  reconotiniientos  de  los  rios,  lagii- 
nas,  vertientcs,  y  defaguas  de  Mexico  y  I'u  valle,  Sec.  fol. 
Mex.  1748. 
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Jerulta'3'— CuUcccion  de  las  applicacioncs  que  fe  van  had- 
cndo  de  los  Cients,  cafas  y  Coligioa  quo  fueron  dc  la  Com- 
pagnia  de  Jefus,  cxpatriados  de  cilus  Rcalcs  dominion  4T0. 
2  vols.     Lima,  1772  y  1773. 

c  a  J«  fuitai 
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Jefuitas—Colleccion  General  de  Providcncias  haila  aqui  to- 
madas  por  el  Gobicrno  fobrc  el  Ellrannamlento  y  Occupa- 
cion  de  temporalidades,  dc  los  Rcgularcs  de  la  Compagnia  do 
Efpagna,  Indias,  e  Iflas  Filipinas.  410.     Mad.  1767. 

Retrato  de  los  Jefiiitas  forrnado  al  natural.  410, 

2  vols.     Mad.  1768. 

"  ■    ■  Relacion  Abbrevlada  da  Republica  que  os  Reli- 
giofos  Jefuitas  eftabelcccraon.  i2ino. 

Idea  del  Origeii,  Gobienio,  Sec.  de  la  Compagnia 

de  Jefus,  8vo.     Mad.  1768. 
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Lnevliiuis  (Apollonuis)  LIbri  V.  dc  Pcruvix  Invention.  5: 
rebus  in  eadem  geftis.  i2tno.     Ant.  1567. 

Leon  (Fr.  Rniz.de)  Hernauflia,  I'ucma  Hcroyco  dc  Con- 
quifta  de  Mexico.  4V0.     Mad.  1755. 

(Ant.  dc)  Epitome  dc  la  Bibliothcca  Oriental 

y  Occidental,  Nautica  y  Gcogralica.  fol.     Mad.  1737. 

Lima,  A  true  Account  of  the  Larthquake  which  happened 
there,  28th  Odobcr  1746.  Tranflated  from  the  Spanilh, 
Svo.     Lond,  i74<^. 

Lima  Go/ofa,  Dcfcription  dclasfcllibas  Dcmonftracloncs, 
con  quo  ella  ciudad  Celcl)ro  la  real  Proclamacion  dc  el 
Nombre  Augutto  del  Catolico  Monarcho  D.  Carlo^j  IIL 
Lima.  4to.  1760. 

Llano  Zapata  (D.  Jof.  Eufib.)  Preh'ininar  al  Tomo  I.  de 
lasi  Memurias  Hillouco-Phyficas,  Ciitico-Apologeticas  dc  la 
America  Meridional.  Svo.     Cadiz,  1759. 

Lope/.  (D.  jnan  Lul:>)  Dilcurfo  Hillorico  PoHtico  en 
dcfenfo  de  la  Jnrifdicion  Real.    fol.   16.S5. 

(Thorn.)  Atlas  Geograjjhico  de  la  America  Sep- 
tentrional y  Meridional.  i2mo.     Pur.  1758. 

Loren/ana  (I)  Fr.  Ant.)  Ar/A)biipo  de  Mexico,  ahora, 
dc  Toledo,  liiftoria  de  Nneva  Elpngna,  efcrita  por  fu  El'cla- 
recido  Conquiltador  llernan  Coricsi,  ;\uinentada  con  otrofl 
Documcntos  y  Notas.  fol.     Mc\.  1770. 

Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Defcription  Chorograp'hica,  del  Ter. 
rctorigs,  Arbolcs,  Aniinalca,  Jcl  Gran  Chaco,  y  de  loa  Rtto^ 

y  coi. 
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y  Coftumbrcs,  de  las  innumerabiles  Naciones  que  la  habi'tan. 
4to.     Cordov.  1733. 

Hiftoria  de  la  CompagnJa  de  Jefus  en  la  Pro- 

vincla  del  Paraguay,  fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1753. 

M 

Madn'ga  (Pedro  de)  Defcrlptlon  de  la  Gouvernemcnt  da 
Forou.  Exft.  Voyages  qui  ont  fervl  a  I'etabliflement  de  la 
comp.  des  Indc.s.  torn.  Ix.  105. 

Mariana  (P.  Juan  de)  Dlfcurfo  de  las  Enfermedades  de  la 
Compagnia  de  Jefus.  410.     Mad.  1768. 

Martinez  de  la  Puente  (D.  Jof.)  Compendio  de  las  Ilif- 
ton'as  de  los  Defcubrimientos,  ConquIRas,  y  Guerras  de  la 
India  Oriental,  y  fus  Iflas,  defde  los  Tiempos  del  Infante 
Don  Enriqcu  de  Portugal  fu  inventor.  4to.     Mad.  1681. 

Martyr  ab  Angleria  (Petr.)  De  Rebus  Oceanlcis  &  Novo 
Orbe  Decades  tres.   i2mo.     Colon.  1574. 

De  Infulis  nuper  inventis,  &  de  Morlbus  In- 

colarum.     Ibid.  p.  329. 

Opus  Epillolarum.  fol.     Amft.  1670. 

II  Sommai'o  cavato  della  fua  Plilloria  del 

Nuevo  Mundo.     Ramufio  III.  i. 

Mata  (D.  Geron.  Fern,  de)  Ideas  poliu'cas  y  morales. 
j2nio.     Toledo,  1640. 

Mecluiacan — Relacion  de  las  Ceremonias,  Ritos,  y  Po- 
blacion  de  ks  Indios  de  Mechuacan  hecha  al  I.  S.  D.  Ant. 
dc  Mcndoza  Virrey  de  Nueva  Efpagna.  fol.  MS. 

Melcnde/  (Fr.  Juan.)  Teforos  Verdadcros  dc  las  Indias 
Ililloria  dc  la  Provincia  dc  S.  Juan  Baptlfta  del  Peru,  del 
Orden  de  Predicadores.  fol.  3  vols.     Rotn.  1 681. 

Memorial  Ajullado  por  D.  A.  Fern,  de  lleredia  Gober- 
nador  de  Nicaragua  y  Honduras,  fol.   1753. 

Memorial  Adjullado  contra  los  Officialcs  deCafa  dc  Moneda 
a  Mexico  dc  el  anno  1729.  fol. 

Mendoza  (D.  Ant.  dc)  Lettera  al  Impcratorc  del  Difoo- 
primento  della  Terra  Firma  della  N.  Spagna  verfo  Tramon- 
tauo.     Exil.  Ramufio  III.  ^$S' 

c  3  .  Mcndoza 
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Mendoza  (Juan  Gonz.  de)  Hifloria  dtl  graii  Reyno  de 
China,  con  un  Itineraiio  del  Nucvo  Mundo.  8vo.   Rom.  1585. 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jof.)  Tablas  de  losSucefos  Ecclcfiafllcos  en 
Africa,  Indlas  Orientalcs  y  Occidentales,  410.     Val.  1689. 

Milcellanea  Economico-Politico,  &c.  fol.     Pampl.  1749. 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  Vocabulario  Caftellano  y  Mexi- 
cano,  fol.  157  I. 

Monardes  (EI  Dottoi)  Prlmera  y  Segunda  y  Tercera 
Parte  de  la  Hifl:oria  Medicinal,  de  las  Cofas  que  fe  traeu  d,c 
jieulbcjs  Iiidias  Occidentales,  que  fuTeii  en  Medicina.  410. 
Scvilla.   1754. 

Moncada  (Sancho  de)  Rcftaurai:ion  PoUtIca  dc  Efpagna 
y  defeos  Publicos.  410.     Mad.  1746. 

Morales  (Ambrofio  de)  Coronica  General  de  Efpagnia. 
fol.  4  vols.    Alcala,  1574. 

Moreno  y  Efcaudon  (D.  Fran.  Aut.)  Defcripclon  y  Ef- 
tado  del  Virreynato  de  Santa  Fee,  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gr(^- 
nada,  Sec.  fol.  MS. 

Munoz  (D.  Antonio)  Difcurfo  fubrc  economia  politica. 
8vo.     Mad.  1769. 
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Nizza  (F.  Marco)  Relatione  del  Viag-glo  fatta  per  Terra 
alCcvoIe,  Regno  di  cetteCitta.  Exlh  Ramuf.  III.  356. 

N(idal  — Rclacion  del  Viage  que  Iiicieron  los  Capitanes 
Barth.  y  Gonz.  de  Nodal  al  dcfcubrimiento  del  Eftrecho  que 
hoy  es  nombrado  de  Maire,  y  reconocimiento  del  de  Magel- 
lauts    4to.     Mad. 

Noticia  Individual  de  I08  dcrechos  fegun  lo  reglado  en 
i.ltin-io  proycfto  de  1720.  4to.     Barcelona,   1732. 

Nucva  Efpagna-  -■IIilh)ria  delos  Indies  de  Nueva  Efpagna 
dihi.lida  en  lies  Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  de  los  Ritos, 
.Sacriruios  y  Idol  itrias  del  Tiempo  de  fu  Gentilidad.  En  la 
ff  guiida  de  fu  inaraviliofa  Converfion  a  la  Fe,  y  modo  dc 
celcln.ir  las  Ficllas  de  NueHra  Santa  Iglefia.  En  la  tercera 
del  Genio  y  Carader  de  aquella  Gcnte  ;  y  Figuras  con  que 
xioLabaii  fua  iicoalccimientos,  con  otras  particularldades  »  y 
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Noticias  de  las  pvinclpales  Ciudades  en  aquel  Reyno.  Efcrita 
en  el  Agno  1541  por  uno  de  los  doce  Rell^iofos  Francifcos 
que  primero  Paflaron  a  entender  en  fu  ConveHion.  MS.  fol. 
pp.  618.  ^"" 

0 

Ogna   (Pedro  de)  Arauco   Domado.     Poema.    i2mo. 
Mad.  1605. 

Ordenanzas  del  Confejo  real  de  las  Indlas.  fol.     Mad. 
i6«i. 

Ortega  fD.  Cafimiro  de)  Refumen  Hiflorico  del  primer 
Viage  heclio  al  rededor  del  Mundo.  4to.     Mad.  1769. 

Offorio  (Jerome)  Hiflory  of  the  Portuguefe,  during  the 
Reign  of  Eminannel.  8vo.  2  vols.     Lond.  1752. 

Oflbrius  ( Hieron. )  De  rebus  Emmanuelis  Lufitania;  Regi:;, 
8vo.     Col.  Agr.  1752.  « 

Ovalle  ( Aloufo)  Hillorica  Relacion  del  Reyno  de  Chili, 
fol.     Rom.  1646. 

An  Hillorical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili. 

Exft,  Churchir's  Colled.  III.  i. 

Oviedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jof.)  Hiltoria  la  Conquifta  y  Publi- 
cacion  ce  Venezuela,  fol.     Mad.  1723. 

Oviedo  Sommaria,  &c.     Exft.   Ramufio  III.  44. 

Oviedo  (Gonz.  Fern,  de)  Relacion  Sommaria  de  la  Hif- 
toria  Natural  de  los  Indias.  Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  torn.  i. 

Oviedo  Hiftoria  Generale  &  Naturale  dell  Indie  Occiden- 
tale.  Exft.  Ramufio  III.  74. 

Relatione  dtlla  Navigatione  per  la  Grandiflima 

Fiume  Maragnon.  Exft.  Ramuf.  III.  415. 


xliil 


Palacio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Difcurfo  Economico  Politico, 
4to.     l^dd.  1778. 

Falafox  y  Mendoza  (D.Juan)  Virtudea  del  IndioB  o  Na- 
turaliza  y  Coftumbres  de  los  Indios  de  N.  Efpagna.  410. 

Vie  de  Venerable  Dom.  Jean  Pahfox  Evequc  dc 

rAngelopolIs.  i2mo.     Cologne,  1772. 

c  4  Pegna 
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Pegna  (JuanNugnez  de  la)  Conquilla  y  Antiguedades  dt 
las  Iflas  dc  Gran  Canada.  410.     Mad.  1676. 

Pegna  Montenegro  (D.  Alonfo  de  la)  Itinerarlo  para 
Paroclios  dc  Indies,  en  que  tratan  les  materias  mas  particu- 
laies,  tocantes  a  ellos  para  fe  biicn  admlniftracion.  410, 
Amberes,  1754. 

Pcnalofa y  Mondragon  (Fr.  Benito  de)  Cineo  Excellenciai} 
del  Efpagnol  que  des  peublan  a  Elpagna.  4to.  Pampl.  1629. 

Peralta  Barnuevo  (D.  Pedro  de)  Lima  fundada  o  Con- 
quifta  del  Peru  Poema  Eroyco.  410.     Lima,  1732. 

Peralta  Calderon  (D.  Mathias  de)  El  Apoftol  de  las  Indias 
y  nueves  gentes  San  Francifco  Xavier  de  la  Compagnia  d€ 
Jefus  Epitome  de  fus  Apoftolicos  hechos.  4to.  Pampl.  1665. 

Pereira  de  Berrido  (Bernard.)  Annaes  Hilloricos  do 
ellado  do  Maranchao.  fol.     Lifboa,  1749. 

Peru — Relatione  d'un  Capitano  Spagnuolo  del  Defcoprl- 
mentoyConquifta  del  Peru.     Exfl..  Ramuf.  IIL  371. 

Peru — Relatione  d*un  Secretario  de  Franc.  Pizzarro 
della  Conquifta  del  Fcru.     Exit.  Ramufio  IH.  371. 

Relacion  del  Peru.  MS. 

Pefqnifa  de  loa  Oydores  de  Panama  contra  D.  Jayme 
Mugnos,  &c.  pro  liaverlos  Commerciado  illicitameute  en 
tiempo  dc  Guerra.  fol.   1755:. 

Philipinas — Carta  que  efcribe  un  Religiofo  antiguo  dc 
Philipinas,  a  un  Amigo  fuyo  en  Efpagna,  que  le  pregunta 
d  Naturel  y  Genio  de  los  Indios  Naturales  de  Ellas  Iflas. 
MS.  4to. 

Piedrahita  (Luc.  Fern)  Hiftoria  general  de  las  Conquiftas 
del  Nuevo  Rcyno  dc  Granada,  fol.     Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Leon)  Epitome  dc  la  Bibliotheca  Ori- 
ental y  Occidental  en  que  fc  contlnen  los  Efcritores  de  las 
Indias  Orientalcs  y  Occidentales.  fol.  2  vols.     Mad.  1737. 

Pinzonius  foclus  Admiraiitis  Columbi — Navigatio  &  res 
pereum  repcrtic.  Exft.  Nov.  Orb.  Gryntei,  p.  119. 

Fizarro  y  Orellana  (I).  Fern.)  Varones  illuftres  del  N. 
Mundo.  fol.     Mud.  1639. 

Plandus  Judorum  Ciiriflianorum  in  America  Peruntina. 
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Pucnte  (D.  Jof.  Martinez  de  la  j  Compcndio  de  las  Hlf- 
torias  de  los  Defcubrimientos  de  la  India  Oriental  y  fus  Iflas, 
4to.     Mad.  1 68 1. 


0^ 

Quir  (Ferd,  de)  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita ;  or,  a  new 
Southern  Difcovery,  containing  a  fifth  Part  of  the  World 
lately  found  out.  4to.     Lond.  1617. 

R 

Ramufio  (Giov.  Battifta)  Racolto  delle  Navigation!  c 
Viaggi.  fol.  3  vols.     Vcnet.  1588. 

Real  Compagnia  Guipu/coana  de  Caracas,  Noticias  hif- 
toriales  Prafticas,  de  los  Succelfos  y  Adelantamientos  de  elta 
Compagnia  defde  fu  Fundacion  en   1728  hafta  1764.  .rto. 

1765. 

Recopilacion  de  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las  Indias.  fol. 
4  vols.     Mad.  1756. 

Reglamento  y  Aranccles  Reales  para  el  Comercio  c  e  L  "■ 
pagna  a  Indias.  fol.     Mad.  1778. 

Relatione  d'un  Centllhuomo  del  Sig.  Fern.  Cortcfc  della 
gran  Citta  Tcmiftatan,  Mexico,  &  dcUe  altre  cofe  della  Nova 
Spagna.     Exll.  Ramuf.  III.  304. 

Remefal  (Fr.  Ant.)  Hilloria  general  de  las  Indias  Occi- 
dentales  y  particular  de  la  Governaclon  de  Chiapa  y  Giiati- 
mala.  fol.     Mad.  1620. 

Ribadencyva  (D.  Diego  Portichuelo  de)  Relacion  del 
Viage  defdc  que  falio  de  Lima,  halla  que  Ilego  a  Efpagna. 
4to.     Mad.  1657. 

Ribandeneyra  y  Barrientos  (D.  Ant.  joach.)  M.vuiel 
Compendio  dcel  Regio  Patronato  Indiano.  fol.    Mad.  1755. 

Ribds  (Andr.  Perez  dc)  Hilloria  tie  los  Triiimphos  de 
Nucftra  Sta  Fe,  entre  Gentes  la  mas  Barbaras,  en  las  mif- 
fiones  de  Nueva  Efpagjia.  fol.     Mad.  1645. 

Riol  (D.  Santiago)  Rcprefentacion  a  Philipe  V.  fobre  el 
cllado  adual  dc  los  Papelcs  univcrfalcs  de  la  Monarchia, 
MS. 
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Ripta  (Juan  de  la)  Praftica  de  la  Adminiflraci'on  y  co- 
bran  za  de  las  rentas  reales.  fol.     Mad.  1768. 

Rocha  Pitta  (Sebaftiano  de)  Hiftoria  de  America  Por- 
tougue/a  des  de  o  Anno  de  1500  du  fu  Defcobrimento  ate 
ode  1724.  fol.     Lffbo.i,  1730. 

Rodriguca  (Manuel)  Explicacion  dela  Bulla  dc  la  Santa 
Cruzada.  .fto.     Alcala,  1589. 

(P.  Man.)  El.  Maragnon  y  Amozonas,  Hif- 
toria de  I08  Defcubrimicntos,  Eatradas  y  Reducion  de  Na- 
ciones.  fol.     Mad.  1684. 

Roman  (Hieion)  Republicaa  del  Mundo.  fol.  3  vols. 
Mad.  1595. 

Roma  y  Rofcll  (De  Franc.)  Las  fcgnales  de  la  ftlicidad 
'  de  Efpagiia  y  medios  de  hacerlas  cflicaces.  8vo.  Mad.  1 768. 

Rol'ende  (P.  Ant.  Gonz.  de)  Vida  del  Juan  de  Palafox 
Arz.obifpo  de  Mexico,   fol.     Mad.  1671. 

Rubavlava  (Don  Jof.  Gutierrez  de)  Tratado  Hillorico- 
Politico,  y  Legal  de  el  coinmercio  de  las  Indias  Occidentales. 
i2ino.     Cad.  1759. 

Ruiz  (P.  Ant.)  Conqulfla  Efpiritual  heclia  por  los  Reli- 
giafus  de  la  Conipagnia  de  Jefub,  en  las  Provincias  de  la  Pa-* 
raguay  Uraguay,  Parana  y  Tape.  4to.     Mad.  1639. 


S 


Salazar  dc  Mcndoza  (D  Pedro)  Monarqula  dc  Efpagna, 
tpin.  i.  ii,  iii.  fol.     Mad.  1770. 

y   Olarte   (D.  Ignacio)  Hilloria  de  la  Con- 

cjnifta  dc  Mexico — Scgunda  parte.     Cordov,  1743. 

— —  —  y  Zevalloi  (D.  Alonic.  Kd.  de)  Coiillituciones 
y  Ordcnan/as  artiguas  Agnadidas  y  Modcrnas  de  la  Real 
tluivcrlid.ul  y  ciludio  general  lie  San  Marcos  de  la  CJudad 
dc  loj  Reyes  del  Peru.  ful.     En  la  Ciudad  dc  los  Reyeq, 

Sanoluz  (Ant.  Rihern)  DifTertatlon  fur  TOriginc  dc  h 
Maladie  Vcncrienne,  dans  laqiullc  on  prciive  t|u'elle  n'u 
point  ct;^  porti-c  dc  PA mcriquc.  umo.     Paris,  1765. 
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Sarmiento  de  Gomboa  (Pedro  de)  Viage  a}  Eftiecho  dc 
Magtllanes.  410.     Mad.  1768. 

Santa  Cruz  (El  Marques)  Comcrdo  Suclto  y  en  Com- 
paiilas  General,   izmo.     Mad.  1732. 

iSanto  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico>  y  Margarita,  Real  Com- 
pagiu'a  dc  Comcrcio.    i2mo.      1756. 

Schcmldel  (Mulderico)  Hilloria  y  DefcubrimientQ  d^il  Rio 
4c  la  Plata  y  Paraguay.     Exft.  Barcia  Hift.  Prim.  torn.  in. 

Sebara  da  Sylva  (Jof.  de)  RccucilChronologique  Sc  Ana- 
lytique  de  tout  ce  qu'a  fait  en  Portugal  !a  Socicte  dite  dc 
Jcfus,  dc'puis  fon  Entree  dans  ce  Royaume  en  1540  jufqu'a, 
foil  Expulliou  1759.    i2mo,  3V0IS.     Lift).  1769. 

Segni  (D.  Diego  Raymundo)  Antiquario  Noticiofa  Ge- 
neral de  Efpagna  y  fus  Indius.    i2ino.     1769. 

Sepulveda  (Geiieiius)  Dialogus  de  jullis  belli  caufia,  prx» 
fertiin  in  Indus  Novi  Orbis.     MS. 

(Jo.    Genefuir.)    Epldolarum    Libri  VII. 

12  mo.      Salam.  1557. 

Sepulveda  de  regno,  Libri  III.   i2mo.     Ilcrdx,  1570. 

Seyxai  )  Lovero  (D.  Fr. )  Theatro  Naval  Hydrog;-a- 
phico.  4to.     1648. 

DtTcrip<  ion  G'.ographica  y  Derrotera  dc  1'4 

Religion  Aulhal  Magellanit  a.  4to.     Mad.  1690. 

Simon  {Pedro)  Noticiar,  Hilluriale;}  de  las  Conqulflas  dc 
Tieira  Pirnie  en  las  IndiasOcoidentalcs.  fol.   Cutnija,  1627. 

Solis  (D.  Ant.  de)  Hillorias  dc  las Conquiftas de  Mexico, 
fol.     Mad.  lr^^:\. 

iliilory  of  the  Conqucfi  of  Mexico.-— Tranf- 

latcd  by  Toxnund.     fo).     1724. 

Solar/ano  y  Percyrra  (Joan.)  Politioa  Indiana,  fol.  2  volu. 
Mad.  1776, 

•-  De  Indiarum  jure,  iive  dc  jufta  Indiaruni  Occi» 


dentalium  Gubii nation?,  fol.  2  volt.     Lugd.  167: 


Solo 


y  in 


Obras  Varias  pofthunias.  fol.     Mad.  177<^. 
luue  (P.  I'V"  ■".  de)  Copia  de  la  Ri'lacion  de 


Vi.ig';  que  derdt  la  ciudad  dt  Cadiz  a  la  Cartagena  dc  Indias 


hi7.o.  j\io.     M<<d.  n53' 
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Spilbergcn  et  Le  Maire  Speculum  Oricntalls  Occiden- 
talifquc  Navigalionum.  410.     L.  Bat.  1619. 

Suarez  de  figucroa  (Chnftov.)  Hechos  de  D.  Garcfti 
Ilurtado  dtf  Mcndoza.  410.     Mad.  1613. 


'  Tanco  (Luis  Bczerra)  Felicidad  de  Mexico  en  la  admi- 
rable Aparicion  de  N.  Signora  di  Guadalupe.  8vo.     Mad, 

1745- 
Tanagones  (Hferon.  Gir.)  Dos  Libros  de  Cofmographia. 

4to.     Milan,  155^. 

Techo  (F.  Nichol.  de)  The  Hiftory  of  the  Provinces 
Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  &c.  Exll.  Cliurchill'ij 
Coll.  VI.  3. 

Torqucinada  (Juan  dc)  Monarqiu'a  Indiana,  fol.  3  vols. 
Mad.  1723. 

Torres  ({^im.  Per.  dc)  Viagc  del  Mundo.  Exll.  BarciiH 
Hift.  Prim.  III. 

(Franc.  Caro  de)   liifloria  dc  las  Ordenes  Mili- 

tarcs  dc  Santiago,  Calatrava  y  Alcantara,  defdc  fu  Funda- 
tion  halla  cl  Rcy  D.  Felipe  II,  Admiuillador  pcrpetuo 
dcllas.  fol.     Mad.  1629. 

Torribio  (P.  F.  Jof.)  Aparato  para  la  Hiftoria  Natural 
Efpagnala.  fol.     Mad.  1754. 

_»    Diflertacion    Hiftorlco-Polltica    y  en    mucha 

parte  Geogvaphica   de  las   lilas  Philipinas.    i2mo.     Mad. 

»753- 

Totanes  (F.  Sebaflian  de)  Manual  Tagalog  para  auxilio 
de  Provincia  dc  las  Philipinas.  4to.  Saniplai  cii  las  Phili- 
piaas,  1745. 

u 

inioa  (D.  Ant.  dc)  Voyage  Iliflorlque  dc  I'Anicriquc 
Mcridionalf.  .jId.  2  Idih.     Paris,   175a. 

(1).  Ant.  de)  NoticiaH  Amcricnnan,  Entrctcnlml- 

ento*  PhyficoH-Hilloricos,  fobrc  la  America  Mciidional  y  la 
Septentrional  Oricnlal.  4I0.     Mad.  177a, 
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UUoa  (D.  Bern,  de)  Reilableclmlento  de  las  Fahrlcas, 
trafico,  y  comercio  iu^rltimo  de  Efpagna.  i2mo.  2  vols. 
Mad.  1740. 

(Franc.)    Navigatlonc  per   fcopn're  I'Ifole  dclle 

Speclcrie   fino   al   Mare    dctto  Vermcjo   nel    1539.     Exft. 
Rainuf.  III.  339. 

(D.  Bernardo)   Retabliflement  des  Manufa<Slure8 

Sc  dii  Commerce  d'Efpagne.   i2mo.     Amft.  1753. 

VJztarlz  (D.  Garon.)  Thcoria  y  Pradica  de  Commercio 
k  de  Marina,  fol.     Mad.  1757. 

The  Theory  and  Prad^'-    of  'Commerce,    and 

Maritime  Affairs.   8vo.  2  vols,     hcl    1751. 


iquc 
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V 

Vcrages  (D.  Thorn.  Tamaio  de)  Reflauraclon  de  la  Ciu- 
dad  del  Salvador  y  Bala  de  Todos  SauCtos  en  la  Provincia  del 
BraCil.  4to.     Mad.  1628. 

Vargas  Maehuea  (D.  Bern,  de)  Miiieia  y  Defcrlpelon  dc 
las  ludiiis.  4to.     Mad.  1699. 

Vega  ((iareiladb  de  la)  Hiftoue  de  la  Conquetc  de  la 
Florlde.     Traduite   par    Riehelet.     i2mo.   2  torn.     Lcyd. 

Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  by  Rycaut.  f  .1. 

Lond.  168H. 

Vt'ga  (L'Vnca  Garcihillb  do  la)  HiUoire  iles  Guerres 
CiviU's  dos  Kfpagnolts  duns  les  Indcs,  par  i'audouin.  410, 
2  toMi.     Parlii,  1648. 

Veitia  Linage  (Jof.)  The  SpanKli  Rule  of  Trade  to  tlie 
Weft  Indiet'.  8vo.     Lond.  170'?. 

.-.—,.  Deelamaeion  Oratoila  en  Dcfenfa  dp 

1).  Jof.  Fern.  Veitia  Lirap/'.  fol.   1702. 

—■"■I...  ■  Norte  de  la  (^onirutaeioii  ile  ia^  liidias  Oceldcn- 
talea,  fol.     Sevill.  1672. 

Venegas  (Miguel)  A  Natur.d  and  Civil  Millory  of  Cali- 
fornia, Hvo.  2  voU.     Lond.  1759- 

Vera/v.ano  (Ciiov.)  Relatione  dellc  Term  per  lui  Seo- 
pcrta  nel  151*4.     EkII.  Ranuifio  III.   p.  420. 
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Vefpullus  (Amen'cus)  Dure  Navigationes  fub  aiifpicus 
Ferdinandi,  &c.     Exit,  de  Bry  America.     Pars  X. 

Navigatio  prima,  fecunda,  tertia,  quarta.  Exfl:. 

Nov.  Orb.  Grynxi,  p.  155. 

Vifige  de  Efpagnn.   i2mo.  6tom.     Mad.  1776. 

Victoria  (Fran.)  Relatione^  Theologicae  dc  Indis  &  dc 
jure  belli  contra  eos.  410.     17  05. 

Viera  y  Clavijo  (D.  Jof. )  Noticias  dc  la  Hiftoria  general 
delas  lilas  dc  Canaria.  410.  3  torn.     Ma<l.  1772. 

Villalobos  (D.  Juan  '^^)  Manifiefto  fobre  in  introducciort 
dc  efclavoa  nfgros  en  las  Indias  Occidentals.  4to.  Se villa, 
1C82. 

Villagra  (Gafp.de)  Hiftoria  de  Nueva  Mexico  Poema. 
l2mo.     Alcala,  1610. 

Villa  Scgnor  y  Sancbez  (D.  Jof.  Ant.)  Theatre  Ameri- 
cano»  Defcripcion  general  dc  los  Rcynos  y  Provincias  dc  la 
Nueva  Efpagna.  fol.  2  torn.     Mcx.  1746* 

Res  puella  fobre  d  precio  de  Azoglie.  4tOk 

Vocabulario  Brafiliano  y  Portugues.  410.     MS. 

Ward  (D.  Bernardo)  Proyefto  Economico  fobre  la  pah- 
lacion  dc  Efpagna,  la  agricultura  en  todos  fus  ramos,  y  de 
tnas  cIlabLcimicntos  dc  indullria,  comercio  con  luieftra  ma- 
rina, arreglo  dc  nuellra  inteicfcs  en  America,  libcrtad  del 
comiiicrciu  en  ludiasi  &c.  2  vuls.  4to.  MS. 


Xcrcs  fFrr.nc.  de)  Vcrdadera  Relacion  de  la  Conqnifla 
del  r».  '  ;  Provincia  dc  Cn/co,  Embiada  al  Emperador 
CailosV.     Exft.  Bat-cia  Hill.  Prim.  torn.  iii. 

— Relatiync,  &g.  &v',     Exft.  Raraufio  III. 
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Zarate  (Aug.  flc)  Hiftoria  del  Defcubnmiento  y  Con- 
niuilla  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru.  Exll.  Barcia  Hlft.  Prim. 
tarn.  ili. 

Hiftolr^  de  la  Decouverte  &  de  laConquetedu 

Perou.   l2mo.  2  torn.     Paris,  1742. 

Zavala  y  Augiion  (D.  Miguel  de)  Reprefentacion  al  Rejf 
N.  Segnor  D.  Phllipc  V.  dirigida  al  mas  fcguro  Aumento  del 
Real  Erario.     No  place.     1732. 

Zevallos  (D.  Pedro  Ordogncz  de)  Ilifloria  y  Viage  dtl 
Mundo.  4to.     Mad.  1691. 
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inr^  H  E   progrefs  of  men  in  difcovering  and    book. 

X     peopling  the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  ■      J-  u* 
has  been  extremely  flow.     Several  ages  elapfed  flovvi"peo- 
before  they  removed  far  from  thofe  mild  and  fer-  p^*^^- 
tHe  regions  in  which  they  were  originally  placed 
by  their  Creator.     The  occafion  of  their  firft 
general  difperfion  is  known ;  but  we  are  unac- 
cjpkiinted  with  the  courfe  of  their  migrations,  or 
tile  time  when  they  took  poflTeflion  of  the  dif- 
fetent  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.     Nei- 
ther hiftor)  nor  tradition  furnifh  fuch  informa- 
tion concerning  thofe  remote  events,  as  enables 
us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations 
of  the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  fociety. 

Wb   may  conclude,   however,   that  all   the  Fiiftmii.-a- 
eirly   migrurions   of  mankind   were  made    by  un'd. 
.    VOL.  I.  B  land. 
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land.  The  ocean,  which  furrounds  the  ha- 
bitable earth,  as  well  as  the  various  arms 
of  the  fea  which  feparate  one  region  from 
another,  though  dellined  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  diftant  countries,  fecm,  at 
firft  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe  to  which  nature  had  confined 
him.  It  was  long,  v^c  may  believe,  before 
men  attempted  to  pafs  thefc  formidable  bar- 
riers, and  became  fo  (kilful  and  adventrous  as 
to  commit  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  fhores 
in  queft  of  remote  and  unknown  regions.      r. 

Navigation  and  fliip-builamg  are  arts  fo 
wardrnavi-  nicc  and  complicated,  that  they  require  the  in- 
giuon.  genuity,  as  well  as  experience,  of  many  fuc- 
ceflive  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of 
perfeftion.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  firft 
ferved  to  carry  a  favage  over  the  river  that 
obftrufVed  him  in  the  chace,  to  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  a  vclVel  capable  of  conveying  a  nume- 
rous crew  with  fafety  to  a  diilant  coail:,  the 
progrefs  in  improvement  is  immenfc.  Many 
cHbrts  would  be  made,  many  experiments 
would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well  as 
invention  would  be  employed,  befor  -  men 
could  accunipliih  this   arduous  and  important 

undertaking. 


Firft  at- 
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undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfect  ftate  in  book 
which  navigation  is  ftill  found  among  all  na- 
tions which  arc  not  confideraUly  civilized,  cor- 
refponds  with  this  account  of  irs  progrefs,  and 
demonftratcs  that,  in  early  times,  the  art  was 
not  fo  hr  improved  as  to  enable  men  to  un- 
dertake diftant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote 
difcoverics.       -  :  i  -,    .  • 


As  foon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  introduc- 
became  known,  a  new  fpecies  of  correrj)ondence  commerce, 
among  men  took  place.  It  is  from  this  asra, 
that  we  muft  date  the  (Commencement  of  fuch 
an  intercourfe  between  nations  as  deferves  the 
appellatian  of  Commerce.  Men  are,  indeed, 
far  advanced  in  improvement  before  commerce  ^ 

becomes  an  objeft  of  great  importance  to  them. 
They  muft  even  have  made  fome  confiderable 
progrefs  towards  civilization,  before  they  ac- 
quire the  idea  of  property,  and  afcertain  it  fo 
pcrledly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moft 
funple  of  all  contrails,  that  of  exchanging  by 
barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  But 
as  foon  as  this  important  right  is  cftablifticd, 
and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an  ex- 
dulivc  title  to  polTefs  or  to  alienate  whatever 
he  has  acquircil  by  Ins  own  labour  and  dexte- 
rity, the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature 
fuggcll  to  hiiu  a  new  method  of  incrcafmg  his 
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acquifitions  and  enjoyments,  by  difpofing  of 
^vhat  is  fuperfluous  in  his  own  (lores,  in  order 
to  procure  what  is  neceflary  or  defirable  in 
fhofe  of  other  men.  Thus  a  commercial  in* 
tercourfe  begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the 
members  of  the  fame  community.  By  degrees, 
they  difcover  that  neighbouring  tribes  poffefs 
what  they  themfelves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts 
of  which  they  wifh  to  partake.  In  the  fame 
mode,  and  upon  the  Hune  principles,  that  do- 
meflic  traflic  is  carried  on  witMii  the  fociety, 
an  external  commerce  is  eltabliflied  with  other 
tribes  or  nations.  Their  mutual  intereft  and 
mutual  wants  render  this  intercourfe  defirable, 
and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and 
jaws  which  facilitate  its  progrefs  and  render  it 
fecure.  But  no  very  extenfivc  commerce  can 
take  place  between  contiguous  provinces,  whofe 
foil  and  climate  being  nearly  the  fame,  yield 
fimilar  produdlions.  Remote  countries  cannot 
convey  their  commodities  by  land,  to  thofc 
places,  where  on  account  of  their  rarity  they 
are  defired,  and  become  valuable.  It  is  to  na- 
vigation that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of 
lianfporfinj]j  the  fuperfluous  ftock  of  one  part 
of  tlic  carih,  to  lupply  the  wants  of  another. 
'Ihe  luxuries  and  blelfrngs  of  a  particular  cli- 
mate arc  no  longer  confined  to  itfclf  alone,  but 
I        '  the 
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the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to  the   book 
moft  diftant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  navigation  and  com- 
merce continued  to  fprcad,  the  intercourfe 
among  nations  extended.  The  ambition  of 
conqueft,  or  the  neceflity  of  procuring  new  fet- 
tlements,  were  no  longer  the  fole  motives  of 
vifiting  didant  lands.  The  dcfire  of  gain  be- 
came a  new  incentive  to  aftivity,  roufed  ad- 
venturers, and  fent  them  forth  upon  long  voy- 
ages, in  fearch  of  countries,  whofe  products  or 
wants  might  increafe  that  circulation,  which 
nouriflies  and  gives  vigour  to  commerce.  Trade 
proved  a  grea.  fource  of  difcovcry,  it  opened 
unknown  feas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  caufe,  to 
bring  men  acquainted  with  the  fituation,  the 
nature,  and  commodities  of  the  ditfercnt  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  even  alter  a  regular  com- 
merce was  edabliflied  in  the  world,  after 
nations  were  confiderably  civilized,  and  the 
Iciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardour 
and  luccefs,  navigation  continued  to  be  fo  im- 
pcrfcd,  that  it  can  hardly  be  laid  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement 
in  the  ancient  world. 
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ImperfeC' 
tion  of  na« 
vigation 
among  the 
ancients* 


Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the 
ftru£lure  of  their  veflfels  was  extremely  rude, 
and  their  method  of  working  them  very  de- 
fedlive.  They  were  unacquainted  with  fe- 
veral  principles  and  operations  in  naviga^ 
tion,  which  are  now  confidered  as  the  (irft 
elements  on  which  that  fcience  is  founded ^ 
Though  that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which 
it  attrads  iron,  was  well  known  tp  the  ancients, 
its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  of 
pointing  to  the  poles  had  entirely  efcaped  their 
obfervation.  Deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
which  now  conduOs  the  pilot  with  fo  niuch 
certainty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the 
darknefs  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other 
method  of  regulating  their  courfe  than  by  obr 
ferving  the  fun  and  ftars.  Their  navigation 
was  of  confequence  uncertain  and  timid.  They 
durd  feldom  quit  fight  of  land,  but  crept  along 
the  coaft,  expofed  to  all  the  dangers,  and  re- 
tarded by  all  the  obflrudions,  unavoidable  in 
holding  fuch  an  aukward  courfe.  An  incre- 
dible length  of  time  was  requifite  for  perform- 
ing voyages,  which  are  now  finifhed  in  a  Hiort 
fpace.  Even  in  the  milded  climates,  and  in 
feas  the  leaft  tcmpeftuous,  it  was  only  during 
the  fummcr  months  that  the  ancients  ventured 
put  of  their  harbours.  The  remainder  of  the 
*      • •  year 
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year  was  loft  in  inaftivity.     It  would  have  been    book 
deemed    moft    inconfiderate    raftinefs   to   have 
braved  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  during 
winter',      ;>•:-.    /     ■    .        ■    •  .    •  ♦   • 
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While  both  the  fcience  and  praAice  of  na- 
vigation continued  to  be  fo  defedive,  it  was  an 
undertaking  of  no  fmall  difficulty^  tind  danger 
to  vifit  any  remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under 
every  difadvantage,  however,  the  adive  fpirit 
of  comn\erce  exerted  itfelf.  The  Egyptians,  Navigation 
foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of  their  monarchy,  meicc  of 
are  faid  to  have  opened  a  trade  between  the  '^'^  ^^*'"* 
Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  wcftern 
coaft  of  the  great  Indian  continent.  ITie  com- 
modities which  they  imported  from  th«  eaft, 
were  carried  by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulph 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the 
Egyptians  in  early  times  applied  themfelves  to 
commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  Ihort 
duration.  The  fertile  foil  and  mild  climate  of 
Egypt  produced  the  nccefllirics  and  comforts  of 
life  with  fuch  profufion,  as  rendered  its  inha- 
bitants fo  independent  of  other  countries,  that 
it  became  an  eftabliflied  maxim  among  that 
people,  whofe  ideas  and  inlUtutions  differed  in 

»  Vcgcllus  do  Re  millt.  lib.  iv. 
,-.r:u:'-  »4  almofl; 
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BOOK  almod  every  point  fVom  thofe  of  other  nations, 
to  renounce  all  intercourfe  with  foreigners.  In 
confequence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of 
their  own  country ;  they  held  all  fea-faring 
perfons  in  deteflation,  as  impious  and  profane ; 
and  fortifying  their  own  harbours,  they  denied 
flrangers  admittance  into  them  ^.  It  was  in  the 
decline  of  th«ir  power,  and  when  their  vene- 
ration for  ancient  maxims  had  greatly  abated,, 
that  they  again  opened  their  ports,  and  refumed 
any  communication  with  foreigners.  ^       ^^ 


Of  the 
Flienicians* 


The  character  and  fituation  of  the  Phenici- 
ans  were  as  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
and  difcovery  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  were 
adverfe  to  it.  They  had  no  diflinguifhing  pe- 
culiarity in  their  manners  and  inflitutions ;  they 
were  not  addicted  to  any  fmgular  and  unfocial 
form  of  fuperftition ;  they  could  mingle  with 
other  nations  without  fcruple  or  reludlance. 
The  territory  which  they  polTefled  was  neither 
large  nor  fertile.  Commerce  was  the  only 
fource  from  which  they  could  derive  opulence 
or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Phenicians  of  SIdon  and  Tyre,  was  more 
extenfive  and  enterprifmg  than  that  of  any  (late 
in  the  ancient  world.     The  genius  of  the  Phe- 

••  Diod.  SIcul.    lib.  i.   p.  78.     ed.  Wcflelingi.     Amft. 
1756.     Straboy  lib.  xvii.  p.  114a-     ed.  Amfl.  1707.  i 
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nicians,  as  well  as  the  objefl  of  their  policy  and 
the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commer- 
cial, 'f  hey  were  a  people  of  merchants  wha 
aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  adually 
poflcffed  it.  Their  (hips  not  only  frequented 
all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
were  the  firft  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  navigation,  and  pafling  the 
Streights  of  Gades,  vifited  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to 
which  they  reforted,  they  planted  colonies,  ancf 
communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  fome 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  improvements. 
While  they  extended  their  difcoveries  towards 
the  north  and  the  weft,  they  did  not  negledl  to 
penetrate  into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  fouth  and  eaft.  Having  rendered 
themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  commodious  har- 
bours towards  the  bottom  of  the  Aralian 
Gulph,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egypti- 
ans, eftablilhed  a  regular  intercourfe  with  Ara- 
bia and  the  continent  of  India  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  on  the 
other.  From  thefe  countries  they  imported 
many  valuable  commodities,  unknown  to  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long  period, 
engroffed  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
without  a  rival  \ 


'     «  3cc  NOTE  1.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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The  vaft  wealth  which  the  Pheniclans  ac- 
quired by  monopolizing  the   trade  carried  on 
Ofti.rjew5.  jjj  ^j^g  j^g^  gg^^  jjj^jjgj  jj^gj^  neighbours  the 

Jews,  under  the  profperous  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to 
fonie  (hare  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly 
by  their  conquefl:  of  Idumea,  which  ftretches 
along  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alli- 
ance with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  Solomon 
fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direflion  of 
Phcnician  pilots,  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  tp 
Tarfhifli  and  Ophir.  Thefp  it  is  probable 
were  ports  in  India  and  Africa  which  their 
condudors  were  accuftomed  to  frequent,  and 
from  them  the  Jewifh  (hips  returned  with  fuch 
valuable  cargoes  as  fuddenly  difi'ufcd  wealth 
and  fplendour  through  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  *". 
But  the  fmgular  inltitutions  of  thq  Jews,  the 
obfervance  of  which  was  enjoined  by  (heir 
tjivine  legiflator,  with  an  intention  of  preferv- 
ing  them  a  feparate  people,  uninfeded  by  ido- 
latry, formed  a  national  charadcr  incapable  of 
that  open  and  liberal  intercourfe  with  flrangers 
which  commerce  requires.  Accordingly,  this 
unfocial  genius  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  diftiflcrs  which  bcfcl  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael, 


4.         ^.    , 
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*  Memoiie   fnr   le    Pays    d'OpliIr   par   M.  D'Anvillc 
Mem.  dc  TAcadcin.  dca  Iiifcn'pt.  &c.    turn.  xxx.  }<3. 
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prevented    the    commercial   fpirit   which   their  book 
monarchs  laboured  to  introduce,  and  to  cherifti,  .    -  '-  j 
from  fprcading  among  them.     The  Jews  can- 
not  be  numbered   among   the    nations   which 
contributed  to  improve  navigation,    or  to  ex* 
tend  difcov^ry.  i./i, 

But  though  the  inftruQions  and  example  of  of  the  Cur. 
the  Phenicians  were  unable  to  mould  the  man-  '  '■'t"""*''- 
ners  and  temper  of  the  Jews,  in  oppofition  to 
the   tendency  of  their   laws,    they  tranfmitted 
the  commercial  fpirit  with  facility,  and  in  full 
vigour,  to  their  own  defccndants  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    The  commonwealth  of  Carthag?  ap- 
plied to  trade  and  to  naval  ail'airs,  with  no  lefs 
ardour,  ingenuity,  and  fuccefs,  than  its  parent- 
(late.     Carthage  early  rivalled,   and  foon  fur- 
paflfed  Tyre,  in  opulence  and  power,  but  feems 
not  to  have  aimed  at  obtaining  any  Ihare  in 
the   commerce   with    India.       The    Phenicians 
had  engrofled  this,  and  had  fuch  a  command 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  fecurcd  to  them  the  exclu- 
five  pofleflion  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade. 
The  commercial  adlivity  of  the  Carthaginians 
was   exerted   in   another   direction.      Without 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  eafl:  with  their 
mother-country,    they   extended    their   naviga- 
tjon  chiefly  towards  the  well  and  north.     Fol- 
lowing  the  courfe  which  the   Phenicians  had 
^  opened, 
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o  o  K  Opened,  they  palTed  the  Straights  of  Gades, 
and  pufhing  their  difcoveries  far  beyond  thofe 
of  the  parent  ftate,  vifited  not  only  all  the 
coafts  of  Spain,  but  thofe  of  Gaul,  and  pene- 
trated at  lad  into  Britain.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  car- 
ried their  refearches  towards  the  South.  They 
made  confiderable  progrefs,  by  land,  into  the 
interior  provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  fome 
of  them,  and  fubjeded  others  to  their  empire. 
They  failed  along  the  weflern  coaft  of  that 
great  continent,  almoft  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  planted  feveral  colonies,  in  order  to  civi- 
lize the  natives,  and  accuftom  them  to  com- 
merce. They  difcovered  the  Fortunate  Iflands, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the 
utmoft  boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the 
weftern  ocean  \ 


L    •'  li 


Nor  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenlcians  and 
Carthaginians  in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe, 
owing  entirely  to  the  defire  of  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Com- 
merce was  followed  by  its  ufual  effedls  among 
both  thcfe  people.     It  awakened  curiofity,  cn- 


•  PUnii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  37.  edit.  In  ufum  Delph. 
4to.  1685. 
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larged  the  ideas  and  defires  of  men,  and  incited  book. 
them  to  bold  enterprifes.  Voyages  were  un- 
dertaken, the  fole  object  of  which  was  to  dif- 
cover  new  countries,  ^and  to  explore  unknown 
feas.  Such,  during  the  profperous  age  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navi- 
gations of  Ilanno  and  Himilco.  Both  their 
fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  fenate, 
and  at  public  expence.  Hanno  was  direfted 
to  (leer  towards  the  fouth,  along  the  coafl;  of 
Africa,  and  he  feems  to  have  advanced  much 
nearer  the  equinodial  line  than  any  former 
navigator  ^  Himilco  had  it  in  charge  to  pro- 
ceed towards  the  north,  and  to  examine  the 
weftern  coafts  of  the  European  continent  *.  Of 
the  fame  nature  was  the  extraordinary  naviga- 
tion of  the  Phcnicians  round  Africa.  A  Phe- 
nician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Necho 
king  of  Egypt,  took  its  departure  about  fix 
hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Chrillian 
sera,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  three  years,  returned  by  the  Streights 


^  Plinli  Nat.  Hiil.  lib.  v.  c.  t.  Hannom's  Periplus  ap. 
Gcograph.  minorcs,  edit.  Hudfonl,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

8  PHuii  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.  Feftus  Avicnua  apxi(i 
Bochart.  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  Go.  p.  6j3.  Opcr.  vol.  ill. 
L.  Bat.  1707. 
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BOOK  of  Cades,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ''.  Eudoxus 
of  Cyzicus  is  faid  to  have  held  the  fame  courfe, 
and  to  have  accomplifiied  the  fame  arduous 
undertaking'.    ,  .  .       *i 
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These  voyages,  if  performed  In  the  manner 
which  I  have. related,  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
the  greatefl:  effort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and  if  vc  attend  to  the  imperfedl  (late 
of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  we  fhould  mod  admire  the 
courage  and  fagacity  with  which  the  defign 
was  formed,  or  the  conduft  and  good  fortune 
with  which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately, 
all  the  original  and  authentic  accounts  of  the 
Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  profc* 
cution  of  their  private  trade,  have  periflied. 
The  information  which  we  receive  concerning 
them  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is 
not  only  obfcure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we 
except  a  fliort  narrative  of  Hanno*s  expedition, 
is  of  fufpicious  authority ''.  Whatever  ac- 
quaintance with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
the  Phenicians  or  Carthaginians  may  have  ac- 


^  Hcrodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  42. 

'  PlIniiNut.  Hill.  Hh.ii.  C.67. 

^  See  NOTE  II. 
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quired,  was  concealed  from  the  reft  of  mankind  book: 
with  a  mercantile  jealoufy.     Every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  courfe  of  their  navigation  was  not 
only  a  myftery  of  trade,  but  a  fccret  of  ftate. 
Extraordinary    fads   are    recorded   concerning 
their  folicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
penetrating  into  what  they  wifhed    ftiould   re- 
main undivulged '.     Many  of  their  difcoveries 
feem,    accordingly,     to     have     been     fcarcely 
known  beyond  the  precinfts  of  their  own  ftates. 
The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded   by   the   Greek  and  Roman   writers, 
rather  as  a  ftrange  amufing  tale,   which  they 
did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  believe,  than 
as   a   real   tranfadtion,    which    enlarged    their 
knowledge  and  influenced  their  opinions ".     As 
neither  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenician  or  Car- 
thaginian difcoveries,  nor  the  extent  of  their 
navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  all  memorials  of  their  extraordinary 
(kill  in  naval  affairs  feem,  in  a  great  mcafure, 
to  have  periflied,  when  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  con- 
quell  of  Tyre,   and   the  empire  of  the  latter 
was  overturned  by  the  Roman  arms.      ^*  ' 

'  Strab.  GcnjTr.  lib.  iii.  p   JO5.  lib.xviii.  p.  11^4. 
*"  iicf  NOTE  III. 
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Leaving,  then,  the  obfcure  and  pompous 
accounts  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian 
voyages  to  the  curiofity  and  conjectures  of  an^ 
tiquaries,  Iiil'lory  mud  reft  fatisfied  with  relat- 
ing the  progrefs  of  navigation  and  difcovery 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which,  though 
Jefs  fplendid,  is  better  afcertained.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Phcnicians,  who  inftruftcd  the  Greeks 
in  many  other  ufeful  fcicnces  and  arts,  did  not 
communicate  to  them  that  extenfive  knowledge 
oi  navigation  which  they  themfclvcs  pofleffed  ; 
nor  did  the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial 
fpirit  and  ardour  for  difcovery  which  diftin- 
guiihed  their  rivals  the  Carthaginians.  Though 
Greece  be  almoft  encompaifed  by  the  fea^ 
which  formed  many  fpacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbours ;  though  it  be  furrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  fertile  iflands,  yet,  notwith- 
itanding  fuch  a  favourable  fituation,  which 
feemed  to  invite  that  ingenious  people  to  apply 
thcmfelves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before 
this  art  attained  any  degree  of  peri^dion  among 
them.  Their  early  voyages,  the  objeft  of 
which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce,  were 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  from  the  coaft  of  I'heflaly  to  the 
Kuxine  fea,  appeared  fuch  an  amazing  eilbrt 
of  Ikill  and  courage,  as  entitled  the  condudors 
of  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and 
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txalted  the  veffel  in  which  they  failed  to  a  book 
place  among  the  heavenly  conftellations.  Even 
at  a  later  period^  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in 
their  famous  enterprize  againft  Troy,  their 
knowledge  in  naval  affairs  feems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  hidory 
ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  fcrupulouS 
accuracy  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
early  agfes,  merits  this  diflin6lion,  the  fcience 
of  navigation,  at  that  time,  had  hardly  advanced 
beyond  its  ruded  ftate.  The  Greeks  in  the  he- 
roic age  feem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  iron,  the  mofl:  ferviceable  of  all  the 
meials,  without  which  no  confiderable  progrefs 
Was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their 
vcflels  were  of  iiiconfiderable  burthen,  and 
tnodly  without  decks.  They  had  only  one 
mad,  which  was  ercdled  or  taken  down  at 
picafurc.  They  were  flrangers  to  the  ufe  of 
anchors.  All  their  operations  in  failing  were 
clumfy  and  unlkifful.  They  turned  their  ob- 
fervation  towards  liars,  which  were  improper 
for  regulating  their  courfe,  and  their  mode  of 
obicrving  them  was  inaccurate  and  fallacious. 
When  they  had  finiflied  a  voyage  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  afliore,  as  favages  do  their 
canoes,  and  thefe  remained  on  dry  land  until 
the  feafon  of  returning  to  fca  approached.     It 
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not  then  in  the  early  or  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  tliat  we  can  expeft  to  obferve  the 
fcience  of  navigation,  and  the  fpirit  of  difco- 
very,  making  any  confiderable  progrefs.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  diforder  and  ignorance,  a 
thoufand  caufcs  concurred  in  reftraining  cu- 
riofity  and  enterprize  within  very  narrow 
bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to 
a  ftate  of  greater  civilization  and  refinement. 
Government,  in  its  mofl  Hberal  and  perfect 
form,  began  to  be  eftablifhed  in  their  different 
communities ;  equal  laws  and  regular  police 
were  gradually  introduced  ;  the  fciences  and 
arts  which  are  ufeful  or  ornamental  in  life  were 
carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  and 
fevcral  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied 
to  commerce  with  fuch  ardour  and  fuccefs, 
that  they  were  confidered,  in  the  ancient  world, 
as  maritime  powers  of  the  firft  rank.  Even 
then,  however,  the  naval  vitlories  of  the 
Greeks  muft  be  afcribed  rather  to  the  native 
Cpirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage  which 
the  enjoyjncnt  of  liberty  infpires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  navi- 
gation. In  the  Perfian  war,  thofe  exploits 
which  the  genius  of  the  Greek  hiflorians 
has  rendered  fo  famous,  were  performed  by 
fleets,  compofcd  chicliy  of  fmall  vcffels  with- 
out 
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out  decks " ;  the  crews  of  which  ruflied  forward  book 
with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board 
thofe  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  their  {hips  feem  ftill  to  have  been 
of  inconfiderable  burthen  and  force.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  trade,  how  highly  foever  it  may 
have  been  edimated  in  ancient  times,  was  in 
proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  their  ma- 
rine. The  maritime  ftates  of  Greece  hardly 
carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Their  chief  inter- 
courfe  was  with  the  colonies  of  their  coun- 
trymen, planted  in  the  lefler  Afia,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  They  fometimes  vifited  the  ports  of 
Egypt,  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and 
of  Thrace,  or  paffing  through  the  Hellefpont, 
they  traded  with  the  countries  fituated  around 
the  Euxine  fea.  Amazing  inftances  occur  of 
their  ignorance,  even  of  thofe  countries,  which 
lay  within  the  narrow  precinfls  to  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks 
had  affembled  their  combined  fleet  againfl 
Xerxes  at  Egina,  they  thought  it  unadvifable 
to  fail  to  Samos,  becaufe  they  believed  the 
didance  between  that  ifland  and  Egina  to  be 
as  great  as  the  didance  between  Egina  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ".     They  were  cither  utterly 


"  Thucyd    lib.  i.  c.  14. 
*  Ilcrudot.  lib.  vili.  c.  13a. 
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BOOK  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  fea,  or  what  know- 
ledge they  had  of  them  was  founded  on  con- 
jedure,  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a 
few  per  Tons,  whom  curiofity  and  the  love  of 
/  fcience  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  ipto 
the  Upper  Afia,  or  by  fea  into  Egypt,  the  an- 
cient feats  of  wifilom  and  arts.  After  all  that 
the  Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  mod  important  fads, 
on  which  an  accurate  and  fcientitic  knowledge 
of  the  globe  is  founded.  , 


\'¥ 
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The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
the  cad,  confiderably  enlarged  the  fphere  of 
navigation  and  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  Greeks.  That  extraordinary  man, 
notwithftanding  the  violent  paflions  which  in- 
cited him,  at  fome  times,  to  the  wildeft  adions, 
and  the  mod  extravagant  enterprifes,  pofleffed 
talents  which  fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of 
framing  thofe  lx)ld  and  original  fchemes  of 
policy,  which  gave  a  new  form  to  human 
alfalrs.  The  revolution  in  commerce,  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  rcv<<lution  in  empire,  occafioned 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  oppolition  and  tilbrts  of  the  republic 
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of  Tyre,  which  checked  him  fo  long  in  the  b  o  o  ^ 
career  of  his  victories,  gave  Alexander  an  op- 
portunity of  obferving  the  vafl  relburces  of  a 
maritime  power,  and  conveyed  to  him  fome 
idea  of  the  immenfe  wealth  which  the  Tyrians 
derived  from  their  commerce,  efpecially  that 
with  the  Eafl:  Indies.  As  foon  as  he  had  ac- 
complifhed  the  dell  ruction  of  Tyre,  and  re- 
duced Kgypt  to  fubje^tion,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  propofed  to 
eftablifh,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well  as 
the  feat  of  dominion.  With  this  view  he 
founded  a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with 
his  own  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it 
might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  eaft  and 
weft  P.  This  fituation  was  chofen  with  fuch 
difcernmcnt,  that  Alexandria  foon  became  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  eaft,  but  amidft  all  the 
fucceilive  revolutions  in  thofe  countries,  from 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
continued  to  How   in  the   channel   which  the 

P  Stub.  Gcogr.  lib.  xvii.   p.  1143.  *'49* 
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fagacity  and  forefight  of  Alexander  had  marked 
out  for  it.  •    ', 

His  ambition  was  not  fatisfied  with  having 
opened  to  the  Greeks  a  communication  with 
India  by  fea ;  he  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of 
thofe  regions  which  furnifhed  the  reft  of  man- 
kind with  fo  many  precious  commodities,  and 
conduced  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enter- 
prifmg,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  faid 
rather  to  have  viewed,  than  to  have  con- 
quered that  country.  He  did  not,  in  his  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  eaft,  advance  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus, 
which  is  now  the  weftern  boundary  of  the  vaft 
continent  of  India.  Amidfl:  the  wild  exploits 
which  didinguifh  this  part  of  his  hidory,  he 
purfued  meafures  that  mark  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  India 
as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  commercial 
importance,  and  to  perceive  that  immenfe 
wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourl'e  with 
a  country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance  having 
been  more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
greater  perfcdion  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  earth'.     Full  of  this  idea,  he  refolved  to 

'  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1036.    C^Curtius,  llb.xviil.    ^ 
c.  9, 
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examine  the  courfe  of  navigation  from  the  book. 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf;  and  if  it  (hould  be  found  practi- 
cable, to  edabiifli  a  regular  communication 
between  them.  In  order  to  efFeft  this,  he 
propofed  to  remove  the  catarads,  with  which, 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Perfians,  and  their  averfion 
to  correfpondence  with  foreigners,  had  ob- 
ih'uded  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates';  to 
carry  the  commodities  of  the  eaft  up  that  river, 
and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the 
interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  dominions  ;  while, 
by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river 
Nile,  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria, 
and  dillributed  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Ncarchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilitiefs,  was 
entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted 
out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprife  fo 
arduous  and  important,  that  Alexander  reckon- 
ed it  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  events 
which  diftinguifhcd  his  reign.  Inconfiderable 
as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that  time,  an 
undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty. 
In  the  profecution  of  it,  ftriking  inftances 
occur  of  the  fmall  progrefs  which  the  Greeks 
had  made  in  naval  knowledge '.     Having  never 
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failed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fea  are  hardly 
perceptible,  when  they  firft  obferved  this  phae- 
nomenon  at  the   mouth  of  the  Indus,   it  ap< 
peared  to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods 
teftified  the  djfpleafure  of  Heaven  againft  their 
cnterprife*.     During  their  whole  courfe,  they 
feem  never  to  have  loft  fight  of  land,  but  fol- 
lowed the  bearings  of  the  coaft  fo  fervilely, 
that  they  could  not  much  avail  themfelves  of 
thofe  periodical  winds,  which  facilitate  naviga- 
tion in   the  Indian  ocean.     Accordingly,  they 
fpent  no  lefs  than  ten  months "  in  performing 
this  voyage,   which,    from   the   mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Perfian  Gulf,  does  not  ex- 
ceed   twenty   degrees.      It    is   probable,    that 
amidft  the  violent   convulfions,    and  frequent 
revolutions  in  the  Eaft,  occafioned  by  the  con- 
tefts  among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,   the 
navigation  to  India,  by  the  courfe  which  Near- 
chus  had  opened,  was  difcontinued.     The  In- 
dian trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only 
iubfifted,  but  was  fo  much  extended  under  the 
Grecian  monarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it  proved  a 
great  fource  of  the  wealth  whigh  diftinguifhed 
^heir  kingdom.  ,   .^ , 

'•  .  »« I  1         '    '         <  ■  .  ill     . « 
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The  progrefs  which  the  Romans  made  in  book 
navigation  and  difcovery,  was  ftill  more  in- 
conficierable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
genius  of  the  Roman  people,  their  military 
education,  and  the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  con- 
curred in  eftranging  them  from  commerce  and 
naval  affairs.  It  was  the  neceffity  of  oppofmg 
a  formidable  rival,  not  the  defire  of  extending 
trade,  which  firft  prompted  them  to  aim  at 
maritime  power.  Though  they  foon  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  the  univerfal  domi- 
nion after  which  they  afpired,  it  was  neceffary 
to  render  themfelves  mafters  of  the  fea,  they 
ftill  confidered  the  naval  fervice  as  a  fqbordi* 
nate  ftation,  and  referved  for  it  fuch  citizens 
as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the 
legions".  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  farther  than  as  it 
was  inftrumental  towards  conqueft.  When  the 
Roman  valour  and  difcipline  had  fubdued  all 
the  maritime  ftates  known  in  the  ancient 
world ;  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
had  fubmitted  to  their  power,  the  Romans 
did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the 
conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of 
fpldicrs,  to  have  applied  to  trade  would  have 
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BOOK  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
They  abandoned  the  mechanical  arts,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  to  flaves,  to  freedmen, 
to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lovveft 
clafs.  Even  after  the  fubverfion  of  liberty, 
■when  the  feverity  and  haughtinefs  of  ancient 
manners  began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rife 
into  high  eltimation  among  the  Romans.  The 
trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  con- 
quered countries,  continued  to  be  carried  on  in 
its  ufual  channels,  after  they  were  reduced  into 
the  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  w;is 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, all  the  wealth  and  valuable  produ6tions 
of  the  provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The 
Romans,  fatisfied  with  this,  fecm  to  have  fuf- 
fered  commerce  to  remain  almofl  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  refpeftive  coun- 
tries. The  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  reached  over  the  greateft  part  of 
the  known  world,  the  vigilant  infpedion  of  the 
Roman  magiftrates,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  no  lefs  intelligent  than  aftive, 
gave  fuch  additional  fecurity  to  commerce,  as 
animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union 
among  nations  was  never  fo  entire,  nor  the  in- 
tercourfe  fo  perfed,  as  within  the  bounds  of 
this  vaft  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  was  not  obftrudled  by  the  jea- 
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loufy  of  rival  ftates,   interrupted  by  frequent   book 
hoflih'ties,    or    limited    by    partial    reftridions. 
One  fuperintending  power  moved  and  regulated 
the  induftry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  joint  efforts. 

Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  im- 
proved under  it.  As  foon  as  the  Romans  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  the 
trade  with  India  through  Kgypt  was  pulhed 
with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on  to  greater  ex- 
tent. By  frequenting  the  Indian  continent, 
navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  periodi- 
cal courfe  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean 
that  feparates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with 
little  variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  eaft,  and  during  the  other  half  blow  with 
equal  fteadinefs  from  the  weft.  Encouraged 
by  obferving  this,  the  pilots  who  failed  from 
Egypt  to  India  abandoned  their  ancient  flow 
and  dangerous  courfe  along  the  coaft,  and 
as  foon  as  the  weftern  monfoon  fet  in,  took 
their  departure  from  Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  ftretched  boldly  acrofs 
the  ocean''.  The  uniform  diredlion  of  the 
wind,  fupplying  the  place  of  the  compafs,  and 
rendering  the  guidance  of  the  ftars  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  conduced  them  to  the  port  of  Mufiris, 
on  the  weftern  fliore  of  the  Indian  continent. 


»  PHn.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  23. 
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BOOK  There  they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  re- 
turning  with  the  eaft'^rn  monfoon,  finifhed  their 
voyage  to  the  Arabian  Gulph  within  the  year. 
This  part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Malabar  coaft,  feems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
mofl  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  What  imperfect  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  the  immenfe  countries  which 
ftretch  beyond  this  towards  the  eaft,  they  re- 
ceived from  a  few  adventurers,  who  had  vi- 
fited  them  by  land.  Such  excurfions  were 
neither  frequent  nor  extenfive,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  while  the  Roman  intercourfe  with 
Jndia  fubfifted,  no  traveller  ever  penetrated 
farther  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ^  The 
fleets  from  Egypt  which  traded  at  Mufiris  were 
loaded,  it  is  true,  with  the  fpices  and  other  rich 
commodities  of  the  continent  and  iflands  of  the 
farther  India ;  but  thefe  were  brought  to  that  port, 
which  became  the  ftaple  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  Eaft  and  Weft,  by  the  Indians  them- 
felves,  in  canoes  hollowed  out  of  one  tree*.  The 
Egyptian  and  Roman  merchants,  fatisfied  with 
acquiring  thofe  commodities  in  this  manner,  did 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  explore  unknown  fcas, 
and  venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  qucl^ 

'  Strab  Ci'ogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  icoft.  loio.     See  NOTE  VI. 
•  riin.  Nat.  Hirt.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 
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of  the  countries  which  produced  them.  But 
though  the  difcoveries  of  the  Romans  in  In- 
dia were  fo  limited,  their  commerce  there  was 
I'uch  as  will  appear  confiderable,  even  to  the 
prefent  age,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
extended  i\\r  beyond  the  pradice  or  conception 
of  any  preceding  period.  We  arc  informed  by 
one  author  of  credit  \  that  the  commerce  with 
India  drained  the  Roman  empire  every  year  of 
more  than  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  j  and 
by  another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  (liips 
failed  annually  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that 
country  \ 


The  difcovcry  of  this  new  method  of  failing  Difcoveries 
to  India,  is  the  molt  confiderable  improvement  citnts  by 
in  navigation  made  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the 
knowledge  ot  remote  countries  was  acquired  more 
frequently  by  land  than  by  fea' ;  and  the  Romans, 
from  their  peculiar  dilinclination  to  naval  afi'airs, 
may  be  faid  to  have  negleded  totally  the  latter, 
though  a  more  eal'y  and  expeditious  method  of 
dilcovery.  The  progreis,  however,  of  their  vic- 
torious armies  through  a  confiderable  portion  of 
Kurope,  Afia,  and  Airica,  contributed  greatly  to 

»»  Plin.  Nat.  I  lift.  lib.  VI.  c.  26. 
*  Stmb.  Ocopr.  lib.  ii.  p.  ijy." 
"  Sec  NOTE   Vil.        .  .  , 
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BOOK  extend  difcovery  by  land,  and  gradually  opened 
the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  feas.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquefts,  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  antiquity  had  little  communication  with 
thofe  countries  in  Europe,  which  now  form  its 
mod  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  inte- 
rior parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  imperfectly 
known.  Britain,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
world,  had  never  been  vifited,  except  by  its  neigh- 
bours the  Gauls,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian 
merchants.  The  name  of  Germany  had  fcarcely 
been  heard  of.  Into  all  thefe  countries  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated.  They  en- 
tirely fuhdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  they  conquered 
the  greateft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  Britain; 
they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  ftretch  along  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  from  Egypt  weftward  to  the  ftraits  of 
Cades.  In  Afia,  they  not  only  fubjefted  to 
their  power  moft  of  the  provinces  which  com- 
pofed  the  Perfian  and  Macedonian  empires, 
but,  after  their  victories  over  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  they  feem  to  have  made  a  more  ac- 
curate furvey  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  and  to  have  carried 
on  a  more  extcnfive  tracic  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commercial  na- 
tions, then  feated  round  the  Euxine  fea. 
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From  this  fuccinft  furvey  of  difcovcry  and  n  o  o  k 
navigation,  which  I  have  traced  from  the  ear-  w— v»^^ 
lied  dawn  of  hiftorical  knowledge  to  the  full  SoTio- 
elhiblifliment  cf  the  Roman  dominion,  the  pro-  Kwii 
grefs  of  both  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  ^J^^J^^J^s  *'" 
flow.  It  fcems  neither  adequate  to  what  we  might 
have  expeOed  from  the  activity  and  enterprife 
of  the  human  mind,  nor  to  what  might  have 
been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  em- 
pires which  fucccflively  governed  the  world.  If 
we  reject  accounts  that  are  fabulous  and  ob- 
fcure ;  if  we  adhere  fteadily  to  the  light  and 
information  of  authentic  hillorv,  without  fub- 
ftituting  in  its  place  the  conjedures  of  fancy, 
or  the  dreams  of  etymologills,  we  mud  con- 
clude, that  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  ex- 
tremely confined.  In  Europe,  the  extenfivc 
provinces  in  the  eaftcrn  part  of  Germany  were 
little  known  to  them.  They  were  almoft  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  vad  countries  which 
are  now  fubjctlit  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Pruflla,  Poland,  and  the  Rullian  empire. 
The  more  barren  regions,  that  ftretch  within 
the  ardic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In 
Africa,  their  refearchcs  did  not  extend  far  be- 
yond the  provinces  whicli  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  thofe  iiruatcd  on  the  wcflv.Tn 
lliorc  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.     In  Afia,  they  were 
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unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  with  all 
the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  furnifli  the  mod  valuable  com^ 
modities  that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  the 
great  objedt  of  the  European  commerce  with 
India ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  ever  pene- 
trated into  thofe  immenfe  regions  occupied  by  the 
wandering  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Sarmatians  or  Scythians,  and  which 
are  now  poflefled  by  Tartars  of  various  deno* 
minations,  and  by  the  Afiatic  fubjcds  of  Rufiia* 

But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  univerfally 
prevailed  among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a 
more  ftriking  idea  of  the  fmall  progrefs  they 
•had  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  liabitablc 
globe,  than  can  be  derived  from  any  detail  of 
their  difcovcries.  They  fuppofed  the  earth  to 
be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of 
thefe,  which  were  nearell  the  p .^les,  they  termed 
frigid  zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme 
cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered 
them  uninhabitable.  Another,  fcated  under 
the  line,  and  extending  on  either  lide  towards 
the  tropics,  they  called  the  torrid  zone,  and 
imagined  it  to  be  fo  burnt  up  with  unremitting 
heiit,  as  to  be  equally  defliiute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  other  zones,  which  occupied  the 
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temalnder  of  the  earth,  they  beftowed  the  ap- 
pellation of  temperate,  and  taught  that  thefe, 
being  the  only  regions  in  which  life  could  fub* 
lift,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habitation. 
This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  un- 
informed vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  fidion  of  the 
poets,  but  a  fyftem  adopted  by  the  moft  en- 
lightened philoibphers,  the  moft  accurate  hifto- 
rians  and  geographers  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
According  to  this  theory,  a  valt  portion  of  the 
habitable  earth  was  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for 
fuftaining  the  human  fpecies.  Thofe  fertile 
and  populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone, 
which  are  now  known  not  only  to  yield  their 
own  inhabitants  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  with  moft  luxuriant  profufion,  but  to 
communicate  their  fuperfluous  ftorcs  to  the  reft 
of  the  world,  were  fuppofcd  to  be  the  manfion 
of  perpetual  (terility  and  defolation.  As  i.U  the 
parts  of  the  globe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted,  lay  within  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate 
zone  was  filled  with  inhabitants,  was  founded 
on  reafoning  and  conjedure,  jiot  on  difcovery. 
They  even  believed  that,  by  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  fuch  an  infupernblc 
l>arricr  was  placed  between  the  two  temperate 
regions  of  tlie  earth,  as  would  prevent  for  ever 
any  intercourfe  between  their  rcfpedive  inha- 
voL.  1.  »  bitants. 
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BOOK  bitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only 
proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with 
the  true  flate  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to 
render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by  reprefent- 
ing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as 
utterly  impradicable '^. ..„. 
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But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the 
geographical  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  acquired  may  appear,  in  refped 
of  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  that  fcience, 
their  progrefs  in  difcovery  will  feem  confider- 
able,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  na- 
vigation and  commerce  mud  be  reckoned  great, 
when  compared   with   the  ignorance  of  early 
times.     As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  retained 
fuch  vigour  as  to  preferve  its  authority  over  the 
conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united, 
it  was  an  obje(5l  of  public  police,  as  well  as  of 
private  curiolity,  to  examine  and  defcribe  the 
countries   which    compofcd    this    great    body. 
Even  when  the  other  fciciices  began  to  decline, 
geography,    enriched    with   new  oblervations, 
and   receiving  fomc  accellion   from  the  expe- 
rience of  every  age,  and  the  reports  of  every 
traveller,  continued   to   improve,      -r   retained 
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to  the  higheft  point  of  perfeftion  and  accuracy  "  ©^  k 
to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world, 
by  the  induftry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  phi- 
lofopher.  He  flouriflied  in  the  fecond  century 
of  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  publifhed  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  terreflrial  globe,  more  ample  and 
exa£t  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceiTors. 


Imprsve* 
ments  in 
geography 
byFtolemy. 


But,  foon  after,  violent  convulfions  began   Theinva. 
to  (hake  the  Roman  (late;  the  fatal  ambition  Roman em- 
or  caprice  of  Conftantine,  by  changing  the  feat  bireui  nif" 
of  government,  divided  and  weakened  its  force ;   *'*"** 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  Providence  pre- 
pared as  inflruments  to  overturn  the  mighty 
fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  began  to  alTemble 
and  to  mufter  their  armies  on  its  frontier ;  the 
empire  tottered  to  its  fall.     During  this  decline 
and  old  age  of  the  Roman  (late,  it  was  impof* 
fible  that  the  fcienccs  fhould  go  on  improving. 
The  efforts  of  genius  were,  at  that  period,  as 
languid   and   feeble   as   thofe   of   government. 
From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  confiderable  ad- 
dition feems  to  have  been  made  to  geographical 
knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revolution 
happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Condanttnople, 
by  its  advantageous  fituation,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  eadern  emperors,  became  a 
commercial  city  of  the  firft  note. 
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BOOK         At  length,   the  clouds  which  had  been  fc 
^   - ,.  ^    long  gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burft 
tiilu- coii      ^"^0  ^  ftorm.    Barbarous  nations  rufhed  in  from 
conimeJ'cl      Several  quarters  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  and, 
inurcourfs.   "in  the  general  wreck,  occafioned  by  the  inun- 
dation which    overwhelmed  Europe,  the  arts, 
fciences,  inventions,  and  difcoveries  of  the  Ro- 
mans, perifhed  in  a  great  meafure,   and  difap- 
'*    ,,  .     peated^.     All  the  various  tribes,  which  fettled 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Were  uncivilized,  ftrangers  to  letters,  deftitute 
of  arts,  unacquainted  with  regular  government, 
fubordination,  or  laws.     The  manners  and  in. 
ftitutions  of  fome  of  them  were  fo  rude,  as  to 
be   hardly   compatible   with   a   ftate   of    focial 
union.     Europe,  when  occupied  by  fuch  inha- 
bitants, may  be  faid  to  have  returned  to  a  fecond 
infancy,  and  had  to  begin  anew  its  career  in 
improvement,  fcience,  and  civility.      The  firfl 
cffed  of  the  fettlement  of  thofe  barbarous  in- 
vaders was  to  diffolve  the  union  by  which  the 
Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind  together. 
They  parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  fmall  and 
independent  Hates,  differing  from  each  other  in 
-language  and  cuftoms.     No  intercourfe  fubfilted 
between   the   members   of   thofe   divided   and 
hoilile  communities.     Accuftomed  to  a  fimple 
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mode  of  life,  and  averfe  to  induftry,  they  had 
few  wants  to  fupply,  and  few  fuperfluities  to 
difpofe  of.  The  names  oiftranger  and  of  enemy 
became  once  more  words  of  the  fame  import. 
Cuftoms  every  where  'prevailed,  and  even  laws 
were  eftabliflied,  which  rendered  it  difagreeable 
and  dangerous  to  vifit  any  foreign  country**. 
Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extenfive  commerce 
can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconfiderable, 
and  deftitute  of  thofe  immunities  which  produce 
fecurity  or  excite  enterprife.  The  fcicnces,  on 
which  geography  and  navigation  are  founded, 
were  little  cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient 
improvements  and  difcoveries,  contained  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  w^re  neglefted  or 
mifundcrftood.  "  The  knowledge  of  remote  re- 
gions was  lofl-,  their  fituation,  their  commodi^ 
ties,  and  alinon:  their  names,  were  unknown. 
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One  circumflance  prevented  commercial  In^  commcic* 


tcrcourfe  with  diftant  nations  from  ceafing  alto- 
gether. Conflantinople,  though  often  threat- 
ened by  the  fierce  invaders,  who  fpread  defo-* 
lation  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  Jo  fortunate 
as  to  efcape  their  deftrudive  rage.  In  that  city, 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  difcoveries 
was  prcferved  j  a  tafte  for  fplcndour  and  cle- 


*  Hid.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  327. 
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*  ^1^  ^    gance  fubfifted  ^  the  produftions  and  luxuries 
of  foreign  countries  were  in  requeft ;  and  com- 
merce continued  to  flourifh  there  when  it  was 
almoft  extinft  in  every  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  citizens  of  Conftantinople  did  not  confine 
their  trade  to  the  iOands  of  the  Archipelago, 
or  to  the  adjacent  ccafts  of  Afia ;  they  took  a 
wider  range,  and  following  the  courfe  which 
the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the  com- 
modities  of  the  Eafl:  Indies  from  Alexandria. 
When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Arabians,  the  induftry  of  th"  Greeks 
difcovered  a  new  channel,  by  which  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to  Con- 
ftantinople.    They  were  carried  up  the  Indus, 
as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigable ;  thence 
they  were  tranfported  by  laad  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded  down  its  ftream 
to  the  Cafpian  fea^     There  they  entered  the 
Volga,  and  failing  up  it,  were  carried  by  land  to 
the  Tanais,    which   conduced  them  into  the 
Euxine  fea,  where  veffels  from  Conftantinople 
waited  their  arrival  *.     This  extraordinary  and 
tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  attention, 
not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent  paflion  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople  had  conceived 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  and  as  a  fpecimen 
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of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with  which  they   book 
carried  on  comfnerce ;  but  becaufe  it  demon-    y    ■^-  .^ 
ftrates,  that,  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned 
in  the  reft  of  Europe,  an  extenfive  knowledge 
of  remote  countries  was  ftill  preferved  in  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  fame  time,   a  deam   of  light  and  andamorj 

.         '  °  ^  theArabi- 

knowledge  broke  in  upon  the  eaft.  The  Ara-  aus. 
bians  having  contraAed  fome  relifli  for  the 
fciences  of  the  people,  whofe  empire  they  had 
contributed  to  overturn,  tranflated  the  books  of 
feveral  of  the  Greek  philofophers  into  their  own 
language.  One  of  the  firft  was  that  valuable 
work  of  Ptolemy,  which  I  have  already  men* 
tioned.  The  ftudy  of  geography  became,  of 
confequence,  an  early  objeft  of  attention  to  the 
Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious  peo* 
pie  cultivated  chiefly  the  fpeculative  and  fcien-  ' 

tific  parts  of  geography.  In  order  to  afcertain 
the  figure  and  dimenfions  of  the  terreftrial  globe, 
they  applied  the  principles  of  geometry,  they 
had  recourfc  to  aftronomical  obfervations,  they 
employed  experiments  and  operations,  which 
Europe,  in  more  enlightened  times,  has  been 
proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that  period, 
however,  the  fame  of  the  improvements  made 
by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe.  The 
knowledge  of  their  dil'covcries  was  refervcd  for 
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ages   capable   of  comprehending   and   of   per- 
feding  them.  .        ,  .•      ^.. 

By  degrees,  the  calamities  and  defoiation 
brought  upon  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors,  were 
forgotten,  and  in  fome  meafure  repaired.  The 
rude  tribes  which  fettled  there,  acquiring  in- 
fenfibly  fome  idea  of  regular  government,  and 
fome  relifli  for  the  fundions  and  comforts 
of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  unadive  ftate.  The  firfl:  fymptonis 
of  revival  were  difcerned  in  Italy.  The  norths 
ern  tribes  which  took  poffeflion  of  this  coun- 
try, made  progrefs  in  improvement  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  people  fettled  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Various  caufes,  which  it  is  not 
the  objed  of  this  work  to  enumerate  or  ex- 
plain, concurred  in  reftoring  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  cities  of  Italy  "*.  The  acquifi* 
tion  of  thefe  roufed  induftry,  and  gave  motion 
and  vigour  to  all  the  adive  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  Foreign  commerce  revived,  na- 
vigation was  attended  to  and  improved.  Con- 
ftantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the 
Italians  rcforted.  There  they  not  only  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  but  obtained  fuch  mercan- 
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carrv 
with  great  advantage.  I'hey  were  luppiied 
both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  eaft, 
and  with  many  curious  manuiadures,  the  pro- 
duct of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity  which  Hill 
fubfifted  among  the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and 
expence  of  conveying  the  produclions  of  India 
to  Conftantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
course  which  I  have  defcribed,  rendered  them 
extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
induftry  of  the  Italians  difcovered  other  me- 
thods of  procuring  them  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  an  eafier  rate.  They  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were 
brought  by  a  route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  fea,  up  the 
Perfian  Gulf,  and  afcending  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land 
acrofs  the  Defert  of  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  from 
the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  the  caravans  were  expofpd,  this  proved 
always  a  tedious,  and  often  a  precarious  mode 
of  conveyance.  At  length,  the  Soldans  of 
Egypt,  having  revived  the  commerce  with  In- 
dia in  its  ancient  channel,  hy  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Italian  merchants,  notwithftanding  the  vio- 
lent antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  ChrKl- 
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ians  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  then 
poflfeffed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and  enduring, 
from  the  love  of  gain,  the  infolence  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Mahometans,  eftabli(hed  a  lucrative 
trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period,  the  c  ^m- 
mercial  fpirit  of  Italy  became  adive  and  enter- 
prifmg.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa,  rofe  from  in- 
confiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and  wealthy 
cities.  Their  naval  power  increafed  ;  their 
veflels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  venturing  fometimes  beyond 
the  Streights,  vifited  the  maritime  towns  of 
Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Eng- 
land ;  and,  by  diftributing  their  commodities 
over  Europe,  began  to  communicate  to  its 
various  nations  fome  tafte  for  the  valuable  pro- 
du6lions  of  the  Eaft,  as  wel'  as  fome  ideas  of 
manufadures  and  arts,  which  were  then  un- 
known beyond  the  precinQs  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing 
in  their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  hap- 
pened, the  mod  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the 
hiflory  of  mankind,  which,  inftead  of  retarding 
the  commercial  progrefs  of  the  Itiilians,  rendered 
it  more  rapid.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Euro- 
peans, hoij^htene d  and  inflamed  by  rellgioUvS  zeal, 
prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  tlic  dominion  of  infidels.     Vafl 
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armies,  compofed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  book 
marched  towards  Afia,  upon  this  wild  enter- 
prife.  The  Genoefe,  the  Pifans,  and  Vene- 
tians, furni(hed  the  tranfports  which  carried  them 
thither.  They  fupplied  them  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores.  Befide  the  immenfe  fums 
which  they  received  on  this  account,  they  ob- 
tained commercial  privileges  and  eflablifli- 
ments,  of  great  confequence  in  the  fetilements 
which  the  Crufaders  made  in  Palefline,  and  in 
other  provinces  of  Afia.  From  thofe  fources, 
prodigious  wealth  flowed  into  the  cities  which  I 
have  mentioned.  This  was  accompanied  with 
a  proportional  increafe  of  power,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in  particular, 
became  a  ^reat  maritime  ftate,  poflcfling  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  and  ample  territories '.  Italy 
was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Crufades 
contributed  to  revive  and  diffufe  fuch  a  fpirit  as 
prepared  Europe  for  future  difcoveries.  By 
their  expeditions  into  Afia,  the  other  European 
nations  became  well  acquainted  with  remote 
regions,  which  formerly  they  knew  only  by 
name,  or  by  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous pilgrims.  They  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  ac- 
commodations of   people   more   polifticd   than 
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themfelves.  This  intercourfe  between  the  cafl 
and  weft  fubfifted  ahnoft  two  centuries.  The  ad- 
venturers, who  returned  from  Afia,  communicated 
to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  the  habits  of  life  they  had  contraded 
by  vifuing  more  refined  nations.  The  l-Airopcans 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  wants  wiih  which  they 
"Were  formerly  unacquainted  :  new  dcfires  were 
excited;  and  fuch  a  tafte  for  the  commodities 
and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  fpread 
among  them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the 
refort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began 
to  perceive  the  advantage  and  ncccflity  of  apply- 
ing to  commerce  thcmiclves '".  ", 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  weflfirn  provinces  of  Afia, 
encouraged- feveral  perfons  to  advance  far  beyond 
the  countries  in  which  the  Crufaders  carried  on 
their  operations,  and  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
more  remote  and  opulent  regions  of  the  caft. 
The  wild  fanaticifm,  which  fecms  at  that  period 
to  have  mingled  in  all  the  fchemes  of  individuals, 
no  lefs  than  in  all  the  counfels  of  nations,  full 
incited  men  to  enter  upon  thofe  long  and  dan- 
gerous peregrinations.  They  were  afterwards 
undertaken  from  profpefts  of  commercial  ad- 
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vantajijc,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiofity.  book 
Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  >^i  ^  ■  w 
Navarre,  poireU'ed  with  a  fuperftitious  veneration 
for  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  folicitous  to  vifit  his 
countrymen  in  the  ea(t,  whom  he  hoped  to  find 
in  fuch  a  (tare  of  power  and  opulence  as  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  his  fed,  fet  out  from 
Spain  in  the  year  1160,  and  traveUing  by  land 
to  Conftantinople,  proceeded  through  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  the  Euxinc  and  Cafpian  feas, 
as  far  as  Chinefe  Tartary.  From  thence  he  took. 
his  route  towards  thefouth,  and  after  traverfmg 
various  provinces  of  the  farther  India,  he  em- 
barked on  the  Indian  ocean,  vilited  feveral  of 
Its  iilands,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Em'ope,  with 
much  information  concerning  a  large  diftrid  of 
the  globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to 
the  weftern  world ".  The  zeal  of  the  htad  of 
the  Chriflian  church  co-operated  with  the  fuper- 
Ilition  of  Benjamin  the  Jew,  in  difcovcring  the 
interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Afia.  AH  i^O, 
Chridendom  having  been  alarmed  with  accounts 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Tartar  arms  under 
Zcngis  Khan,  Innocent  IV.  who  entertained 
moll  exalted  ideas  concerning  the  plenitude  of 
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B  0^0  K    his  Q^^  power,  and  the  fubmiflion  due  to  his 

injunftions,  fent  father  John  de  Piano  Carpini, 

at  the  head  of  a  miflion  of  Francifcan  monks, 

and  father  Afcolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of 

Dominicans,  to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grand- 

fon  of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 

Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith, 

and  to  defift  from  defolating  the  earth  by  his 

arms.     The  haughty  defcendant  of  the  greateft 

conqueror  Afia  had  ever  beheld,  aftoniflied  at 

this   ftrange   mandate   from    an  Italian   prieft, 

U'hofe  name  and  jurifdidion  were  alike  unknown 

to  him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it 

merited,   though  he   difmifl'ed   the  mendicants 

who  delivered  it  with  impunity.     But,  as  they 

had  penetrated   into  the   country  by  different 

routes,  and  followed  for  fome  lime  the  Tartar 

camps,    which   were   always   in   motion,    they 

had   opportunity   of   vifitlng    a   great   part   of 

Afia.      Carpini,    who   proceeded    by   the  way 

of  Poland   and    Ruflia,   travelled   through  its 

northern  provinces  as  far   as   the  extremities 

of   Thibet.      Afcolino,    who    feems    to    have 

landed  fomcwhere  in  Syria,  advanced  through 

its  fouthcrn  provinces,  into  the  Ulterior  parts 

of  Perfia".    > 
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Not  long  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  contri-  »  o^o  ^ 
buted  farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge 
which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of 
thofe  diftant  regions.  Some  defigning  impoftor^ 
who  took  advantage  of  the  (lender  acquaintance 
of  Chrillendom  with  the  ftate  and  charadler  of 
the  Afiatic  nations,  having  informed  him  that 
a  powerful  Chan  of  the  Tartars  had  embraced 
the  Chriftian  faith,  the  monarch  liftened  to  the 
tale  with  pious  credulity,  and  inftantly  refolved 
to  fend  ambaifadors  to  this  illuftrious  convert, 
with  a  view  of  inciting  him  to  attack  their  com- 
mon enemy  the  Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while 
he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks  were 
the  only  perfons  in  that  age  who  poflTcfled  fuch 
a  degree  of  knowledge  as  qualified  them  for  a 
fervice  of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it  father 
Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by 
father  William  de  Rubruquis,  a  Francifcan. 
With  relpeft  to  the  progrefs  of  the  former, 
there  is  no  memorial  extant.  The  journal  of 
the  latter  has  been  publiflied.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  prefence  of  Mangu,  the  third  Khan  in 
fiicceflion  from  Zcngis,  and  made  a  circuit 
through  the  interior  parts  of  Afia,  more  exten- 
five  than  that  of  any  European  who  had  hithfrtp 
explored  them  ^ 
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To  thofe  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  lent 
forth  to  vifit  Afia,-  fuccceded  others  who  ven- 
tured into  remote  countries,  from  the  profped 
of  commercial  advantage,  or  from  motives  of 
mere  curioliiy.  The  firfl  and  mofc  eminent  of 
thefe  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble 
family.  Having  engaged  early  in  trade,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuflom  of  his  country,  his  afpiring 
mind  wilhcd  for  a  fphere  of  adivity  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  was  aftbrded  to  it  by  the  eftabhflied 
traffic  carried  on  in  thofe  ports  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  which  the  Venetians  frequented.  This 
ptroniptcd  him  to  travel  into  unknown  countries, 
in  expedation  of  opening  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  them,  more  fulted  to  the  fanguinc 
ideas  auiS  hopes  of  a  ycung  adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  fome  Euro- 
pean commouiries  to  the  court  of  the  great 
Chan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  difpofed  of  them 
to  advuntaj^e,  he  reforted  thither.  Under  the 
j>rote(:Uou  of  Kublay  Chan,  the  mod  powerful 
of  all  the  fucceflbrs  of  Zengis,  he  continued  hig 
mercantile  peregrinations  in  Afia  upwards  of 
twenty -fix  years }  and,  during  that  time,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  eait,  far  beyond  the  utmoft 
boundaries  to  which  any  luiropcan  traveller  had 
ever  proceeded.  Inllead  of  following  the  courfc 
of  Carpiui  and  Rubruquis,  along  the  vaft  un- 
peopled 
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peopled  plains  of  Tartary,  he  palTed  through  book 
the  chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cuUivated  \  ■,■  wj 
parts  of  Afia,  and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or 
Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Cathay,  or  China,  fubje<^  at  that  time  to  the 
fuccelTors  of  Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one 
voyage,  on  the  Indian  ocean,  he  traded  in  many 
oF  the  iilands,  from  which  Europe  had  long 
received  fpiceries  and  other  commodities,  which 
it  held  in  high  eftimation,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  particular  countries  to  which  it  was 
indebted  for  thofe  precious  productions ;  and 
he  obtained  information  concerning  feveral 
countries,  which  he  did  not  vifit  in  perfon, 
particularly  the  ifland  Zipangri,  probably  the 
fame  now  known  by  the  name  of  Japan  '^.  On  his 
return,  he  aftonifhed  his  contemporaries  with 
his  defcriptions  of  va(l  regions,  whofe  names 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with 
fuch  pompous  accounts  of  their  fertility,  their 
populoufnelV,  their  opulence,  the  variety  of 
their  manufadures,  and  the  extent  of  their 
trade,  as  rofe  far  above  the  conception  of  an 
uninformed  age. 

Abou  r  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo,  Sir      iji*. 
John  Mandeville,  an  Englifimian,  encouraged  by 


^  Vi'gaggI  (11  Marco  Poly.     Ramuf.  11.  2.     Bergeron,  torn.  If. 
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BOOK    his  example,  vlfited  moft  of  the  countries  in  the 
eaft  which  he  had   defcribed,    and,  like  him, 
publiflied  an  account  of  them  ^     The  narrations 
of  thofe  early  travellers  abound  with  many  wild 
incoherent  tales,  concerning  giants,  enchanters, 
and  monfters.     But  they  were  not,  from  that 
circumflance,    lefs    acceptable   to   an   ignorant 
age,  which  delighted  in  what  was  marvellous. 
The  wonders  which  they  told,  moftly  on  hear- 
fay,  filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.     The 
hd.s  which  they  related  from  their  own  obferv- 
ation  attraded  the  attention  of  the  more  difcern- 
ing.     The  former,  which  may  be  confidered  as  ^ 
the  popular  traditions  and  fables  of  the  countries  | 
through  which  they  had  pafled,  were  gradually 
dlfregarded  as  Europe  advanced  in  knowledge. 
The  latter,    however  incredible  fome  of  them 
may  have  appeared  in  their  own  time,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  modern  tra- 
vellers.    By  means  of  both,  however,  the  cu- 
riofity  of  mankind  wavS  excited  \Vith  refpeft  to 
the   remote    parts   of    the   earth,    their    ideas 
were  enlarged,  and  they  were  not  only  infcn- 
fibly  dilpofed  to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  but 
received  fuch  information  as   direfted  to  that 
particular  courfe  in  which  thefe  were  afterwards 
carried  on. 

'  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Sir  John  Mandeville. 
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While  this  fpirit  was  gradually  forming  in 
lurope,  a  fortunate  difcovery  was  made,  which 
:ontributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  inge-  .an^^bythe 

o        invention  of 

luity  of  preceding  ages,  to  improve  and  to  themarinera 
extend  navigation.  That  wonderful  property  of 
the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  fuch 
virtue  to  a  needle  or  flender  rod  of  iron,  as  to 
)oint  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  ob- 
ferved.  The  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  this 
in  direding  navigation  was  immediately  per- 
:eived.     That  valuable,  but  now  familiar  inftru- 

lent,   the   manners  compafs,   was  condruded. 

'hen,  by  means  of  it,  navigators  found  that. 
It  all  feafons,  and  in  every  place,  they  could 
lifcover  the  north  and  fouth  with  fo  much  eafe 
md  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  neceffary  to 
Icpend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  ftars  and  the 
)bfervation  of  the  fea-coaft.  They  gradually 
abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering 
^ourfe  along  the  fliore,  ventured  boldly  into  the 
)cean,  and  relying  on  this  new  guide,  could 
teer  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  under  the  mod 
:loudy  iky,  with  a  fecurity  and  precifion  hitherto 
mknown.  The  compafs  may  be  faid  to  have 
)pened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  to 
Jave  put  him  in  full  polTefllon  of  the  earth,  by 
mabling  him  to  vifit  every  part  of  it.     Flavio 

rioia,  a  citizen  of  AmalB,  a  town  of  confider- 
ible  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the 
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6  o  o  K  author  of  this  great  difcovery,  about  the  year 
one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  two.  It  hath 
been  often  the  fate  of  thofe  illuftrious  benefactors 
of  mankind,  who  have  enriched  fcience  and 
improved  the  arts  by  their  inventions,  to  derive 
more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the  happy 
efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of  Gioia 
has  been  ftill  more  cruel ;  through  the  inatten- 
tion or  ignorance  of  contemporary  hiflorians, 
he  has  been  defrauded  even  of  the  fame  to  which 
he  had  fuch  a  jufl  title.  We  receive  from  them 
no  information  with  refped  to  his  profefTion, 
his  charadler,  the  precife  time  when  he  made 
this  important  difcovery,  or  the  accidents  and 
inquiries  which  led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of 
this  event,  though  productive  of  greater  efTeCls 
than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  is  tranfmitted  to  us  without  any  of  thofe 
circumflances,  which  can  gratify  the  curiofiiy 
that  it  naturally  awakens '.  But  though  the 
ufe  of  the  com  pals  might  enable  the  Italians  to 
perform  the  fliort  voyages  to  which  they  were 
accufloiiicd,  with  greater  fecurity  and  expedi- 
tion, its  influence  was  not  fo  fudden  or  exten- 
live,  as  immediately  to  render  navigation  adven- 
turous, and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  difcovery. 
Many  caufes  combined  in  preventing  this  bcne- 


■  Collinas  &  TromlHllits  ilc  Acus  nautlca:   Invcntorc. 
[iiilit.  Acad.  Bduoii.  toin.  il.  \yMl  ill.  p.  37^. 
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ficial  invention  from  producing  its  full  efFecl  book 
inftantaneoufly.  Men  relinquifh  ancient  habits 
flowly,  and  with  reluclance.  They  are  averfe 
to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon  them 
with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealoufy  of  the 
Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  conceal  the 
happy  difcovery  of  their  countryman  from  other 
nations.  The  art  of  fleering  by  the  compafs 
with  fuch  fkill  and  accuracy  as  to  infpire  a  full 
confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquired  gra- 
dually. Sailors,  unaccuftomed  to  quit  fight  of 
land,  durfl;  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit 
themfelves  to  unknown  feas.  Accordingly,  neat 
half  a  ce  itury  elapfed  from  the  time  of  Gioia's 
difcovery,  before  navigators  ventured  into  any 
feas  which  they  had  not  been  accu domed  to 
frequent. 


11 


The  firfl:  appearance  of  a  bolder  fpirit  may  be  someip- 
dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  a  holder 
Canary  or  Fortunate  Iflands,     By  what  accident  navigation, 
they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe  fmall  ifles, 
which  lie  near  five   hundred   miles   from   thq 
Spanlfh  coafl,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  coafi  of  Africa,  contemporary 
writers  have   not  explained.      But,   about   the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of 
all  the  diflerent  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was 
then  divided,  were  accuftomed  to  make  pira- 
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BOOK   tical  excurfions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  ^ 
>^  -  ^  _.  inhabitants,    or   to   carry   them   off  as   flaves. 
Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  ^ 
the  holy  fee,  to  difpofe  of  all  countries  poifefled 
by  infidels,  ereded  thofe  ifles  into  a  kingdom, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
forty-four,    and   conferred   it  on   Lewis  dc  la 
Cerda,    defcended   from   the   royal    family   cf 
Caftile.     But  that  unfortunate  prince,  deflitutc 
of  power  to  aflert  his  nominal  title,  having  never  | 
vifited  the   Canaries,   John  de  Bethencourt,  a 
Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from 
Henry  III.  of  Caftile '.     Bethencourt,  with  the 
valour  and  good  fortune  which  diftinguilhed  the 
adventurers    of   his    country,    attempted    and 
cffedled  the  conqueft,  and  the  pofleiTion  of  the 
Canaries  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  family,  as 
a  fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Caftile.     Previous  to 
this  expedition  of  Bethencourt,  his  countrymen 
fettled  in  Normandy  are  faid  to  have  vifited  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  |j 
1365.       fouth  of  the  Canary  iflands.     But  their  voyages 
thither  feem  not  to  have  been  undertaken  inconfe- 
quence  of  any  public  or  regular  plan  for  extending 
navigation  and  attempting  new  difcovei  ies.    Tht^y 
were  either  excurfions  fuggefted  by  that  roving 
piratical  fpirit,  which  defcended  to  the  Normans 
-  from  their  anceftors,  or  the  commercial  enter- 

•  Viera  y  Clavljo  Notic.  de  la  Hlflor.  de  Canaria,  I.  268, 
&c.     GlasHift.  c.  I. 
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■  prifes  of  private  merchants,  which  attracted  fo  book 

■  little  norice,  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  .,     J-.,^ 
is  to  be  found  in  contemporary  authors.     In  a 
general  furvey  of  the  progrels  of  difcovery,  it  is 
fufficient  to   have  mentioned  this  event  j    and 
leaving  it    nmong  thofe  of  dubious   exiftence, 

or  of  fmall  importance,  we  may  conclude,  that 
though  much  additional  information  concerning 
the  remote  regions  of  the  Eafl:  had  been  received 
by  travellers  who  vifited  them  by  land,  navig^^ 
tion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  to  which  it 
had  attained  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Provi-  Firftregu, 
dence  decreed  that  men  were  to  pafs  the  limits  difa 


icoveryi 


within  which  they  had  been  fo  long  confined, 
and  open  to  themfelves  a  more  ample  field  wherein 
to  difplay  their  talents,  their  enterprife,  and 
courage.  The  firft  confiderable  efforts  towards 
this  were  not  made  by  any  of  the  more  powerful 
ftates  of  Europe,  or  by  thofe  who  had  applied  to 
navigation  with  the  grcateft  afliduity  and  fuccefs. 
The  glory  of  leading  the  way  in  this  new  career 
was  referved  for  Portugal,  one  of  the  fmallefl  formed  by 
and  lead  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms,  guefe. 
As  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguefe  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  with 
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B  0^0  K  ^liJch  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not 
only  improved  and  extended  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, but  roufed  iuch  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and 
enterprife,  as  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  I  propofe  to  write  the  hiftory, 
it  is  necefl'ary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rife,  the 
progrefs,  and  fuccefs  of  their  various  naval  ope- 
rations- It  was  in  this  fchool  that  the  difcoverer 
of  America  was  trained ;  and  unlefs  we  trace 
the  fteps  by  which  his  inftrudors  and  guides 
advanced,  it  will  be  impofllble  to  comprehend 
the  circumftances  which  fuggefted  the  idea,  or 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  great  defign.    , 


Circum. 
ftances 
vv-hich  led 
to  this. 


Various  circumftances  prompted  the  Portu-* 
guefe  to  exert  their  adivity  in  this  new  direc* 
tion,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplifh  under^f 
takings  aj^parcntly  fuperior  to  the  natural  force 
of  their  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Portugal, 
having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  dominions, 
had  acquired  power,  as  well  as  glory,  by  the 
fuccefs  of  their  arms  againll  the  infidels.  By 
their  viftories  over  them,  thev  had  extended 
the  royal  authority  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  it  was  originally  circumfcribed 
in  Portiii^iil,  as  well  us  in  other  feudal  king- 
doms. They  had  the  command  of  the  na-» 
lional  force,  could  rouie  it  to  u£l  with  united 
vigour,  and,  after  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Moors, 
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could    employ  it  without  dread  of  interrup- 
tion from  any  domeftic  enemy.     By  the  per- 
petual hoftilities  carried  on  for  feveral  centuries 
againft  the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and  adven- 
turous fpirit  which  diftinguifhed  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was  im- 
proved and  heightened  among  the  Portuguefe. 
A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  clofe  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  occafioned  by  a  difputed  fuc- 
ceffion,  augmented  the  military  ardour  of  the 
nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth  men  of  fuch 
active  and   daring  genius,  as  are  fit  for  bold 
undertakings.     The  fituation  of  the  kingdom, 
bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  dominions  of  a 
more  powerful  neighbour,  did  not  afford  free 
fcope  to  the  adlivity  of  the  Portuguefe  by  land, 
as  the  ftrength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match 
for  that  of  Caftile.     But  Portugal  was  a  mari- 
time flate,  in  which  there  were  many  commo- 
dious harbours  j  the  people  had  begun  to  make 
fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  and  pradice  of 
navigation ;    and   the  fea   was   open   to  them, 
prcfenting  the  only  field  of  enterprife  in  which 
they  could  diflinguifli  themfelvcs« 
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Sttcti  was  theftate  of  Portugal,  and  fuch  the  Fi.ft  at- 
difpofition  of  the  people,  when  John  I.  furnanicd    ''"*''* 
the  Baflard,    obtained   fccure  polTeflion  of  the 
crown  by  the  peace  concluded  with  Cadile,  in 
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BOOK  the  year  one  thoufand  f©ur  hundred  and  eleven. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who, .  by  fupe- 
rior  courage  and  abilities,  had  opened  his  way 
to  a  throne,  which  of  right  did  not  belong  to 
him.  He  inftantly  perceived  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  preferve  public  order,  or  domeftic 
tranquillity,  without  finding  feme  employment 
for  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  his  fubjedls.  With  this 
view  he  aflembled  a  numerous  fleet  at  Lifbon, 
compofed  of  all  the  fhips  which  he  could  fit  out 
in  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from 
foreigners.  This  great  armament  was  deftined 
to  attack  the  Moors  fettled  on  the  coafl:  of  Bar- 
bary.  While  it  was  equipping,  a  few  velfels 
were  appointed  to  fail  along  the  weftern  fliore 
of  Africa  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
to  dilcover  the  unknown  countries  fituated 
Uiere.  From  this  inconlidcrahle  attempt,  we 
may  date  the  c.onmiencemcnt  of  that  fpirit  of 
difcovcry,  which  i^pcncd  the  barriers  that  had 
fo  long  Unit  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge 
of  one  half  of  the  terrcllrial  globe. 

At  the  time  wlien  John  fetit  fortli  thcfe  flilps 
on  this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was 
flill  very  imperfcd.  Though  Alrica  lay  fo  near 
to  Portugal,  and  the  fertility  of  the  countries 
alrcjrdy  known  oi\  that  continent  invited  men  to 
explore  it  mure  fully,  the  I'ortuguefe  had  never 
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ventured  to  fail  beyond  Cape  Non.    That  pro-   book 
montory,  as  its  name  imports,  was  hitherto  con- 
fidered  as  a  boundary  which  could  not  be  pafled. 
But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now  acquired  as 
much  knowledge,  as  emboldened  them  to  dif- 
regard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  their  anceftors.    The  long  reign  of  ignorance, 
the  conftant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry, 
and  of  every  new  undertaking,  was  approaching 
to  its  period.     The  light  of  fcience  began  to 
dawn.     The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  began  to  be  read  with  admiration  and 
pr.  "it.     The  fciences  cultivated  by  the  Arabians 
V         ntroduccd   into   Europe   by   the   Moors 
fettled  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews, 
uho  were  very  numerous  in  both  thefe  king- 
doms.    Geometry,  aftronomy,  and  geography, 
the  fciences  on  which  the  art  of  navigation  is 
founded,  became  objei^s  of  ftudious  attention. 
The  memory  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  an- 
cients was  revived,  and  the  progrefs  of  their  na- 
vigation  and   commerce   began   to   be   traced. 
Some  of  the  caufcs  which  have  obflrudcd  the 
cultivation  of  fcience  in  Portugal,  during  this 
century  and  the  laft,  did  not  exift,  or  did  not 
operate  in  the  fame  manner,   in  the  fifteenth 
century '  j  and  the  Portuguefe,  at  that  period, 
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BOOK    feem  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on 
u    ,    -'  this  fide  of  the  Alps  in  literary  purfuits. 

'    '.  ■''■■,•■« 

Its  fucctfs.  As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execu- 
tion of  that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  pe- 
culiar ftate  of  the  country  invited  the  Portuguefe, 
it  proved  fuccefsfuK  The  veflfels  fent  on  the 
difcovery  doubled  that  formidable  Cape,  which 
had  terminated  the  progrefs  of  former  naviga- 
tors, and  proceeded  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky  cliffs, 
which  ftretched  a  confiderable  way  into  the  At- 
lantic, appeared  more  dreadful  than  the  pro- 
montory which  they  had  pafled,  the  Portuguefe 
commanders  durfl  not  attempt  to  fail  rouud  it, 
•  but  returned  to  Liibon,  more  fatisfied  with 
having  advanced  fo  far,  than  aftiamed  of  having 
ventured  no  further. 


Prince 
Hcniy  tlie 
tlire^Uir  of 
tlic  I'dltU- 
gut-fc  flil'co- 
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Tnconsidi-rable  as  this  voyage  was.  It  in- 
crealbd  the  paflion  for  difcovery,  which  began 
to  arifc  in  Portugal.  The  fortunate  iffue  of  the 
kini'/s  expcdiilon  againfl  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
added  (Irength  to  that  fpirit  in  the  nation,  and 
puflicd  it  on  to  new  undertakings.  In  order  to 
render  ihcle  fucccfsful,  it  vvaa  neceflary  that  they 
fhould  be  conduclcd  by  a  perlbn  who  poflTcircd 
abilities  capable  of  difcerning  what  was  attain- 
able, who  enjoyed  Iciiurc  to  form  a  regular 
,  fyllcm 
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fyftem  for  profecuting  difcovery,  and  who  was  book 
animated  with  ardour  that  would  perfevere  in 
fpite  of  obftacles   and  repulfes.      Happily  for 
Portugal,  (lie  found  all  thofe  qualities  in  Henry 
Duke  of  Vlfeo,  the  fourth  fon  of  king  John  by 
Philippa  of  Lancafter,  fifter  of  Henry  IV.  king 
ofEnglcind.     That  prince,  in   his  early  youth, 
havinor  accompanied  hl^  father  in  his  expedition 
to  Barbary,  di'tinguiflKd  himlelf  by  many  deeds 
of  valour.     To  the  martial  fpivit,  wliich  was  the 
characterilb'c  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that 
time,    he  added  all  the   accomplifhments  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  polilhed  age.     He  culti- 
vated the  arts  and  fcicnces,  which  were   then 
unknown  and  dcfpifcd  by  pevfons  of  his  rank. 
He  applied  with  peculiar  fondnefs  to  the  fludy 
of  gcogrnphy  ;  and  by  the  inflrndion  of  able 
mailers,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
he  early  acquired  i'uch  knowledge  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  as  difcovcred  the  great  probability  of 
finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  failing 
along  the  coaft  of  Africa.     Such  an  objeft  was 
formed  to  awaken  the  enthufiarm  and  ardour  of 
a  youthful  miiul,  and  he  eCpoufed  with  the  ut- 
moft   zeal   the   patronage   of  a   defign   which 
might  prove  as  beneficial,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
fplcndid   and    honourable.      In   order   that    he 
might  purfue  this  great  fcheme  without  inter- 
ruption, lie  retired  from  court  immediately  after 
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BOOK  his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  pro- 
fped  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts 
continually  towards  his  favourite  project,  and 
encourat^ed  him  to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat 
he  was  attended  by  fome  of  the  mofl:  learned 
men  in  his  country,  who  aided  him  in  his  re- 
fearches.  He  applied  for  information  to  the 
Moors  of  Barbary,  who  were  accuftomed  to 
travel  by  land  into  the  interior  provinces  of 
Africa,  in  queft  of  ivory,  gold-duft,  and  other 
rich  commodities.  He  confulted  the  Jews  fettled 
in  Portugal.  By  promifes,  rewards,  and  marks 
of  refpeft,  he  allured  into  his  fervice  feveral 
perfons,  foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguefe,  who 
were  eminent  for  their  Ikill  in  navigation.  In 
taking  thofe  preparatory  ftcps,  the  great  abilities 
of  the  prince  were  fcconded  by  his  private  virtues. 
His  integrity,  his  affability,  his  refpect  for  reli- 
gion, his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
engaged  perfons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his 
defign,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it.  His 
fcheuies  were  allowed,  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  countrymen,  to  proceed  neither  from  ambi- 
tion nor  the  defire  of  wealth,  but  to  flow  from 
the  warm  benevolence  of  a  heart  eager  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  which 
jullly  entitled  him  to  aflume  a  motto  for  his 
device,    that  defcribed  the    quality  by   which 
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he  wiftied  to  be  diftinguiflied,  the  talent  of  doing    B  00  k 

good, 

FIis  firfl  eiri)rt,  as  is  ufual  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely 
inconfiderable.  He  fitted  out  a  fingle  fliip,  and 
giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  C  -  ialez 
Zarco  and  Triftan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen  of  his 
houfehold,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  condud 
the  enternrife,  he  intruded  them  to  ufe  their 
utnioft  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  and 
thence  to  fleer  towards  the  fouth.  They,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  navigation  which  ftill 
prevailed,  held  their  courfe  along  the  fhore ; 
and  by  following  that  diredlion,  they  muft  have 
encountered  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  ia 
attempting  to  pafs  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune 
came  in  aid  to  their  want  of  fkill,  and  prevented 
the  voyage  from  being  altogether  fruitlefs.  A 
fudden  fquall  of  wind  arofe,  drove  them  out  to 
lea,  and  when  they  expeded  every  moment  to 
pcrifli,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  ifland, 
which  from  their  happy  efcape  they  named 
Porto  Santo,  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  thd 
difcovery  of  this  fmall  ifland  appeared  a  matter 
of  fuch  moment,  that  they  inflantly  returned  to 
Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  Henry  with  the  applaufe  and  honour 
due  to  fortunate  adventurers.     This  faint  dawn 
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BOOK  of  fuccefs  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of 
Km<-^m  ^  a  favourite  objed  with  fuch  fanguine  hopes  as 
were  fufficient  incitements  to  proceed.  Next 
X419.  year,  Henry  fent  out  three  fliips  under  the  fame 
commanders,  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew 
Pereftrello,  in  order  to  take  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland  which  they  had  difcovered.  When  they 
began  to  fettle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  obferved 
towards  the  fouth  a  fixed  fpot  in  the  horizon  like 
Of  Madeira,  a  fmall  black  cloud.  By  degrees  they  were  led 
to  conjedure  that  it  might  be  land,  and  fteering 
towards  it,  they  arrived  at  a  confiderable  ifland, 
uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  which  on 
that  account  they  called  Madeira ".  As  it  was 
Henry's  chief  object  to  render  his  difcoveries 
ufcful  to  his  country,  he  immediately  equipped 
a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguefe  to  thefe 
..  1420.  iflands.  By  his  provident  care,  they  were  fur- 
niflied  not  only  with  the  feeds,  plants,  and  do- 
meftic  animals  common  in  Europe ;  but  as  he 
forefaw  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fer- 
tility of  the  foil  would  prove  favourable  to  the 
rearing  of  other  produftions,  he  procured  flips 
of  the  vine  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  rich 
wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  rcqueft:,  and 
plants  of  the  fugar-cane  from  Sicily,  into  which 

"  Hlfton'cal  Relation  of  the  firfl  Difcoveiy  of  Madeira, 
tratiflatcd  from  the  Portuguefe  of  Fran,  Alciifaraiia,  p.  151 
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It  had  been  lately  introduced.    Thefe  throve  fo    book 
profperoufly  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  u^J»  ■^ 
of  cultivating  them  was  immediately  perceived, 
and  the  fugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly  became 
articles  of  fome  confequence  in  the  commerce  of 
Portugal  **  .    ,       '  ,',,-. 

As  fooh  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this 
firft  fettlement  to  the  weft  of  the  European  con* 
tinent  began  to  be  felt,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery 
appeared  lefs  chimerical,  and  became  more  ad- 
venturous. By  their  voyages  to  Madeira,  the 
Portuguefe  were  gradually  accuftomed  to  a 
bolder  navigation,  and  inftead  of  creeping  fer- 
vilely  along  the  coaft,  ventured  into  the  open 
fea.  In  confequence  of  taking  this  courfe,  Gili-  J^"""^^ , 
anez,  who  commanded  one  of  Prince  Henry's  *•"• 
fhips,  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  the  boundary  of 
the  Portuguefe  navigation  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  up- 
paflable.  This  fucccfsful  voyage,  which  the  1431. 
ignorance  of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
moft  famous  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory,  opend 
a  new  fphere  to  navigation,  as  it  difcovered  the 
vaft  continent  of  Africa,  ftill  waihed  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  flretching  towards  the 
fouth.    Part  of  this  was  foon  explored^    the 

\    .  '  -,'  (.r     .  'i.     ■  •     ;)'»  ■      .■  ■ ' 
*  Lud.  Giu'cciardiniDcfcritt.  dcPacfi  Bafli,p.  180,  181.     , 
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Advance 
witliin  tlie 
tropics* 


Portuguefe  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years  they  difcovered  the  river 
Senegal,  and  all  the  coad  extending  from  Cape 
^law^Q  to  Cape  de  Verd.  :i     '    : 


■1 


Aftonilhcd 

at  what 
they  cJifco- 
vtied  there. 


Hitherto  the  Portuguefe  had  been  guided 
in  their  difcoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt 
them,  by  the  light  and  information  which  they 
received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  mathe- 
maticians  and  geographers.     But,   when   they 
began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  notion  which 
prevailed  among   the  ancients,   that  the  heat, 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  fo  excefTive 
as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for 
iome  time,  from  proceeding.     Their  own  ob- 
fervations,  when  they  firfl  ventured  into  this 
unknown  and  formidable  region,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  opinion   of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  diredk  rays  of  the  fun. 
As  far  as  the  river  Senegal,  the  Portuguefe  had 
found  the  coaft  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people 
nearly  refembling  the  Moors  of  Barbary.     When 
they  advanced  to  the  fouth  of  that  river,  the 
human  form  feemed  to  put  on  a  new  appear- 
ance.    They  beheld  men  with  (kins  black  as 
ebony,  with  fliort  curled  hair,  flat  nofes,  thick 
Ups,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  are  now 
known  to  diftinguilh  the  race  of  negroes.     This 
furprifing  alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to 
i  ••        the 
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Ihe  influence  of  heat,  and  if  they  fhould  advance  book 
nearer  to  the  line,  they  began  to  dread  that  its 
efFe(^s  would  be  ftill  more  violent.  Thofe  dangers 
were  exaggerated,  and  many  other  objections 
againft  attempting  farther  difcoveries  were  pro- 
pofed  by  feme  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  igno- 
rance, from  envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  pru- 
dence which  rejects  whatever   has   the   air  of 
novelty  or  enterprife,  had  hitherto  condemned 
all  Prince  Henry's  fchemes*     They  reprefented, 
that  it  was  altogether  chimerical  to  expefl  any 
advantage  from  countries  fituated  in  that  region 
which  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  antiquity 
had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
men  ;  that  their  forefathers,  fatisfied  with  culti- 
vating the  territory  which  Providence  had  allotted 
them,  did  not  wafte  the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom 
by  fruitlefs  projects,  in  queft  of  new  fettlements; 
that   Portugal   was   already   exhaufted   by   the 
expence  of  attempts  to  difcover  lands  which 
either  did  not  exift,  or  which  nature  dellined  to 
remain  unknown  ;    and  was  drained  of  men, 
who  might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings 
attended  with  more  certain  fuccefs,  and  produc- 
tive of  greater  benefit.     But  neither  their  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their  realon- 
ings  concerning  the  interefts  of  Portugal,  made 
any  imprelTion  upon  the  determined  philofophic 
mind  of  Prince  Henry.     The  difcoveries  wliich 
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o  o  K   he  had  already  made  convinced  him  that  the 
...^..^  ancients    had    little   more   than   a   conjedlural 
knowledge  of  the  torrid  zone.     He  was  no  lefs 
iatisfied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents,  with  refped  to  the  intereft  of  Portugal, 
were  malevolent  and  ill  founded.     In  thofe  fen- 
timents    he  was   ftrenuoufly  fupported   by  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kingdom  as 
,438.      guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonfo  V.  who  had 
M,-j|i|i  fucceeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority ; 

Wm\:  and  inftead   of   flackening  his   efforts,    Henry 

continued  to  purfue  his  difcoveries  with  frefh 
ardour*  •  '■  '■■■.■ 


Pa,oai  grant        BuT,  In  ordei  to  filencc  all  the  murmurs  of 
Jf  wh""^^'    oppofition,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  fandion 
Sd  dff'    °^  ^^^  highefl:  authority  in  favour  of  his  opera- 
^  iover.         tions.     With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  Pope, 

and  reprefented,  in  pompous  terms,  the  pious 
and  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted 
himfelf  during  twenty  years,  in  difcovering 
unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  which  were  utter  ftrangers  to  true  religion, 
wandering  in  heathen  darknefs,  or  led  adray  by 
the  delufions  of  Mahomet.  He  befought  the 
holy  father,  to  whom,  as  the  vicar  of  Chrrft,  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  fubjeft,  to  confer 
on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  the  coun- 
tries poffeffed  by  Infidels,  which  fhould  be  dif- 
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covered  by  the  induftry  of  its  fubje£ls,  and  fiib-  book 
dued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  intreated  him 
to  enjoin  all  Chriftian  powers,  under  the  highefl: 
penalties,  not  to  molell  Portugal  while  engaged 
in  this  laudable  enterprife,  and  to  prohibit  them 
from  fettling  in  any  of  the  countries  which  the 
Portuguefe  fhould  difcover.  He  promifed  that, 
in  all  their  expeditions,  it  fhould  be  the  chief 
obje6l  of  his  countrymen  to  fprr  id  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  eftablifli  the 
authority  of  the  holy  fee,  and  to  increase  the 
flock  of  the  univerfal  paftor.  As  it  was  by 
improving  with  dexterity  every  favourable  con 
juncture  for  acquiring  new  powers,  t  ia:  the 
court  of  Rome  had  gradually  exteiided  its 
ufurpations,  Eugene  IV.  the  Pontiff  to  whom 
this  application  was  made,  eagerly  feized  the 
opportunity  which  now  prefented  itlcl:.  He 
inrtantly  perceived,  that  by  complying  with 
Prince  Henry's  requeft,  he  might  excrcife  a  pre- 
rogative no  lefs  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  ^t^  confequences. 
A  bull  was  accordingly  ilfued,  in  which,  after 
applauding  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the  pad  eflbrts 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  e>:horting  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  laudable  career  on  which  they  had 
entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclufive  right 
to  all  the  countries  which  they  fliould  difcover, 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 
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Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprct 
bending  fuch  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic 
countries,  no  perfon  in  the  fifteenth  century 
doubted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
apoftolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it. 
Prince  Henry  was  foon  i'enfible  of  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  this  tranfa6"lion.  His 
fchemes  were  authorifed  and  fandified  by  the  bull 
approving  of  them.  The  fpirit  of  difcovery  was 
connedcd  with  zeal  for  religion,  which,  in  that 
age,  was  a  principle  of  fuch  aftivity  and  vigour, 
as  to  influence  the  condud  of  nations.  All 
Ch|iftian  princes  were  deterred  from  intruding 
into  thofc  countries  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
difcovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progrcfs  of 
their  navigation  and  conquells  ^ 


Fame  and  TiiE  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  voyages  foon 
the  PoruN  ^P^ead  over  Europe.  Men,  long  accuftomed  to 
r"c(cfiifco-  circumfcribc  the  adivity  and  knowlcdtre  of  the 
human  mind  within  the  limits  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  confmed,  were  aflonilhcd  to  behold 
the  fphere  of  navigation  fo  fuddcnly  cnlargal, 
and  a  profpec^  opened  of  vifiting  regions  of  tlic 
globe,  the  cxidcnce  of  which  was  unknown  in 
former    times.     The    learned    and    fncculutivc 
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reafoned  and  formed  theories  concerning  thofe  book 
unexpe<^ed  difcoveries.  The  vulgar  inquired 
and  wondered  ;  while  enterprifing  adventurers 
crowded  from  every  part  of  Europe,  foliciting 
Prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honourable 
fervice.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  in  par- 
ticular,  who  were,  at  that  time,  fuperior  to  all 
other  nations  in  the  fcience  of  naval  affairs, 
entered  aboard  the  Portuguefe  (hips,  and  ac- 
quired a  more  perfedl  and  extenfivp  knowledge 
of  their  profefTion  in  that  new  fchool  of  naviga- 
tion.  In  emulation  of  thefe  foreigners,  the 
Portuguefe  exerted  their  own  talents.  The 
nation  feconded  the  defigns  of  the  prince. 
Private  merchants  formed  companies,  with  a  view 
to  fearch  for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape  de 
Verd  Iflands,  which  lie  off  the  promontory  of 
that  name,  were  difcovcred,  and  foon  after  the 
ifles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of  thefe  are 
above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  African 
coafl,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred  miles  from 
any  continent,  it  is  evident,  by  their  venturing 
io  boldly  into  the  open  Teas,  that  the  Portu- 
giiele  had,  by  this  time,  improved  greatly  in  the 
art  of  navigation. 


1446. 


1419. 


While  the  ps^' 1  for  engaging  in  new  un-  ivitiiof 
dertakings  was  thus  warm  and  adive,  it  received  lu"" 
an  unfortunate  check  by  the  deaih  oi  Piince  '**'*' 
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BOOK  Henry,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  had  hitherto 
direfted  all  the  operations  of  the  difcoverers,  and 
whofe  patronage  had  encouraged  and  proteded 
them.  But  notwithflanding  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  thefe,  the  Portuguefe, 
during  his  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmoft 
progrefs  towards  the  fouth,  within  five  degrees 
of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and,  after  their  con- 
tinued exertions  for  half  a  century,  hardly  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  were  difco- 
vered.  To  an  age  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of 
navigation  in  its  ftate  of  maturity  and  improve- 
ment, thofe  effays  of  its  early  years  muft  necef- 
farily  appear  feeble  and  unikiiful.  But,  incon- 
fidcrable  as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were 
fufficient  to  turn  the  curiofity  of  the  European 
nations  into  a  new  channel,  to  excite  an  ente~- 
prifing  fpirit,  ^n4  to  poir^t  th^  way  to  future 
difcoveries,  .  >       .  .  . 


From  1412 
to  1463. 


The  pa(non 
for  <lifco- 
vcry  Un> 
guilhto  Tor 
(bmc  time. 


Alphonso,  who  poflfeffed  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal at  the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  deith,  was 
fo  much  engaged  in  fuppoiting  his  own  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown  pf  Caftile,  or  in  carrying  on 
his  CApedilions  againfl  the  Moors  in  Barbary, 
that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being  exerted  in 
other  operations,  he  could  not  profecutc  the 
difcoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  com- 
piitted  (ho  condud  of  them  to  Fernando  Go- 
mez, 
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IBCZ,  a  n^cK 'lant  in  I^ifbon,  to  whom  he 
granted  an  exclufive  H^ht  of  commerce  with 
all  the  countries  of  which  Prince  Henry  had 
taken  poifeflion.  Under  the  rellraint  and  op^ 
prelfion  of  a  monopoly,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery 
languifhed.  It  ceafed  to  be  a  national  objed, 
and  became  the  concern  of  a  private  man,  more 
attentive  to  his  own  gair.  than  to  the  glory  of 
his  country.  Some  proprcfs,  however,  was 
made.  The  Portuguefe  ventured  at  length  to 
crofs  the  line,  and,  to  their  aftonifliment,  found 
that  region  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  was  fup. 
pofed  to  be  fcorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be 
not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 
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John  II.  who  fucceeded  his  father  Alphonfo,       m«». 
poil'cn'cd  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and   witiiaddu 
executing  great  defigns.     As  part  of  his  revc-   dou*  ^' 
nues,  while  prince,  had  arifen  from  duties  on 
the  trade  with  the  newly-difcovercd  countries, 
this  naturally  turned  his  attention  towards  them, 
and  fatished  him  with  refped  to  their  utility  and 
importance.     In  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of 
thcie  countries  extended,  the  pon'eillon  of  them 
appeared  to  be  of  greater  confequence.     While 
the  Portuguefe   proceeded   along   the  coafl  of 
Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Senegal, 
they  found  all  that  exteniivc  tradl  to  be  fandy, 
l)arreny    and   thinly   inhabited  by  a  wretched 

people. 
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people,  profefling  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
fubjecl  to  the  vaft  empire  of  Morocco.  But  to 
the  fouth  of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion 
Df  the  Mahometans  were  unknown.  The  coun- 
try was  divided  into  fmall  independent  princi- 
palities, the  population  was  coniidei  able,  the  foil 
fertile ',  and  the  Portuguefe  foon  dilco<vered  that 
it  produced  ivory,  rich  gums,  goldj  and  other 
valuable  commodities.  By  the  acquifition  of 
thefe,  commerce  was  enlarged,  and  became 
more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  ren- 
dered a6Hvc  by  the  certain  profped  of  gain, 
purfued  difcovery  with  greater  eagernefs,  than 
when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiofity  and 
hope. 


I,  ^h 


1 4)" 


iiiprogrcft.  This  fpirit  derived  no  fmall  reinforcement  of 
vigour  from  the  countenance  of  fuch  a  monarch 
as  John.  Declaring  himfelf  the  patron  of  every 
attempt  towards  difcovery,  he  promoted  it  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  grand-uncle  Prince  Henry, 
and  with  fuperior  ])ower.  The  efTcds  of  this 
I4S4.  were  immediately  felt.  A  powerful  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  which,  after  difcovering  the  kingdoms 
of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the  Poitu- 

*  Navlgatio  Aloydi  Cadiunufll  apud  Novum  Orbem 
Oryn'.tii,  p  i.  iB.  Navij;:it.  all  llohidi  iSati  Tonic  jht  un 
rilolto  roriiigh,     Kaiiuilio,  i.    115. 
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guefe,  for  the  firft  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven,  book 
and  obferved  the  flars  of  another  hemifphere. 
John  was  not  only  felicitous  to  difcover,  but 
attentive  to  fecure  the  pofleflion  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. He  built  forts  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ; 
he  fent  out  colonies  to  fettle  there ;  he  ella- 
blifhed  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  more 
powerful  kingdoms ;  he  endeavoured  to  render 
liich  as  were  feeble  or  divided  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  princes 
voluntarily  acknowledged  them  Pelves  his  vaflals. 
Others  were  compelled  to  do  fo  by  force  of 
arms.  A  regular  and  welUdigefled  fyftem  was 
formed  with  refped  to  this  new  objc(5l  of  policy, 
and  by  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguefe 
power  and  commerce  in  Africa  were  eltabliihed 
upon  a  folid  foundation. 


' 'JRi.'l 


By  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  people  Hp^-^fif 
ot   Africa,   the  Portuguefe   gradually   acquired  antwiouto 
fome  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  that  country   Inj.cj.  ' 
which  they  had  not  vifitcd.     The  iiiformation 
which  they  received  from  the  natives,  added  to 
what  they  had  obferved  in  their  own  voyages, 
began  to  open  profpeds  more  extciifivc,  and  to 
fugged  the  idea  of  fchemes  more   important, 
than  thofe  which  had  hitherto  allured  and  occu- 
pied them.     'I'hty  had  detected  ilie  error  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  lurrid  zcme. 
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They  found,  as  they  proceeded  fouthwards,  that 
the  continent  of  Africa,  inftead  of  extending  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Ptolemy  % 
at  that  time  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned 
in  the  fcience  of  geography,  appeared  fenfibly  to 
contract  itfelf,  and  to  bend  towards  the  eafl. 
This  inSuced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  Phenician  voyages  round  Africa, 
which  had  lontr  been  deemed  fabulous,  and  led 
them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  following  the 
fame  route  they  might  arrive  at  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  engrofs  that  commerce  which  has  been  the 
fource  of  wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  pof- 
feffed  of  it.  The  comprehenfive  genius  of  Prince 
Henry,  as  we  may  conjedure  from  the  words  of 
the  pope's  bull,  had  early  formed  fome  idea  of 
this  navigation.  But  though  his  countrymen, 
at  that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the 
extent  of  *his  views  and  fchemes,  all  the  Portu- 
guefe  mathematicians  and  pilots  now  concurred 
in  reprefenting  taem  as  well  founded  and  prac- 
ticable. The  king  entered  with  warmth  into 
their  fentiments,  and  began  to  concert  mcafures 
for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage. 


k"'4  Hi  ^ 
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Bkforf.  his  preparations  for  this  expedition 
were  finilhcd,  accounts  were  tranfmitted  fron\ 

•  ViMc  N«)v.  Oibis  T.ibul.  Ccn0tai)li.  fecund.  Ptolcin. 
Anill.  173"). 
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Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coafl  had 
mentioned  a  mighty  kingdom  fituated  on  their 
continent,  at  a  great  diftance  towards  the  eaft, 
the  king  of  which,  according  to  their  defcription, 
profelTed  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  Portu- 
guefe  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that  this 
iiiufl:  be  the  emperor  of  Abyflinia,  to  whom  the 
Europeans,  feduced  by  a  miftake  of  Rubruquis, 
Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  eaft, 
abfurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prefter  or  Prefbyter 
John ;  and  as  he  hoped  to  receive  information 
:md  afliftance  from  a  Chriftian  prince,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a  fcheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their 
common  faith,  he  refolved  to  open,  if  poiTible, 
fome  intercourfe  with  his  court.  With  this 
view,  he  made  choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam 
and  Alphonfo  de  Payva,  who  were  pcrfeft 
mafters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  fent  them 
into  the  eaft,  to  fearch  for  the  refidence  of  this 
unknown  potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers 
of  friendfliip.  They  had  in  charge  likewife  to 
procure  whatever  intelligence  the  nations  which 
they  vifited  could  fupply,  with  refpe<5b  to  the 
trade  of  India,  and  the  courfe  of  navigation  to 
that  continent  ^ 
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BOOK       While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land, 
>  to  obtain  fome  knowledge  of  the  country,  which 

he  wiihed  fo  ardently  to  difcover,  he  did  not 
negleft  the  profecution  of  this  great  defign  by 
fea.     The  condud  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpofe, 
the  mod  arduous  and  important  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had  ever  projedted,  was  committed  to 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whofe  fagacity, 
experience,  and  fortitude,  rendered  him  equal  to 
the  undertaking.     He  ftretched  boldly  towards 
the  fouth,  and  proceeding  beyond  the  utmofl 
limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had   hitherto 
advanced,  difcovered  near  a  thoufand  miles  of 
new  country.     Neither  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  expofed,  by  a  fucceflion  of  violent  tempefls 
in  unknown  fcas,  and  by  the  frequent  mutinies 
of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  famine  which 
he   fuffered  from   lofmg   his   ftore-fhip,   could 
dtter  him  from  profecuting  his  ent6rprife.     In 
recompence  of  his  labours  and  perfeverance,  he 
at  lad  defcried  that   lofty  promontory   which 
bounds  Africa  to  the  fouth.     But  to  defcry  it, 
was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accomplifl). 
The  violence  of  the  winds,  the  Ihattered  con- 
dition of  his  fliips,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit  of 
his  failors,    compelled   him  to  return,   after  a 
voyaj^e  of  fixtecn  months,  in  which  he  difco- 
vered a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  any 
fornrr  navigator.      Diaz  had  called  the  pro- 
montory 
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montory  which  terminated  his  voyage  Caho  Tor- 
mentofo^  or  the  ftormy  Cape ;  but  the  king,  his 
mafter,  as  he  now  entertained  no  doubt  of 
having  found  the  long  defired  route  to  India^ 
gave  it  a  name  more  inviting,  and  of  better 
omen,  Tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope", 


n 


Those  fanguine  expe«3^ations  of  fuccefs  were  Moreccr- 
confirmed  by  the  intelligence  which  John  re-  fpSh'^of 
ceived  over  land,  in  confequence  of  his  embafly  ^"*^"^** 
to  Abyffinia.     Covillam  and  Payva,  in  obedience 
to  their  maftcr's  inftruflions,  had  repaired  to 
Grand  Cairo.     From  that  city,  they  travelled 
along  with  a  caravan  of  Egyptian  merchants, 
and  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at  Aden 
in  Arabia.     There  they  feparated ;  Payva  failed 
directly  towards  Abyffinia ;  Covillam  embarked 
for  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  having  vifitcd  Calecut, 
Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the   Malabar  coaft, 
returned  to  Sofala,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa, 
and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and 
he  had  fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous. 
Unfortunately  the  former  was  cruelly  murdered 
in  Abyflinia,  but  Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two 
Portuguefe  Jews,  whom  John,  whofe  provident 
(iigacity    attended  to  every   circumftance   that 
could  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  fchemes, 
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BOOK  had  difpatched  after  them,  in  order  to  receive 
a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  them  new  inftrudions.  By  one  of  thefe 
Jews,  Covillam  tranfmitted  to  Portugal  a  journal 
of  his  travels  by  fea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon 
the  trade  of  India,  together  with  exaft  maps  of 
the  coafts  on  which  he  had  touched ;  and  from 
what  he  himfelf  had  obferved,  as  well  as  from 
the  information  of  fkilful  feamen  in  different 
countries,  he  concluded,  that  by  failing  round 
Africa,  a  paffage  might  be  found  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  ^ 


Prepara- 
tions for 
anotlier 
tcyage. 
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The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opinion 
and  report,  with  the  difcoveries  which  Diaz  had 
lately  made,  left  hardly  any  fhadow  of  doubt 
with  refpeft  to  the  poflibility  of  failing  from 
Europe  to  India*  But  the  vafl:  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  furious  ftorms  which  Diaz  had 
encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguefe  to  fuch 
a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they  were 
now  become  adventurous  and  fkilful  mariners, 
that  fome  time  was  requifite  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary 
voyage.     The  courage,  however,  and  authority 

*  Faria  y  Soula  Toil.   Alia,  vol  i.  p.  27.     Lafitau  De- 
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bf  the  monarch,   gradually  difpelled   the  vain    book 
fears  of  his  fubjeds,  or  made  it  neceffary  to  i^  .J^  ^ 
conceal  them.     As  John  thought  himfelf  now 
upon  the  eve  of  accomplifliing  that  great  defign^ 
which  had  been  the  principal  objed  of  his  reign, 
his  earneftnefs  in  profecuting  it  became  fo  vehe- 
ment, that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and 
bereaved  him  of  fleep  through  the  night.    While 
he  was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wifdom 
und  experience  could  fuggeft,  in  order  to  enfure 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  de- 
cide concerning  the  fate  of  his  favourite  projeft, 
the  fame  of  the  vaft  difcoveries  which  the  For-  Thcattcn- 
tuguefe  had  already  made,  the  reports  concern-  kind  fixed 
ing   the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  ^'i*^"'^' 
had  received  from  the  Eaft,  and  the  profped:  of 
the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held 
them  in  fufpence  and  expe(5lation.     By  fome, 
the  maritime  (kill  and  navigations  of  the  Portu- 
guufe  were  compared  with  thole  of  the  Pheni- 
cians   and    Carthaginians,    and   exalted  above 
them.     Others  formed  conjeftures  concerning 
the  revolutions  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  fchemes  might  occafion  in  the  courfe  of 
trade,  and  the  political  ftate  of  Europe.     The 
Venetians  began  to  be  difquieted  with  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  lofmg  their  Indian  commerce,  the 
monopoly  of  which  was  the  chief  fource  of  their 
VOL,  !•  Q  power 
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BOOK    power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the  Portuguefe 

V  ..^.^   already  enjoyed  in  fancy,  the  wealth  of  the  Eaft. 

But,  during  this  interval,  which  gave  fuch  fcepe 

to  the  various  workings  of  curiofity,  of  hope 

fuddeniy       and  of  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe 

ni'wob-e'ii    ^^  ^^  cvent.  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  unex- 

pe6ted,  the  difcovery  of  a  New  World  fituated 

in  the  weft;  and  the  eyes  and  admiration  of 

mankind  turned  immediately  towards  that  great 

objed.        '  ,y  .  "•     • 
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Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fatne  of  thfi   book 

difcoveries  made  by  the  Portuguefe  had  al- 
lured into  their  fervice,  was  Chriftophet  Colon 
or  Columbus,  a  fiibjeft  of  the  tepublic  of  Ge- 
Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth 


Birth  and 
education 
of  GoIum« 


noa. 


are  known  with  certainty  * ;  but  he  was  de^ 
fcended  of  an  honourable  family,  though  re- 
duced to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes* 
ilh  anceftors  having  betaken  themfelves  for  fub- 
fiftence  to  a  fea-farhig  life,  Columbus  difcovered, 
in  his  early  yoiith,  the  peculiar  charader  and 
talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  pro- 
feflion.  Hi  parents,  inftead  of  thwarting  this 
original  propenfity  of  his  mind,  feem  to  have 
encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the  education 
which  they  gave  him.     After  acquiring  fome 


•  See  NOTE  XI. 
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knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  Ian* 
guage  in  which  fcience  was  taught  at  that  time, 
he  was  inftru6ted  in  geometry,  cofmography, 
aftronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  thefe 
he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predileftion, 
on  account  of  their  connedlion  with  navigation, 
his  favourite  objed,  that  he  advanced  wirh  rapid 
proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  Thus  quali- 
ficd,  he  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
began  his  career  on  that  element  which  con- 
duced him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early  voy. 
ages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  his  countrymen  the  Genoefe  frequented. 
This  being  a  fphere  too  narrow  for  his  aftive 
mind,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  the  northern 
ftas,  and  vifi^cd  the  coafts  of  Iceland,  to  whi^h 
the  Knglifli  and  other  nations  had  begun  to 
relbrt  on  account  of  its  fifliery.  As  navigation, 
in  every  diredion,  was  now  beconie  enter* 
prifing,  he  prcceeded  beyond  that  illand,  the 
Thulc  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced  feveral 
degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Having  fatif- 
fied  his  curiofity,  by  a  voyage  which  tended 
more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs, 
than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the 
fervicc  of  a  famous  fea-captain,  of  his  own  name 
and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  fnuill 
fijuadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  cxpence,  and 
by  cruifing  lomctimes  againfl:  the  Mahometans, 
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ibnietlmes  againft  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  book 
his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both  weahh 
and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  contir 
nued  for  feveral  years,  no  Icfs  diftinguifhed  for 
his  courage,  than  for  his  experience  as  a  failor. 
At  length,  in  an  obftinate  engagement,  off  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  caravals, 
returning  richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries, 
the  vefTel  on  board  which  he  ferved  took  fire, 
together  with  one  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  to 
which  it  was  fait  grappled.  In  this  dreadful 
extremity  his  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind 
did  not  forfake  him.  lie  threw  himfelf  into  the 
fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  tJie  fup- 
port  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he 
reached  the  fhore,  though  above  two  leagues 
dMant,  and  faved  a  life  referved  for  great  ua- 
dt^rtakings  \ 


As  foon  as   he  recovered  flrcngrh   for   the   He  enter* 
journey,  he  repaired  to  Lilbon,  where  many  or  i>ortuKu.fe 
his  countrymen  were  fettled.     They  foon  con-    "''"'" 
ccived  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  his   merit, 
as  well  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  foliciicd  him 
to  remam  in  that  kingdom,   where  his  naval 
(kill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering 
him  confpicuous.      To  every  adventurer,  ani- 
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)}  o  o  K     mated  either  wh  curiofity  to  vifit  new  coun- 
tries, or  with  ambition  to  diftinguifli  himlelf, 
the   Portuguefe   fervice  was  at   that   time   ex- 
tremely  inviting.      Cokmibus   liftened   with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
having  gained  the  cfl.ccm  of  a  Portuguefe  lady, 
whom  he  married,  fixed  his  refidcnce  in  Lifbon, 
This  alliance,  initcad  of  detaching  him  from  a 
fea-faring  life,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  defirc 
of  extending  it  fllU  farther.     His  wife  was  a 
dauQ;hter  of  Bartholomew  PcrcRrello,   one  of 
the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his 
early  navigations,  and  who,   under  his  protec- 
tion, had  difcovercd  and  planted  the  iflands  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.     Columbus  got  pof- 
jeflion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  expe- 
rienced navigator,   and  from  them  he  learned 
the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  h.^Ul  in 
making  their  difcoverics,  as  well  as  the  various 
circumilances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them 
in  their  attempts.     The  (ludy  of  thefe  Ibothed 
and  inflamed  his  favourite  paflion ;  and  while 
he  conteuiplated  the  maps,  and  read   the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  n jvv  countries  which  Pereftrello 
had  feen,  his  impatiLMicc  to  vifit  them  became 
irreiiflible.     In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Madeira,  and  contimicd  during  feve- 
ral  years  to  trade  witii   that   illand,   with  the 
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Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,   book. 
and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe 
had  dilcovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa '. 


COVlTit  S 
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By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired.  The  eff^^s 
<^uring  fuch  a  variety  of  voyages,  to  almoft 
every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that 
time,  any  intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  fca, 
he  was  now  become  one  of  the  moft  ikilful  na- 
vigators in  Europe.  But,  not  fatislied  with  that 
praife,  his  ambition  aimed  at  fomcthlng  more. 
The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  navi- 
gators had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and 
emulation,  which  fet  every  man  of  fcicnce  upon 
examining  all  the  circumftanccs  that  led  to  the 
difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  af- 
forded a  profped  of  fu cceeding  in  any  new  and' 
bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of  C'olumbus, 
naturally  inquifitive,  capable  of  deep  relleclion, 
and  turned  to  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  was  fo 
often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Portuguef':  IkuI  founded  their  Ichemes 
of  difcovery,  and  the  mode  on  whicli  they  had 
carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  begin  to 
form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their  plan,  and 
of  acconiplilhing  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they 
had  attempted  in  vain. 
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To   find  out  a  paflage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,   was   the  great  objedt  in  view  at  that 
period.      From  the  time  that  the   Portuguefe 
doubled  Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at 
which  they  aimed  in  all  their  navigations,  and, 
in  comparifon  with  it,  all  their  difcoveries  in 
Africa  appeared  inconfiderable.      The  fertility 
and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for  many 
ages  ;  its  fpices  and  other  valuable  commodities 
were  in  high  rpqueil  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  vaft  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arifmg  from 
their   having   engrofled   this   trade,   had  raifed 
the  envy  of  all  nations.     But  how  intent  foever 
the  Portuguefe  were  upon   difcovering  a  new 
route  to  thofe  defirable  regions,  they  fearchcd 
for  it  only  by  fleering  towards  the  fouth,  in 
hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the 
eaft,   after  they  had  failed  round   the  farther 
extremity  of  Africa.     This  courfe  was  ftill  un- 
known, and,  even  if  difcovered,  was  of  fuch 
immenfe  length,  that  i  voyage  from  Europe  to 
India  muft  have  appeared,  at  that  period,  an 
undertaking,  extremely   arduous  and  of  very 
uncertain  ilfue.     More  than  half  a  century  had 
been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to 
the   equator ;    a   much    longer    fpace  of  time 
ii\ight  elapfe  before  the  more  extcnfivc  naviga- 
tion from  tljat  to  India  could  be  accompliflied. 
Thcfe   reflections    upon    the    unccrlaintj,    the 
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danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  courfe  which  the   book 
Portuguefe  were   purfuing,    ns'nrally  led    Co- 
lumbus to  coniider  whether  a  fliorter  and  more 
dired  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might  not  be 
found  out.     After  ^.  volving  long  and  ferioufly 
every  circumftance    '''ggelled    by   liis   fuperior 
knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of 
navigation ;  after  comparing  attentively  the  ob- 
ftrvations  of  modern  pilots   with  the  hints  and 
conjeftures  of  ancient   authoris,  he  at  laft  con- 
cluded, that  by  failing  dirtdly  towards  the  weft, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries,  whicli 
probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
India,  mult  infallibly  be  difcovered. 
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Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  Tiir  prin- 
and  derived  from  different  Ic.urccs,  induced  him  which  in* 
to  adopt  this  npmion,  lermmgly  as  chnnerical  as  foumud. 
it  was  ntvv  vind  extraordinary.     I'hc  fpherical 
figure  of  the  earth  was  knowi^  and  its  magni- 
tude afcertained  with  lorpc  deg/cc  of  accuracy. 
From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of 
Europe,   Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were 
known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  Imali  i)ortion 
ot  the  terraqueous  globe.     It  was  fuitable  to  our 
ideas  concerning  the  wifdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  Autlior  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vail 
Vace  Hill  uncx[)lc/red  was  noi  covered  entirely 
by  a  walle  unprofimblc  ocean,  but  occupied  by 

countries 
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countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  ap- 
peared likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the 
continent,  on  this  fide  of  the  globe,  was  balanced 
by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other 
hemifphere.  Thefe  conclufions  concerning  the 
€:^i(lence  of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the 
figure  and  ftru(^ure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed 
by  the  obfervations  and  conjedures  of  modern 
liavigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot,  having  ftretched 
farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  chai  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved, 
floating  upon  the  fea;  and  as  it  was  driven 
towards  him  by  a  wcflcrly  wind,  he  concluded 
that  it  came  from  fome  unknown  land,  fituated 
in  that  qu?.:  ter.  Columbus's  brother-in-law  had 
found,  to  the  well  of  the  Madeira  ifles,  a  piece 
of  timber  fiifiiioned  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
brought  by  the  fame  wind ;  and  iiad  feen  like- 
wife  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  'he 
waves,  which  relembled  thofe  defcribed  by 
Ptolemy  as  produdions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  '.  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  trees, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon  the 
coafls  of  the  Azores,  and  at  one  time  the  dead 
bodisb  of  two  men  with  fingular  features,  refem- 
bliiig  I. either  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of 
Africa,  were  caft  afliore  there.  ' 
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As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  book 
from  theoretical  principles  and  pradical  i.bferv- 
ations,  led  Columbus  to  expe<^  the  difcovery  of 
pew  countrieyn  the  weftern  ocean,  other  reafons 
induced  him  to  believe  that  thefe  muft  be  con- 
nefted  with  the  continent  of  India.  Though  the 
ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India 
fiirther  than  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  yet  fome 
Greek  authofs  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are  prone, 
jmd  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  rcprefented  them  as  regions  of 
an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  aflirmed  that  india 
was  as  large  as  all  the  rcil  of  Afia.  Oneficritus, 
vhom  Pliny  the  naturalifi:  follows  %  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable 
earth.  Nearchus  aflerted,  that  it  would  take 
four  months  to  march  in  a  (Iraight  line  from  one 
extremity  of  India  to  the  other  ^  Tlie  journal 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded  towards  the 
Kaft  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Kuropcan 
had  ever  advanced,  fcemed  to  confirm  thefe 
exaggenucd  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his 
magnificent  dcfcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Cathay  and  CipangOy  and  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, the  names  of  which  were  unknown  in 
JCurope,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vail 
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extent.  From  thefe  accounts,  which,  however 
defe6tive,  were  the  mofc  accurate  that  the  people 
of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with 
refpeft  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  Eift,  Columbus 
drew  a  juft  conclufion.  He  contended,  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched 
out  towards  the  Eaft,  it  mud,  in  confequence  of 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  nearer 
to  the  iflands  which  had  lately  been  difcovered 
to  the  weft  of  Africa  j  that  the  diftance  from  the 
one  to  the  other  was  probably  not  very  confider- 
able ;  and  that  the  moft  direft,  as  well  as  (horteft 
couife  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  eaft,  was  to 
be  found  by  failing  due  weft^.  This  notion 
concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the  weftern 
parts  of  our  continent,  was  countenanced  by 
fome  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients,  the 
fan6lion  of  whofe  authority  was  neceflary,  in  that 
age,  to  procure  ?  favourable  reception  to  any 
tenet.  Ariftotle  thought  it  probable  that  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  communic.ition  by  fei\ 
between  them  "*.  Seneca,  in  terms  ftill  more 
explicit,    affirms,   that,  with  a  fair   yvind,  one 
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might  fail  from  Spain  to  India,  in  a  few  days '. 
The  famous  Atlantic  ifland  defcribed  by  Plato, 
and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country, 
beyond  which  an  unknown  continent  was  fitu^ 
ated,  is  reprefented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  thefe 
particulars,  Columbus,  in  whofe  character  the 
modefty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was  united 
with  the  ardent  enthufiafm  of  a  projedor,  did 
not  reft  with  fuch  abfolute  affurance  either  upon 
his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  as  not  to  confult  fuch  of  his  contem* 
poraries  as  were  capable  of  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in 
fupport  of  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-four,  he 
communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  proba- 
bility of  difcovering  new  countries,  by  failing 
weftwards,  to  Paul,  a  phyfician  of  Florence^ 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography, 
and  who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  candour 
which  he  difcovers  in  his  reply,  appears  to  have 
been  well  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  Co- 
lumbus placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of 
the  plan,  fuggcfttd  feveral  fads  in  confirmation 
of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  perfevere  in 
an  und«;rtakhig  fu  laudable,    and  which  muft 
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redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  couhiifi 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe'''       ^  • 
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To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of 
executing  great  defigns  than  that  of  Columbus^ 
all  thofe  reafonings,  and  obfervations,  and  autho- 
rities, would  have  ferved  only  as  the  foundation 
of  fome  plaufible  and  fruitlefs  theory,  which 
might  have  furnlihed  matter  for  ingenious  dif- 
courfe^  or  fanciful  conjedure.  But  with  his 
fanguine  and  enterprifmg  temper,  fpeculation 
led  diret^ly  to  action*  Fully  fati^fied  himfelf 
with  refpcft  to  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  he  was 
impatient  to  bring  it  to  :hc  tefl:  of  experimerltj 
and  to  fet  out  upon  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The 
fird  ftep  towards  this  was  to  fecure  the  patronage 
of  fome  of  the  confiderable  powers  in  Europe, 
capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an  enterprife.  As 
long  abfence  had  not  extinguifhed  the  affeftion 
which  he  bore  to  his  native  country,  he  wiflied 
that  it  fhould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 
invention.  With  this  vieiv,  he  laid  his  fcheme 
before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and  making  his 
country  the  firfl  tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to 
fail  under  the*  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quefl 
of  the  new  regions  which  he  expected  to  dif- 
covcr.     But  Columbus  had  rclided  for  fo  many 
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years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  boo 
unacquainted  with  his  abilities  and  charafter; 
and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  fo  little 
accuftomed  to  diftant  voyages,  that  they  could 
form  no  juft  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  They  inconfider- 
ately  rejected  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a 
chimerical  projedor,  and  loft  ^or  ever  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reftoring  their  .  anonwealth  to  itJ 
ancient  fplendour  *. 


Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  coun- 
try, Columbus  was  fo  little  difcou raged  by  the 
repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  inftead  of 
relinquifhing  his  undertaking,  he  purfued  it  with 
frefli  ardour.  He  made  his  next  overture  to 
John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofe  dominions  he 
had  been  long  eftabliflied,  and  whom  he  confi- 
fidered,  on  that  account,  as  having  the  fecond 
claim  to  his  fervice.  Here  every  circumftance 
feemed  to  promife  him  a  more  favourable  recep- 
tion. He  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enter- 
prifmg  genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval 
affairs,  and  proud  of  patronifmg  every  attempt 
to  difcover  new  countries.  His  fubjedls  were 
the  moft  experienced  navagltors  in  Europe,  and 
the  leafl:  apt  to  be  intimidated   either   by  the 

'  Htrrcra  Hift.  de  las  IndiasOccid.  dec.  i.  lib'.  I  c.  vii. 
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BOOK  novelty  or  boldnefs  of  any  maritime  expedition* 
*  -j',^  In  Portugal,  the  profeflional  (kill  of  Columbus* 
as  well  us  his  purfonal  good  qualities,  were  tho- 
roughly known :  and  as  the  former  rendered  it 
probable  that  his  fcheme  was  not.  altogether  vi- 
fionary,  the  latter  exeuipted  him  from  the  fuf- 
picion  of  any  (inider  intention  in  propofmg  it* 
Accordingly,  the  king  liitened  to  him  in  the 
moil  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confider- 
ation  of  his  phm  to  Diego  Qitiz,  bilhop  of 
Ceuia,  and  two  Jewifli  phyficians,  eminent  cof- 
mographers,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  confult 
in  matters  of  this  hind.  As  in  Genoa,  igno-* 
ranee  had  oppofcd  and  difappointed  Columbus  ; 
in  Lilbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an 
enemy  no  Icfs  formidable.  The  perfons,  accord* 
ing  to  whole  decilion  his  fcheme  was  to  b« 
adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the  chief  diredlors 
ui'  the  Purtuguele  navigations,  and  had  advifed 
to  fear ch  for  a  paifage  to  India,  by  (leering  a 
tourfe  direclly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus 
recommended  lu  (horter  and  more  certain* 
They  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  pro- 
pofal,  without  fubmittlng  to  the  double  mortifi- 
cation, of  condemning  their  own  theory,  and  of 
!'''d**"""d*  acknowledging  his  fuperior  fagacity.  After 
teafmg  him  with  captious  qucflions,  and  (lariing 
♦  innumerable  objc<f>ions,  with  a  view  of  betraying 

him  into  fuch  a  particular  «;xpl%nation  of  his 

fyftem. 
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fyftem,  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  difcovery  ^  ^^^^^  *^ 
of  its  nature,  they  deferred  pafling  a  final  judg-  v— ^-  -•j 
ment  with  refpcd  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
conlpired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advan- 
tages which  he  expcOed  from  the  fuccefs  of  his 
fcheme,  advifmg  the  king  to  difpatch  a  vefTel 
fecretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difco- 
very, by  following  cxaftly  the  courfe  which  Co- 
lumbus fecmed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting 
on  this  occafion  the  fcntiments  becoming  a 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfeL 
But  the  pilot  chofen  to  execute  Columbus's  plaa 
had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of 
approaching  land  appeared,  his  courage  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  Liibon,  execrating  the  pro- 
jed  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous "'. 

Upon  difcovcring   this   diflionourablc   tianf-   Ff«  i  ivm 
adion,  Columbus  felt  the  indignation  natural  to  an  i  .■i),.ii!» 
an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his   Jisliaiill' 
rcfentmcnt  determined  to  break  oil'  all    intcr- 
courfc  with  a  naiion  capable  of  fuch  flagrant 
treachery,     lie  inllantly  quilted  the  kingdom, 
and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofc  of  the  year 
one  ihoufiuul  four  hundred  and  cighiy-four.     As 
he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  protcdion  of 


"*  Life  of  Culiimbuii  c.  xl.  Hcir«ra,  dec.  t.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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BOOK  any  patron,  vihom  he  could  engage  to  apprbv^ 
of  his  plan)  and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he 
refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  who  at  that  time  goveAied  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Caflile  and  Aragon.  But  as  he 
had  already  experienced  the  uncertain  iflue  of 
applications  to  kings  and  minifters,  he  took  the 
precaution  of  fendhig  into  England  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communis 
cated  his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  negociate, 
at  the  fame  time,  with  Henry  VII.  who  was 
reputed  one  of  the  mod  fagacious  as  well  as  opu- 
lent princes  in  Europci    •     •  > ,    - ;   '.  j-      ''^«'  ^^^♦' 

It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Columbus 
entertained  doubts  and  fears  with  refpeft  to  the 
reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spanifli  court. 
Spain  was,  at  that  jundlure,  engaged  in  a  dan- 
gerous  war  with  Grenada,  the  lall  of  the  Moorifli 
kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  fuf- 
picious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to 
relifh  bold  or  uncommon  defigns.  Ifabella, 
though  more  generous  and  enterprifmg,  was 
under  the  influence  of  her  huiband  in  all  her 
a^^ions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no 
efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient 
Jimits,  and  had  belield  the  amazing  progrefs  ot 
difcovery  among  their  neighbours  the  Porta- 
gud'c,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to 

rival 
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rival  them.  The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded 
an  ample  field  to  the  national  activity  and  love 
ot  glory.  Under  circumltances  fo  unfavour- 
able, it  was  iinpofiible  for  Columbus  to  make 
rapid  progrefs  with  a  nation,  naturally  flow  and 
dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions.  Tlis  cha- 
ra6kr,  however,  was  admirably  adapted  to  that 
of  the  people,  whofe  confidence  and  proledion 
he  folicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous 
in  his  deportment ;  circumfpe6t  in  his  words 
and  adtions ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals ;  and 
(Exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and 
fundions  of  religion.  By  qualities  fo  refpedt- 
able,  he  not  only  gained  many  private  friends, 
but  acquired  fuch  general  efteem,  that,  not- 
withflanding  the  plainnefs  of  his  appearance, 
fuitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
not  confidered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom 
indigence  had  fuggcfted  a  vifionary  proje^,  but 
was  received  as  a  perfon  to  whofe  propofitions 
ferious  attention  was  due. 
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FERDINAND  and  Ifabella,  though  fully  occu-  riurchemt 
pled  by  their  operations  againd  the  Moors,  paid  {y  imfki'nui 
lb  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the  ^"''*'*' 
confideration  of  his  plau  to  the  queen's  confeifor, 
Ferdinand  dc  Talavera.     lie  confulted  fuch  of 
his  countrymen  as  were  fuppofed  belt  qualified 
to  decide  with  refpe^  to  a  fubjcdt  of  this  kind. 
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BOOK  But  true  fcience  had  hitherto  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  philofophers, 
feleded  to  judge  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment, 
did  not  comprehend  the  firft  principles  upon 
which  Columbus  founded  his  conjectures  and 
hopes.  Some  of  them,  from  miflaken  notions 
concerning  the  dimenfions  of  the  globe,  con* 
tended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote  parts  of 
the  eafl,  which  Columbus  expected  to  difcover, 
could  not  be  performed  in  lefs  than  three  years. 
Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find  the 
ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  ancient  philofophers ;  or,  if  he 
fhould  perfift:  in  fteering  towards  the  weft  beyond 
a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the 
globe  would  prevent  his  return,  dnd  that  he  muft 
inevitably  perifh,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  two  oppofite  hemi- 
fphercs,  which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined. 
Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  parti- 
cular difcuflion,  many  reje<5led  the  fcheme  in 
general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under 
which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprifing  fheher 
themfelves  in  every  age,  "  That  it  is  prefump* 
tuous  in  any  pcrfon,  to  fuppofe  that  he  alone 
poflefTcs  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  united."  They  maintained,  that  if 
there  were  really  any  fuch  countries  as  Co- 
lumbus pretended,  they  could  not  have  re- 
mained 
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malned    fo   long    concealed,    nor  would    the  n  o  o  k 
wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages  have  left 
the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe 
pilot. 
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It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  who  made 
addrefs  to  negociate  with  men  capable  of  ad- 
vancing fuch  ftrange  propofitions.  He  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  obftinacy  of  igno- 
rance, but  with  what  is  flill  more  inrraiflable, 
the  pride  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  innumer- 
able conferences,  and  wafting  five  years  in 
fiuitlefs  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy 
judges  fo  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety, 
Talavera,  at  laft,  made  fuch  an  unfavourable 
report  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced 
them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the  war 
with  the  Moors  fliould  be  brought  to  a  period, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new 

and  extenfive  enterprife. 

*  1, .    ■,  ^  ■     '         ' 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the 
harftinefs  of  this  declaration,  Columbus  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  final  rejeftlon  of  his  propofals. 
But  happily  for  mankind,  that  fuperiority  of 
genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming  great  and 
uncommon  defigns,  is  ufually  accompanied  with 
an  ardent  enthufiafm,  which  can  neither  be 
cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  difappoint- 
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BOOK  mcnt.  Columbus  was  of  this  fanguine  temper. 
Though  he  felt  deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to 
his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  from'a  court, 
where  he  had  been  amufed  fo  long  with  vain 
expedations,  his  confidence  in  the  juftnefs  of 
his  own  fyilem  did  not  diminiih,  and  his  impa- 
tience  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  it  by  an 
aftual  experiment,  became  greater  than  ever. 
HavMag  courted  the  protection  of  fovereign 
flates  without  fuccefs,  he  applied,  next,  to  per- 
fons  of  inferior  rank,  and  addreffed  fuccefllvcly 
the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi, 
who,  though  fubjefts,  were  poflefled  of  power 
and  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enterprife 
which  he  projected.  His  negociations  with 
them  proved  as  fruitlefs,  as  thofe  in  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  engaged ;  for  thefe  noblemen 
were  cither  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus's 
arguments  as  their  fuperiors,  or  they  were  afraid 
of  alarming  the  jealoufy,  and  offending  the  pride 
of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  fcheme  which 
he  had  rejefted ".   . 
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Amid  the  painful  fenfations  occafioned  by 
fuch  a  fucceHion  of  difappointments,  Columbus 
had  to  fuflain  the  additional  didrefs,  of  having 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
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bad  fent  to  the  court  of  England.  In  his  voy-f 
age  to  that  country*  Bartholomew  had  been  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
who  having  ftripped  him  of  every  thing,  de- 
tained him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years.  At 
kngth  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confidera- 
ble  time,  in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order 
to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would  purchafc  a 
decent  drefs,  in  which  he  might  venture  to 
appear  at  court.  He  then  laid  before  the 
king  the  propofals,  with  which  he  had  been 
entrufted  by  his  brother,  and,  notwithftanding 
Henry's  exceflive  caution  and  parfimony,  which 
rendered  him  averfe  to  new  or  expenfive 
undertakings,  he  received  Columbus's  overtures 
with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch  to 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  prefented. 
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MEANWHILE,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  Coiiim»m« 
with  his  brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no  pro-  prcfpt' » of 
fped  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  rcfolved  to  n?c,tui?'' 
vifit  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes  of  ^i**'"- 
meeting  with  a  more  favourable  reception  there. 
He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this  pur** 
pofe,  and  taken  meafures  for  the  difpolal  of  his 
children  during  his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez, 
the  guardian  of  the  monaflery  of  Rabida,  near 
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K  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  ear- 
nertly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey  for  a 
ihort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  of  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella, 
to  whom  he  was  known  perfonally.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whofe  abi- 
lities as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curio- 
fity  or  by  friendihip,  he  entered  upon  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  his  fyftem,  in  conjunction 
with  a  phyfician  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  a  confiderable  proficient  in  mathema- 
tical knowledge.  This  inveftigation  fatisfied 
them  fo  thoroughly,  with  refpeft  to  the  folidity 
of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded 
his  opinion,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in 
executing  the  plan  which  he  propofed,  that 
Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from 
being  deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit  wliich 
mud  accrue  to  the  patrons  of  fuch  a  grand 
cnterprife,  ventured  to  write  to  Ifabella,  conjur- 
ing her  to  confider  the  matter  anew,  with  the 
attention  which  it  merited,  .yj  . 
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Moved  by  the  rcprefentations  of  a  perfon 
whom  (he  refpeded,  Ifabella  defircd  Perez  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fc, 
in  which,  on  aocouat  of  the  ficge  of  Granada, 
the  court  rcfided  at  that  time,  that  !(he  ipight 
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confer  with  him  upon  this  important  fubjeft.  book 
The  firft  efFedt  of  their  interview  was  a  gracious 
invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court,  accom- 
panied with  the  prefent  of  a  fmali  fum  to  equip 
him  for  the  journey.     As  there  was  now  a  cer- 
tain profpect,   that   the  war   with   the   Moors 
would  fpeedily  be  brought  to  an  happy  iflue  by 
the  redudion  of  Granada,  which  would  leave 
the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  under- 
takings ;    this,   as  well  as  the  mark  of  royal 
favour,  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately 
honoured,   encouraged    his    friends   to   appear 
with  greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  fup- 
port  of  his  fcheme.     The  chief  of  thefe,  Alonfo 
de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in 
Caftile,  and  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whofe  merito- 
rious zeal  in  promoting  this  great  defign  entitles 
their  names  to  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory, 
introduced  Columbus  to  many  perfons'of  high 
rank,  and  intereded  them  warmly  in  his  be- 
half;  H   ,     ..  ,    •  •  \  .      -.-u    .' 
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But  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  infpirc  i» attain  dir- 
Ferdinand  with  favourable  fentiments.     He  dill  '''^*^'" 
regarded  Columbus's  projeft  as  extravagant  and 
chimerical ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts 
of  his  partizans  ineffcdual,  he  had  the  addrefs 
to  employ  in  this  new  negociation  with  him, 
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fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pro* 
nounced  his  fchemc  to  be  impradicable.  To 
their  aftonifliment,  Columbus'  appeared  before 
them  with  the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs 
as  formerly,  and  infided  upon  the  fame  high 
recompence.  He  propofed  that  a  fmall  fleet 
(hould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to 
attempt  the  difcovery,  and  demanded  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the 
feas  and  lands  which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  to 
have  the  tenths  of  the  profits  arifing  from  them, 
fettled  irrevocably  upon  himfelf  and  his  de- 
fcendants.  At  the  fame  time,  he  offered  to 
advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary 
for  accomplifliing  his  defign,  on  condition  that 
he  fliould  be  entitled  to  a  proportional  fliare  of 
benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
ihould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation 
for  any  reward  or  emolument  whatever.  In- 
ftead  of  viewing  this  condud  as  the  clearefl: 
evidence  of  his  full  perfuafion  with  refped  to 
the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  or  being  (truck 
with  that  magnanimity  which,  after  fo  many 
delays  and  repulfes,  would  ftoop  to  nothing 
inferior  to  its  original  claims,  the  perfons  with 
whom  Columbus  treated,  began  meanly  to  cal- 
culate the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
value  of  the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The 
expence,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  repr^fented  to 
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be  too  great  for  Spain,  in  the  prefent  exhaufted  book 
ftate  of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  th^ 
honours  and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus, 
were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  (hould  perform  the 
utmoft  of  what  he  had  promifed ;  and  if  all  his 
fanguine  hopes  fhould  prove  illufive,  fuch  vad 
concedions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed 
not  only  inconfiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this 
impofmg  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their 
opinion  appeared  fo  plaufible,  and  was  fo 
warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Ifabella 
declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Colunibus, 
and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negociation  with 
him  which  fhe  had  beeun.      ,    ,  ,.     .      .',,;(. 
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This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than 
all  the  difappointments  which  he  had  hitherto 
met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
bella, like  an  unexpeded  ray  of  light,  had 
opened  fuch  profpeds  of  fucccfs,  as  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end  ; 
but  now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned, 
and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  fup- 
port  the  (hock  of  fuch  an  unforefeen  reverfe* 
He  withdrew  in  deep  anguifh  from  court,  with 
an  intention  of  profecuting  his  voyage  to  Engi. 
land,  as  his  lall  refource.    ^, 
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About  that  time  Granada  furrendered,  and 
Ferdinand   and   Ifabella,    in    triumphal   pomp, 
took  poflcfTion  of  a  city,  the  reduftion  of  which 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of 
their  dominions,  and  rendered  them  mafters  of 
all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.     As 
the  flow  of  fpirits  which  accompanies  fuccefs 
elevrtes  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprifing, 
CJuintanilla  and  Santangel,  the;  vigilant  and  dif- 
cetning  patrons  of  Columbus,  took  advantage 
of  this  favourable  fituation,  in  order  to  make 
one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their  friend.     They 
addreflfed  themfelves  to  Ifabella,  and  after  ex- 
prefling  feme  furprife,  that  flie,  who  had  always 
been  the  munificent  patronefs  of  generous  un- 
dertakings, fliould  hefitate  fo  long  to  counte- 
nance the  mod  fplendid  fcheme  that  had  ever 
been   propofed   to  any  monarch ;   they  repre- 
fented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a 
found    undcrdanding    and    virtuous   charader, 
vrell  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  navigation, 
as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  form 
juft  ideas  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrufture  of  the 
globe  and  the  fituation  of  its  various  regions ; 
that,  by  offering  to  riik  his  own  life  and  fortune 
in  the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  he  gave  the 
mod  fatisfying  evidence  both  of  his  integrity 
%.r'u,  ,  and 
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The  HE  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  pcrfoni 
of  fuch  authority,  and  at  a  jundure  fo  well 
cliolen,  produced  the  dciircd  cU'ed.     They  dif- 
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and  hope  of  fuccefs ;  that  the  fum  requifite  for  book 
equipping  fuch  an  armament  as  he  demanded 
was  inconfiderable,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  im- 
menfe ;  that  he  demanded  no  recompence  for 
his  invention  and  labour,  but  what  was  to  arife 
from  the  countries  which  he  (hould  difcoverj 
that,  as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to 
make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  fpherc 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  an  inter- 
courfe  with  regions  hitherto  unknown,  fo  it 
would  afford  the  higheft  faiisfaftion  to  her 
piety  and  zeal,  after  re-eflablifliing  the  Chriftian 
faith  in  thofe  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  it 
had  been  long  banifhcd,  to  difcover  a  new 
world,  to  which  fli^  might  communicate  the 
light  and  bleflings  of  divine  truth  j  that  if  now 
fhe  did  not  decide  infhmtly,  the  opportunity 
would  be  irretrievably  loft  ;  that  Columbus  wa8 
OK  his  way  to  foreign  countries,  where  fomc 
prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would 
clofe  with  his  propofals,  and  Spain  would  for 
ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which  had  cx« 
eluded  her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that 
ilic  had  once  in  htr  power  to  have  enjoyed. 
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BOOK  pelled  all  Ifabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  (he  ot- 
>-.-v^*i^  dered  Columbus  to  be  inilantly  recalled,  de- 
»49*-  clared  htr  reiolution  of  employing  him  on  his 
own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  edate  of  her 
finances,  generoufly  offered  to  pledge  her  own 
jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as 
might  be  needed  in  making  preparations  for  the 
voyage.  Santangcl,  in  a  tranfport  of  gratitude, 
killed  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order  to  favc 
her  from  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mortifying 
expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  ad- 
vance immediately  the  fum  that  was  requifite  <*• 


The  condi- 
tions of  Ills 
tgrtciuent 
with  Spain* 


Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on 
his  journey,  when  the  meflenger  from  Ifabella 
overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  unexpefled  revolution  in  his  favour,  he 
returned  direflly  to  Santo  F^,  though  fome  re- 
mainder of  diflTidence  flill  mingled  itfelf  with  his 
joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Ifabella,  together  with  the  near  pro^ 
fpedl  of  fctting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had 
fo  long  been  tfie  obje*^  of  his  thoughts  and 
wiflics,  foon  elFaced  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  he  had  fuffcred  in  Spain,  during  eight  te- 
dious years  of  folicitation  and  fufpenfc.  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  facility  and 
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difpatch,  and  a  treaty  or  capitulation  with  Co- 
lumbus was  figned  on  the  feventeenth  of  April, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  i .  Ferdinand  and 
liabclla,  as  fovereigns  of  the  ocean,  conftitutcd 
Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  feas, 
iflands,  and  continents  which  fliould  be  difco- 
vered  by  his  induftry ;  and  ftipulated  that  he 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  ftiould  enjoy  this  office, 
with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caflile,  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurifdidion,  2.  They  appointed 
Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  iflands  and 
continents  which  he  (hould  difcover ;  but  if, 
for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  (hould 
hereafter  be  necefl'ary  to  eftablilh  a  fcparate  go- 
vernor in  any  of  thofe  countries,  they  autho- 
rifed  Columbus  to  name  three  perfons,  of  whom 
they  would  choofe  one  for  that  office ;  and  the 
dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  waa 
likewife  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Co- 
lumbus. 3,  They  granted  to  Columbus  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  ihe  free  profits 
accruing  from  the  productions  and  commcrcs 
of  the  countries  which  he  (hould  difccvcr. 
4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controverfy  or 
law'fuit  (hall  arife  with  refped  to  any  mercantile 
tranfadlon  in  the  countries  which  (lionld  be  dif- 
covercd,  it  (hould  be  determined  by  the  fole 
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authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  him.  5.  They  permitted  Columbus 
M9a-  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  fhould  be 
expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and 
in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  entitled  him,  in 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit  •*. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  con- 
joined with  that  of  Ifabella  in  this  tranfadtion, 
[lis  didruft  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent  that 
he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as 
king  of  Aragon.  As  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjefts  of  that 
kingdom  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits 
which  might  redound  from  its  fuccefs.  ^   -^ 

The  prepa.       As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  ficned,  Ifabella, 

rations  for  .  .    .         .       P  . 

iii»vo)a!{t.  by  her  attention  and  aOivity  m  forwardmg  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  endeavoured  to 
make  fome  reparation  to  Columbus  for  the 
time  which  he  had  loll  in  fruitlefs  folicitation. 
By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon 
her  was  adjuflcd  ;  and  ('olumbus  waited  on  the 
king  and  queen,  ia  order  to  receive  their  final 
indrudions.    Every  thing  refpeding  the  dcfti- 

P  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  if.     Hcncra,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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nation  and  condud  of  the  voyage,  they  com-  book 
milted  implicitly  to  the  difpofal  of  Iiis  prudence. 
But  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  jufl  caufe 
of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  (Iriflly 
enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difcoverers.  Ifa- 
bella  had  ordered  the  fhips,  of  which  Columbus 
was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out  in 
the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia.  As  the  guardian  Juan 
Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  had  already  been  fo 
much  indebted,  refided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good 
ecclefiaftic,  as  well  as  by  his  own  connedion 
with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raifcd  among 
them  what  he  wanted  of  the  fum  that  he  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  engaged  fcveral 
of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage. 
The  chief  of  thefe  aflbciates  were  three  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of  confiderable  wealth, 
and  of  great  experience  in  naval  afiairs,  who 
were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes 

in  the  expedition.    ,.  ., .  .1  ...       , ,.  ,,i ,. 
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But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Co- 
lumbus, the  armament  was  not  fuitable,  cither 
to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was 
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COOK  equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice 
u-^,— —  ioi  which  it  was  deftined.  It  confifted  of  three 
H9*'  veflcls.  The  hirgeft,  a  fhip  of  no  confidcrable 
burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  ad- 
miral, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria^ 
out  of  rcfpe<?l  for  the  Blefled  Virgin,  whom  he 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fe- 
cond,  called  the  Pintay  Martin  Pinzon  was  cap- 
tain, and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third, 
named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the  command  of 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe  two  were  light 
veffels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to 
large  boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and 
had  on  board  ninety  men,  moflly  failors,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed  the 
fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentlemen  of 
Ifabella's  court,  whom  (he  appointed  to  accom- 
pany  him.  Though  the  expence  of  the  under- 
taking wa$  one  of  the  circum (lances  which 
chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded 
fo  long  the  negociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum 
employed  in  fitting  out  this  fquadron  did  not 
exceed  four  tlioufand  pounds. 


As  the  art  of  fhip-building  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of 
veifels  was  accommodated  to  the  fhort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  (be  coad  which  they  were  accuf* 
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tomed  to  perform,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  courage 
as  well  as  enterprifing  genius  of  Columbus,  that 
he  ventured,  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit  for  a  diftant 
navigation,  to  explore  unknown  feas,  where  he 
had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the 
tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expofed.  His 
eagernefs  to  accomplifh  the  great  defign  which 
had  fo  long  engroffed  his  thoughts,  made  him 
overlook  or  difregard  every  circumftance  that 
would  have  intimidated  a  mind  lefs  adventurous. 
He  pufhed  forward  the  preparations  with  fuch 
ardour,  and  was  feconded  fo  effeftually  by  the 
perfons  to  whom  Ifabella  committed  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  this  bufmefs,  that  every  thing  was 
foon  in  readinefs  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Co- 
lumbus was  deeply  imprefled  with  fentiments  of 
religion,  he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expe- 
didon  fo  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great  objedk 
was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance 
and  proteftion  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he, 
together  whh  all  the  perfons  under  his  com- 
mand, marched  in  folemn  procedion  to  the 
monaftery  of  Rabida.  After  confefling  their 
fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution,  they  received  the 
holy  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian, 
uho  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the  fMccefs 
i  I  ?  of 
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His  depar- 
ture from 
Spain* 


Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day 
of  Auguft,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little 
before  fun-rife,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  crowd  of 
fpedators,  who  fent  up  their  fupplications   to 
Heaven  for  the  profperous  iifue  of  the  voyage, 
Auguft  13.    which  they  wifhed  rather  than  expeded.     Co- 
lumbus fleered  diredly  for  the  Canary  Iflands, 
and  arrived  there  without  any  occurrence  that 
would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occa- 
fion.     But,  in  a  voyage  of  fuch  expectation  and 
importance,  every  circumftance  was  the  object 
of  attention.    The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke 
loofe,  the  day  after  flie  left  the  harbour,   and 
that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ilitious  than  unfkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the 
unfortunate  defliny  of  the  expedition.     Even  in 
the  fhort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  fhips  were 
found  to  be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be 
very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  ex- 
pefted  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.     Co- 
lumbus  refitted   them,    however,    to   the   bed 
of    his    power,    and    having   fupplied  himfelf 
with   frefli   provifions,    he  took  his  departure 
from  Gomera,    one  of  the  mod  weflerly  of 
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the  Canary  iilands,  on  the  fixth  day  of  Sep-  b  o  o  k  ' 

tember.  i^-  ^      '.  .r  •  <,  -^-^ 

..     -.  149a. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  The  courfe 
be  faid  to  begin  j    for  Columbus  holding  his  held. 
courfe  due   weft,    left   immediately  the  ufual  - 
track  of  mvigation,  and  ftretched  into  unfre- 
quented and  unknown  feas.     The  firft  day, '  as 
it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way  j  but 
on  the  fecond,  he  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries ; 
and  many  of  the  failors,  dejefted  already  and 
difmayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs 
of  the  undertaking,  began  to  beat  their  breafts, 
and  to  fhed  tears,  as  if  they 'were  never  more      ■']  .y.", 
to  behold   land.     Columbus  comforted  them 
with  affurances  of  fuccefs,  and  the  profpeft  of 
vaft  wealth,  in  thofe  opulent  regions  whither  he 
was  condu6ling  them.     This  early  difcovery  of 
the  Ipirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbus,  that 
he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difHcuhies  which  might  be  expedled 
from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but  with 
fuch  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ignorance 
and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command ; 
and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of  governing  the 
minds  of  men  would  be  no  lefs  requifite  for 
accomplifhing  the  difcoveries  which  he  had  in 
view,  than  naval  (kill  and  undaunted  courage. 
Happily  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  country  by 
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which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent 
temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a  projeftor^ 
virtues  of  another  fpecieis,  which  are  rarely 
united  with  them.  He  poffefled  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind,  an  infmuating  addrefs^ 
a  patient  perfeverance  in  executing  any  plan, 
the  perfeft  government  of  his  own  paffion?, 
and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over 
thofe  of  other  men.  All  thefe  qualities,  which 
formed  him  for  command,  were  accompanied 
^ith  that  fuperior  knowledge  of  his  profeffion, 
which  begets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  To  unfkilful  Spanifh  failors,  ac- 
cuftomed  only  to  coafting  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terrimean,  the  maritime  fcience  of  Columbus^ 
the  fruit  of  thirty  years  experience,  improved 
by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  invefitions  of 
the  Portuguefe,  appeared  immenfe.  As  foon  as 
they  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by  his 
fole  authority ;  he  fuperintended  the  execution 
of  every  order ;  and  allowing  himfelf  only  a  few 
hours  for  fleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon 
deck.  As  his  courfe  lay  through  feas  which 
had  not  formerly  been  vifited,  the  founding-line, 
or  inftruments  for  obfervation,  were  continually 
in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portu- 
guefe difcoverers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of 
'  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  appearance  of  fiflies,  of  fea-weeds,  and  of 
*  -  .  .'  every 
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every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and  en-    book 
tered  every  occurrence,   with  a  minute  exa^-  Ui  a^^.  1^ 
nefs,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept.     As  the      '*'** 
length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming 
failors  habituated  only  to  (hort  excurfions,  Co- 
lumbus endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the 
real    progrefs  which   they  made.      With    this 
view,  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the 
fecond  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uni- 
formly employed  the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning 
Ihort  during  the  whole  voyage.     By  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  two 
hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canary  Ifles, 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  land  than  any  Spa- 
niard had  been  before  that  time.     There  they  Apprehen- 
were  (truck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs  aflonifh-  alarms  of 
ing  than  new.     They  obferved  that  the  mag- 
netic needle,  in  their  compaffes,  did  not  point 
exactly  to  the  polar  flar,  but  varied  towards  the 
weft  ;    and  as  they  proceeded,  this  variation  in- 
creafed.    This  appearance,  which  is  now  fami- 
liar, though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the  myfteries 
of  nature,  into  the  caufe  of  which  the  fagacity  of 
man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the 
companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.     They 
were  now  in  a  boundlefs  and  unknown  ocean, 
far  from  the  ufuai  courfe  of  navigation ;  nature 
itfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide 
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K  which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them. 
Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than  inge- 
nuity, invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance, 
which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  hinifelf,  feemed 
fo  plaufible  to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their  fears, 
or  filenc^d  their  murmurs.     •  .  .= 


•}'. 
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He  ftill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Canary  Iflands. 
In  this  Gourfe  he  came  within  the  fphere  of  the 
trade  wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  eaft  to 
weft,  between  the  tropics  and  a  few  degrees  be- 
yond them.  He  advanced  before  this  fteady 
gale  with  fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was 
feldom  neceflary  to  fliift  a  fail.  When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Cana- 
ries, he  found  the  fea  fo  covered  with  weeds, 
that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent,  and 
in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  veU'els.  This  ftrange  appear- 
ance occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The 
failors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at 
the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean; 
that  thefe  floating  weeds  would  obftrud  their 
farther  progrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous  rocks, 
or  fome  large  trad:  of  land,  which  had  funk, 
they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had 
alarmed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them, 
• .  iv  i.  '  and 
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and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  fign  of  approach- 
ing land.  At  the  fame  time,  a  brilk  gale  arofe, 
and  carried  them  forward.  Several  birds  were  '*9»- 
feen  hovering  about  the  fliip**,  and  directed  their 
flight  towards  the  weft.  The  defponding  crew 
refumcd  fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  began  to 
entertain  frefli  hopes.  / 

Upon  the  firft  of  0£lober  they  were,  accord-  'r''^'"=  »"• 

,  •'  ctealc. 

ing  to  the  admirars  reckonmg,  feven  hundred 
and  feventy  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries  ; 
but  left  his  men  fhould  be  intimidated  by  the 
prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out 
that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred  and 
eighty. four  leagues ;  and,  fortunately  for  Co- 
lumbus, neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  thofe  of  the 
other  (hips,  had  fkill  fufficient  to  corred  this 
error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  fea;  they  had  proceeded 
far  beyond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted 
or  deemed  pofTible  \  all  their  prognoftics  of  dif^ 
covery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other 
circumftances,  had  proved  fallacious ;  the  appear- 
ances of  land,  with  which  their  own  credulity  or 
.  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time 
to  time  flattered  and  amufed  them,  had  been 
altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpeft  of  fucccfs 
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fecmed  now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.  Thele 
rcfle6lion.s  occurred  often  to  men,  who  had  no 
other  object  or  occupation  than  to  reafon  and 
difcourfe  concerning  the  intention  and  circum-* 
(lances  of  their  expedition.  They  made  impref- 
fion,  at  iirH;,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and, 
extending,  by  degrees,  to  fuch  as  were  better 
informed  or  more  refolute,  the  contagion  fpread 
at  length  from  (hip  to  (hip.  From  fecret  whif- 
pers  or  murmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open 
cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
fovereign  with  inconfiderate  credulity,  in  paying 
fuch  regard  to  the  vain  promifes  and  ra(h  con- 
jeftures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard 
the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjefts,  in  pro- 
fecuting  a  chimerical  fcheme.  They  affirmed, 
that  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by 
venturing  fo  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopelef* 
courfe,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  rcfufmg  to 
follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate  atlventurer  to 
certain  dcftrudion.  They  contended,  that  it 
was  nccelfary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain^ 
while  their  crazy  veflcls  were  ftill  in  a  condition 
to  keep  the  fea,  but  exprcfled  their  fears  that  the 
attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  tiie  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  been  fo  favourable  to  their  courfe» 
mud  render  it  impolliblc  to  fail  in  the  oppofite 
diredion.  All  agreed  that  Columbus  (hould  be 
compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure  on  which 

their 
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their  common  fafety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  propofed,  as  the  mod  expedi- 
tious and  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once 
of  his  remondrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea, 
being  perfuaded  that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain, 
the  death  of  an  unfuccefsful  projector  would 
excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  with 
no  curiofity. 
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Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous    The»<!di*ft 
fituation.     He  had  obferved,  with  great  uneafi-   hus  in 
nefs,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  them."* 
fear  in  producing  difaffedion  among  his  crew, 
and  faw  that  it -was  now  ready  to  burd  out  into 
open  mutiny.     He  retained,   however,   perfed 
prefence  of  mind.     He  affefted  to  feem  ignorant 
of    their   machinations.     Notwithdanding    the 
agitation  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a 
man  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs  he  had  made, 
and  confident  of  fuccefs.     Sometimes  he  em- 
ployed all  the  arts  of  infmuation,  to  foothe  his 
men.     Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work  upon 
their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  dclcrip- 
tions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were 
about  to  acquire.     On  other  occafions,  he  af- 
fumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
with  vengeance  from  their  f  vereign,  if,  by  their 
dadardly  behaviour,    they  fhould    defeat   this 

noble 
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BOOK  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  exalt  the  SpaniQi  name  above  that  of  every 
other  nation.  Even  with  feditious  failors,  the 
words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed 
to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  perfuafive,  and 
not  only  reftrained  them  from  thofe  violent 
exceffes  which  they  meditated,  bur  prevailed 
with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  fome 


time  longer- 
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As  they  proceeded,    the  indications  of  ap- 
proaching land  feemed  to  be  more  certain,  and 
excited  hope  in  proportion.     The  birds  began 
to  appear  in  flocks,  making  towards  the  fouth- 
wcft.     Columbus,  in   imitation   of   the  Portu- 
guefe  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  feve- 
ral  of  their  difcoveries,  by  the  motion  of  birds, 
altered  his  courfe  from  due  weft  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.     But, 
after  holding  on  for  feveral  days  in  this  new 
dire£lion,  without  any  better  fuccefs  than  for- 
merly,  having   feen   no   objcft,    during  thirty 
days,  but  the  fea  and  the  fl^y,  the  hopes  of  his 
companions  fubfidcd  filler  than  they  had  rifen ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force  ;  impa- 
tience,   rage,    and   dcfpair,   appeared  in  every 
nnn«rofn   countcnancc.      All  fcnfe  of  fubordination  was 
loft  :  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred 
with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  fupportcd  his 

authority, 
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authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men  ;  b  o  o  ic 
they  affembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expof- 
tulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats 
with  their  expoftulations,  and  required  him 
inftanily  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe. 
Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which 
having  been  tried  fo  often  had  led  their  eflcft ; 
and  that  it  was  impoflible  to  rekindle  any  zeal 
for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men,  in 
whofe  breafls  fear  had  extinguifhed  every  gene- 
rous fentiment.  He  faw  that  it  was  no  lefs  vain  Dtftrers.tf 
to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  fevere 
meafures,  to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general  and  fo 
violent.  It  was  neceffary,  on  all  thefe  accounts, 
to  foothe  paflions  which  he  could  no  longer  com- 
mand, and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impe- 
tuous to  be  checked,  lie  promifed  folemnly  to 
his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  requcfl:, 
provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey 
his  commands  for  three  days  longer,  and  if, 
during  that  time,  land  were  not  difcovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  dired 
his  courfe  towards  Spain'. 
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Enracjed  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient   I'ncPtjrijt- 
)to  turn  their  faces  again  towards  their  nati  -c   ;^'u^o^*^' 
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BOOK  country,  this  propofition  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreafonable.  Nor  did  Colqmbus  hazard  much 
in  confining  himfelf  to  a  term  fo  fliort.  The 
prefages  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  nqme.- 
rous  and  promifmg,  that  he  deemed  them  infal- 
lible. For  fome  days  the  founding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up 
indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  diftance.  The 
flocks  of  birds  increafed,  and  were  compofed  not 
only  of  fea  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  tly  far  from  the  (hore.  The 
crew  of  the  Pinta  obferved  a  cane  floating,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  likcwife  a 
piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  lailors 
aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  red  berries,  perfeftly  frefli.  The  clouds 
around  the  feiting  fun  afl'umed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and, 
during  night,  the  wind  became  unequal  and 
variable.  From  all  thefe  fymptoms,  Columbus 
was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  eleventh  of  Odober,  after  public 
prayers  for  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be 
furled,  and  the  fliips  to  lie  to,  keeping  drift 
watch,  left  they  fhould  be  driven  alhore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  fufpcnfe  and 
expectation,  no  man  fliut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon 
deck,  gazing  intently  towards  thi\t  quurtcr  where 
3  they 
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they  expected  to  difcover  the  land,  which  had  b  o  o  k 
been  fo  long  the  objeft  of  their  wiflies. 


About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  Landrfif. 
(landing  on  the  forecaftle,  oblerved  a  light  at  a 
diftance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro 
Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe. 
Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo, 
comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  faw  it  in 
motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  found  of  landy 
land,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  (hips.  But,  having 
been  fo  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances, 
every  man  was  now  become  flow  of  belief,  and 
waited,  in  all  the  anguiih  of  uncertainty  and 
impatience,  for  the  return  of  day.  As  loon  as  Friday, 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dif- 
pelled.  From  every  fliip  an  ifland  was  feen 
about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  an4 
verdant  fields,  well  flored  with  wood,  and  wa- 
tered with  many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpe£t  of 
a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta 
inftantly  began  the  Te  Dcum,  as  a  hymn  of 
thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  thofe  i 
of  the  other  fliips,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tranf- 
ports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  a£l  of  juiHce 
to  their  commander.    They  threw  thcmfelves  at 
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the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  felf-con. 
demnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredu- 
lity, and  infolence,  which  had  created  him  fo 
much  unneceflary  difquiet,  and  had  fo  often 
obftrucled  the  profecution  of  his  well-concerted 
plan  ;  and  pafFmg,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admi- 
ration, from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now 
pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  fo  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  perlbn  infpired  by 
Heaven  with  fagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a  defign  fo  far 
beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former 

aXwd*  rnf\  '•,   »'.  V       '      '\'\     '  .V    ••  it,  \  *'      •'       !^ 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the 
ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with  warlike 
mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  coaft,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the 
fpe^lacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes 
and  geftures  expreffed  wonder  and  aftoniftiment 
at  the  ftrange  objects  which  prefented  themfelves 
to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firfl  European 
who  fet  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had 
difcovered.  He  landed  iii  j.  rich  drcfs,  and  with 
a  naked  fv^ord  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed, 
and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kiifed  the  ground 
V  ii  which 
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\vhich  they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  They  b  o  o  ic 
next  erefted  a  crucifix,  and  proftrating  them- 
felves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
ccildufting  their  voyage  to  fuch  an  happy  iflue* 
They  then  took  folemn  pofleflion  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  with  all  the 
formalities  which  the  Portuguefe  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  obferve  in  a^ls  of  this  kind,  in  their 
new  difcoveries '.        "      \ 


n 


The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  Tiieirmo. 
furrounded  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  ni.!imcnt. 
in  filent  admiration,  upon  adions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did 
not  forefee  the  confequences.  The  drefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  whitenefs  of  their  (kins,  their 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  (trange  and  fur- 
piifmg.  The  vafl  machines  in  which  they  had 
traverfed  the  ocean,  that  feemed  to  move  upon 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful 
found  refembling  thunder,  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  fmoke,  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that  they  began  to  rcfpedt  their  new 
gucfls  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who 
had  defcended  to  vifit  the  earth.       V  /  ' 


■  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  22,  23.     licrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  1. 
c.  13. 
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The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at 
the  fcene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and 
fhrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  thofe  which 
flouriflied  in  Europe.  The  foil  feemed  to  be 
rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation.  The 
climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though 
extremely  delightful.  The  inhabitants  appeared 
in  the  fimple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely 
naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled, 
floated  upon  their  fhoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
trellcs  around  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly 
fmooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dufky 
copper  colour,  their  features  fmgular,  rather 
than  difagreeable,  their  afpec^  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  fhaped,  and 
active.  Their  faces,  and  fcveral  parts  of  their 
body,  were  fantaftically  painted  with  glaring 
Colours.  They  were  fliy  at  firfl:  through  fear, 
but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  ihem 
hawks-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in 
return  for  which  they  gave  fiicli  provifions  as 
they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yarn,  the  only  com- 
modity of  value  that  they  could  produce.  To- 
wards evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his  fliip, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their 
boars,  wliich  they  called  anioes^i  and  thou<;li 
rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fmgle  tree, 
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they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dexterity.  B 
Thus,  in  the  firft  interview  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing 
was  conduced  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual 
fatisfadion.  The  former,  enlightened  and  am- 
bitious, formed  already  vaft  ideas  with  refpeft  to 
the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view. 
The  latter,  fimple  and  undifcerning,  had  no 
forefight  of  tfic  calamities  and  defolation  which 
were  approaching  their  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  alTumed  the  title  and   coiumhus 

affumes  the 

authority  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  called  the  ifland  titje  of  ad. 
which  he  had  difcovered  San  Salvador.  It  is  viceroy. 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani^  which 
the  natives  gave  to  it,  and  is  one  of  that  large 
clufler  of  iflands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama 
ifles.  It  is  fituated  above  three  thoufand  miles 
to  the  weft  of  Gomera,  from  which  the  fqua- 
dron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to 
the  fouth  of  it ;  fo  little  had  Columbus  deviated 
from  the  wefterly  courfe,  which  he  had  chofen 
as  the  moft  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifiting   Proceeds 
the  coafts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  from  the  univerfal   Joward.the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,   he  perceived  that 
this  was  not  the  rich  country  for   which   he 

K  a  ijpught. 
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BOOK  fought.  But,  conformably  to  his  theory  con- 
4^-^l.^  cerning  the  difcovety  of  thofe  regions  of  Afia 
'*'*•  which  ftretched  towards  the  eaft,  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  iiles  which 
geographers  defcribed  as  fituated  in  the  great 
ocean  adjacent  to  India  *.  Having  obferved  that 
mod  of  the  people  whom  he  had  feen  wore 
fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in 
their  noftrils,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they 
got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  towards 
the  fouth,  and  made  him  comprehend  by  figns, 
that  gold  abounded  in  countries  fituated  in  that 
quarter.  Thither  he  immediately  determined  to 
direft  his  courfe,  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
there  thofe  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the 
obje£t  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a  recom- 
peuce  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took 
along  with  him  feven  of  the  natives  of  San  Sal- 
vador, that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanifh  language, 
they  might  feive  as  guides  and  interpreters  ;  and 
thofe  innocent  people  confidered  it  as  a  mark  of 
diftindion  when  they  were  felefted  to  accompany 
him.  .     •  1    . . 


DiUover» 
Cuba. 


Hk  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  threr 
of  the  largeft,  on  which  he  beftowed  the  nameo 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and 
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Ifabella.     But  as   their  foil,  produ£lions,  and   book 
inhabitants,  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  San  SaU 
vador,  he  made  no  ftay  in  any  of  them.     He 
inquired  everywhere   for  gold,   and  the   figns 
that  were  uniformly  made  by  way  of  anfwer, 
confirmed    him    in  the    opinion    that  it  was 
brought   from  the   fouth.      He   followed   that 
courfe,   and  foon  difcovered  a  country  which 
appeared   very  extenfive,    not   perfeftly   level, 
like  thofe  which  he  had  already  vifited,  but  fo 
diverfified  with  rifing  grounds,    hills,    rivers, 
woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether 
it  might  prove  an  ifland,  or  part  of  the  conti» 
nent.     The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  he 
had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba ;  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name  of  Juanna.     He  entered  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  with  his  fquadron,  and  all  the 
mhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approached 
the  fhore.     But  as  he   refolved  to  careen  his 
(hips   in   that  place,   he  fent   fome   Spaniards, 
together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador, 
to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  country.     They, 
having   advanced   above   fixty  miles   from  the 
ihore,  reported,    upon   their  return,    that  the 
foil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any 
they   had   hitherto   difcovered  j    that,    befides 
many  fcattered  cottages,   they  had  found  one 
village,  containing  above  a  thoufand  inhabitants ; 
that  the  people,  though  naked,  feemed  to  be 
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more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  San  Salvador, 
but  had  treated  them  with  the  fame  refpedfu! 
attention,  kifling  their  feet,  and  honouring  them 
as  facred  beings  allied  to  Heaven  ;  that  they  had 
given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the  tafte  of 
which  refembled  roafted  chefnuts,  and  likewife 
a  fmgular  fpecies  of  corn  called  maize^  which, 
either  when  roafted  whole  or  ground  into  meal, 
was  abundantly  palatable ;  that  there  feemed  to 
be  no  four-footed  animals  in  the  country,  but  a 
fpecies  of  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a 
creature  refembling  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much 
fmaller  fize  ;  that  they  had  obferved  fome  orna- 
ments of  gold  among  the  people,  but  of  no 
great  value ". 


'^rrjJM! 


•?f'r^:^j;  '^^iv\- 


;«te 


His  conjee.       Thebe  melTengers  had  prevailed  with  fome  of 

tures  with         ,  .  .  1         •    r  i 

regard  to  it.  the  Hatives  to  accompauy  them,  who  mtormed 
Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  made 
their  ornaments  ykz%  found  in  Cubanacati.  By 
this  word  they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part 
of  Cuba  J  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of 
their  language,  as  well  as  unaccuftomed  to 
their  pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  running 
continually  upon  his  own  theory  concerning  the 
difcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the 
refemblance  of  found,  to  fuppofe  that  they  fpoke 

"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24 — 2B.     tienera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i. 
c.  14. 
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of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opu- 
lent kingdom  of  Cathay,  defcribed  by  Marco 
Polo,  was  not  very  remote.  This  induced  him 
to  employ  fome  time  in  viewing  the  country. 
He  vifited  almoft  every  harbour,  from  Porto  del 
Principe,  on  the  north  coaft  of  Cuba,  to  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland :  but,  though 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fcenes  which 
everywhere  prefented  themfelves,  and  amazed 
at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  foil,  both  which, 
from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively  impref- 
fion  upon  his  imagination  *,  he  did  not  find  gold 
in  fuch  quantity  as  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  either 
the  avarice  of  his  followers,  or  the  expectations 
of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return.  The 
people  of  the  country,  as  much  aftonifhed  at  his 
eagernefs  in  queft  of  gold  as  the  Europeans 
were  at  their  ignorance  and  fimplicity,  pointed 
towards  the  eaft,  where  an  ifland  which  they 
called  Hayti  was  fituated,  in  which  that  metal 
was  more  abundant  than  among  them.  Colum- 
bus ordered  his  fquadron  to  bend  its  courfe 
thither ;  but  Martin  Alonfo  Pinzon,  impatient 
to  be  the  firfl  who  fliould  take  pofl'elTion  of  the 
treafures  which  this  country  was  fuppofed  to 
contain,  quitted  his  companions,  regardlefs  of 
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B  o^o  K    all  the  Admiral's  fignals  to  flaken  fail  until  they 

^->^'  — i  fliould  come  up  with  him.  .1, <.,-,) 4  :< 

theTnrnd  Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did 

Hifpanioia.  Rot  rcach  Hayti  till  the  fixth  of  December.  He 
called  the  port  where  he  firfl:  touched  St.  Nicho* 
las,  and  the  ifiaud  itfclf  Efpagnola,  in  honour  of 
the  kingdom  by  which  he  was  employed  ;  and  it 
is  the  only  country,  of  thofc  he  had  yet  difco^ 
vered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he  gave 
it.  As  he  could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta, 
nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  fled  in  great  confternation  towards  the 
woods,  he  foon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  faiU 
ing  along  the  northern  coafl  of  the  ifland,  he 
'  entered  anotlier  harbour,  which  he  called  Con- 
ception. Here  he  was  more  fortunate  ;  his 
people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentle- 
nefs,  difmifled  her  with  a  prefent  of  fuch  toys 
as  they  knew  were  mofl  valued  in  thofe  regions. 
The  defcription  which  flie  gave  to  her  country- 
men of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities  of 
the  ftrangers ;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  flie  fliewcd  with  exultation ;  and  their 
cagernefs  to  participate  of  the  fame  favours  j 
removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many  of 
ihcm  to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  11  range 
•    objeds  which  tliey  beheld,   and   the   baubles, 
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which  Columbus  beftowed  upon  them,  amply    rook 

gratified  their  curiofity  and  their  wifht's.     They   « -  _j 

nearly  refembled  the  people  of  Guanahani  and 
Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant, 
and  fimple;  and  feemed  to  be  equally  un- 
acquainted with  all  the  arts  which  appear 
mod  neceflfary  in  polifhed  focietics ;  but  they 
were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid,  to  a  degree 
which  rendered  it  eafy  to  acquire  the  afcendant 
over  them,  efpecially  as  their  exceflive  admi- 
ration led  them  into  the  fame  error  with  the 
people  of  the  other  iflands,  in  believing  the 
Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  de- 
fcended  immediately  from  Heaven.  They  pof- 
feifed  gold  in  greater  abundance  than  their 
neighbours,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for 
bells,  beads,  or  pins  j  and  in  this  unequal  traffic 
both  parties  were  highly  pleafed,  each  confider- 
ing  themfelves  as  gainers  by  the  tranfadion. 
Here  Columbus  was  vilited  by  a  prince  or  ca- 
zique  of  the  country,  lie  appeared  with  all  the 
pomp  known  among  a  funple  people,  being 
carried  in  a  fort'of  pahmquin  upon  the  Ihoulders 
of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  who  ferved  him  with  great  refpe^^.  I  lis 
deportment  was  grave  and  (lately,  very  refcrvcd 
towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus 
and  the  Spaniards  extremely  courteous.  He 
gave  the  admiral  fome  thin  plates  •f  gold,  and 

a  girdle 
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BOOK,  a  girdle  of  curious  workmanfhip,  receiving  in 
return  prefents  of  fniall  value,  but  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  him  \ 


1  .«• 


Wm^ 


CoLUMDUs,  flill  intent  on  difcovering  the 
mines  which  yielded  gold,  continued  to  interro- 
gate all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  in- 
tercourfc  concerning  their  fituation.  They  con- 
curred in  pointing  out  a  mountainous  country, 
which  they  called  Cibao,  at  fume  dillance  from 
the  fea,  and  farther  towaids  the  eafl:.  Struck 
with  this  found,  which  appeared  to  him  the 
fame  with  Cipan^o,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  eaft,  dilHn- 
guiflied  the  ifland  of  Japan,  he  no  longer 
doubted  with  refped  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered  to  the  remote 
patts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expedlation  of  reach- 
ing foon  thofe  regions  which  had  been  the  ob- 
]ct\  of  his  voyage,  he  direded  his  courfc  towards 
the  ealt.  He  put  into  a  commodious  harbour, 
which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that 
diftrid  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  power- 
ful cazique,  named  Guacanahari,  who,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  fove- 
reigns  among  whom  the  whole  ifland  was  di- 
vided.     He   immediately    fent    meflcngers    to 
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Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to  him  b  t)  o  k 
the  prefent  ot"  a  maik  curioufly  fafhioned,  with   -      .'  _j 
the  ears,  nofe,  and  mouth  o-i  beaten  gold,  and      '♦5*' 
invited  him  to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  near 
the  harbour  now  called   Cape  Fran9oi8,  fome 
leagues  towards  the  eaft.     Columbus  difpatched 
lome  of  his  officers  to  vifit  this  prince,  who, 
as   he   behaved   himfelf  with   greater   dignity, 
fecmed   to   claim   more   attention.      They   re- 
turned, with  fuch  favourable  accounts  both  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made  Co- 
lumbus impatient  for  that  interview  with  Gua- 
canahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  ;  ,, 

t«     -  •  ■■     ■  '  .  . 

He  failed  for  this  purpofe  from  St.  Thomas,  oneofWi 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  wuh  a  fair     '''*  °  ' 
wind,    and   the  fea  perfct^ly   calm;    and  as, 
amidfl  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,   he 
had  not  flnit  his  eyes  for  two  days,  he  retired  at 
midnight  in  order  to  take  fome  repofe,  having 
committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  ilridt  in* 
jundions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.     Tha 
pilot,   dreading  no  danger,   careftfsly  left  the 
helm  to  an  unexperienced  cabhi-boy,  and  the 
(hip,   carried  away  by  a  current,  was  daflied 
againft  a  rock.      The  violence  of  the   fhock 
awakened  Columbus,     lie  ran  up  to  the  deck. 
There,    all    was   confufion  and   defpair.      He 
alone  retained  prefencc  of  mind.    He  ordered 
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fomc  of  the  Tailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out 
an  anchor  aftern  ;  but,  inftead  of  obeying,  tliey 
made  ofF  towards  the  Nigna,  which  was  about 
half  a  league  diftant.  He  then  commanded  the 
mafts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
fliip ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late  ;  the 
veffel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  fo  fafl: 
with  water  that  its  lofs  was  inevitable.  The 
fmoothnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  timely  afllftance 
of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to 
fave  their  lives.  As  fuon  as  the  iflanders  heard 
of  this  difafler,  they  crowded  to  the  fhore,  with 
their  prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Inftead 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  diltrefs  in  which  they 
beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  la 
their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune 
with  tears  of  fmcere  condolence.  Not  fatisfied 
with  this  unavailing  ejcprcflion  of  their  fympa- 
thy,  they  put  to  fea  a  number  of  canoes,  and, 
lender  the  diredlion  of  the  Spaniards,  aflifted  in 
laving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck ; 
and  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many  hands, 
alniofl:  every  thing  of  value  was  carried  afliore.. 
As  fall  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacanahari 
in  pcri'on  took  charge  of  tlicm.  By  his  orders 
they  were  all  dcpofiicd  in  (mk*  place,  and  armed 
centincls  were  ppftcd,  who  kept  the  multitude 
at  a  difhincc,  in  order  to  prevent  ihcm  not  only 
iVom  embezzling,  but  from  ijjfpeviling  too  cu- 
•^...'  •  3  *  rioufly 
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tloufly  what  belonged  to  their  guefts^.     Next   book 
morning  this  prince  vifited  Columbus,  who  was 
now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to 
confole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that  he 
poffeffed  to  repair  it  *.  ,      • 


1491. 


Tme  condition  of  Columbus  was  fuch,  that   D'^'f^  of 

'  Columbus. 

he  flood  in  need  of  confolation.  He  had  hi- 
therto procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta, 
and  no  longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous 
aflbciate  had  fet  fail  for  Europe,  in  order  to 
have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firfl:  tidings  of 
the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  had  been 
made,  and  to  pre-occupy  fo  far  the  ear  of  their 
fovereign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  re- 
ward to  which  he  was  juflly  entitled.  There 
remained  but  one  veflel,  and  that  the  fmallefl 
and  mod  cra^y  of  the  fquadron,  to  travcrfe  fuch 
a  vafl:  ocean,  and  carry  fo  many  men  back  to 
Europe.  Each  of  thofe  circumftances  was 
alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with 
the  utmoil  folicituilc.  The  dcfire  of  overtaking 
Pinzon,  and  of  ciriicing  the  unfavourable  im- 
preflions  which  his  mifrcprelentations  might 
make  in  Spain,  made  it  neccffary  to  return 
thither  without  delay.  The  difllculty  of  taking 
fuch  a  number  of  perfons  aboard  the  Nigna, 

•  Sec  NOTE  XV.        •  llrncra,  dec.  r.  lib.  i.  c.  if.* 
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*  ^iF?  ^    confirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which  the  fertility 

^■-s^--^   of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the 

»49»'       people,  had  already  induced  him  to  form.     He 

Refolvesto     r      r     J  j 

have  a  part  rcfolvcd  to  leavc  a  part  of  his  crew  in  the  idand, 
intheinand.  that,  by  rcfiding  there,  they  might  learn  the 
language  of  the  natives,  ftudy  their  difpofition, 
examine  the  nature  of  the  country,  fearch  for 
mines,  prepare  for  the  commodious  fettlement 
of  the  colony,  with  which  he  purpofed  to  re- 
turn, and  thus  fecure  and  facilitate  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  thofe  advantages  which  he  expected  from 
his  difcoverles.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  his 
men,  all  approved  of  the  defign  j  and  from  im- 
patience under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage, 
from  the  levity  natural  to  failors,  or  from  the 
hopes  of  amafling  wealth  in  a  country,  which 
afforded  fuch  promifing  fpecimens  of  its  riches, 
many  offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  fliould  remain.  \ 


Obtuinj  tiie  Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  exe- 
Tiie  iiative««  cution  of  this  fchcme,  but  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  Guacanahari ;  and  his  unfufpicious  funplicity 
foon  prefcnted  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  propofing  it,  Columbus  having, 
in  the  bed  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words 
and  figns,  exprefllil  fomc  curiofity  to  know  the 
caufe  which  had  moved  the  iilanders  to  fly  with 
fuch  precipitation  upon  the  approach,  of  his 
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fliips,  the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  coun-    cook 

try  was  much  infefted  by  the  incurfions  of  cer-    y ,'— ^ 

tain  people,  whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  "^^*' 
inhabited  feveral  iflands  to  the  fouth-eaft.  Thefe 
he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men, 
who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  flefh 
of  the  prifoners  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands ;  and  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their 
firfl:  appearance,  were  fuppofed  to  be  Carribeans, 
whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durft  not 
face  in  battle,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual 
method  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  flying  into 
the  thickeft  and  mod  impenetrable  woods. 
Guacanahari,  while  fpeaking  of  thofe  dreadful 
invaders,  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror, 
as  well  as  fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inability  of 
his  own  people  to  refift  them,  as  led  Columbus 
to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  propofition  of  any  fcheme  which  aftbrded 
him  the  profpe6l  of  an  additional  fecurity  againfl: 
their  attacks.  He  inftantly  offered  him  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies ;  he 
engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  under  the 
protedion  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he 
ferved,  and  offered  to  leave  in  the  iffand  fuch  a 
number  of  his  men  as  ffiould  be  fufficient,  not 
only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  in- 
curfions, but  to  avenge  their  paft  wrongs. 
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The  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  Nvith  ttwi 
propofal,  and  thought  himfelf  already  fafe  under 
the  patronage  of  beings  fprung  from  Heaven^ 
and  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The 
ground  was  marked  out  for  a  fmall  fort,  which 
Columbus  called  Navidad,  becaufe  he  had 
landed  there  on  Chriftmas  day.  A  deep  ditch 
was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were  fori 
tified  with  pallifades,  and  the  great  guns,  faved 
out  of  the  admiral's  Ihip,  were  planted  upon 
them,  fn  ten  days  the  work  was  finifhed; 
that  fimple  race  of  men  labouring  with  inconfi^ 
derate  afliduity  in  erefting  this  firft  monument 
of  their  own  fervitude.  During  this  time,  Co- 
lumbus, by  his  careffes  and  liberality,  laboured 
to  increafe  the  high  opinion  which  the  natives 
entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  ht 
endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  iti 
their  difpofition  to  do  good,  he  wiflied  likewife 
to  give  them  fome  ftriking  idea  of  their  power 
to  punifh  and  dtllroy  fuch  as  wer6  the  objcdls 
of  their  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  prc- 
fence  of  a  vaft:  aflembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in 
order  of  battle,  and  made  an  oftentatious  but 
Innocent  difplay  of  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  Spanifli 
fwords,  of  the  force  of  their  fpears,  and  the 
operation  of  their  crofs-bows.  Thefe  rude 
people,  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  unac- 
quainted with  any  hollile  weapons,  but  arrows 
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cf  reeds  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fifhes,  wooden  book 
fwords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire,  won- 
dered and  trembled.  Before  this  furprife  or 
fear  had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great 
guns  to  be  fired.  The  fudden  explofion  ftruck 
them  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the 
ground,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands  5 
and  when  they  beheld  the  aftonifliing  effect  of 
the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the 
cann$fci  had  been  pointed,  they  concluded  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  refift  men,  who  had  the 
command  of  fuch  deftruftive  inftruments,  and 
who  came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning 
againft  their  enemies.       •'    ;'.'••       v 


mu. 


After  ffivine:  fuch  impteflions  both  of  the  HUinftmc- 

.  tions  to 

beneficence  and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  thofcheieft 
might  have  rendered  it  eafy  to  preferve  an 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Co- 
lumbus appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people  to 
remain  in  the  ifland.  He  entrufted  the  com- 
mand of  thefe  to  Diego  de  Arado,  a  gentleman 
of  Cordova,  inverting  him  with  the  fame  powers 
which  he  himfelf  had  received  from  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella ;  and  furniflicd  him  with  every 
thing  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  or  defence  of 
this  infant  colony.  He  (Iridly  enjoined  them 
to  maintain  concord  among  themfelves,  to  yield 
an  unrefervcd  obedience  to  their  commander, 
VOL.  I.  L  to 
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to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  an^ 
violence  or  exa6tion,  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip 
of  Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themfelves  in 
his  power,  by  ftraggling  in  fmali  parties,  or 
marching  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promifed 
to  revifit  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  reinforcement 
of  (irength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
pofleflion  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the 
fruits  of  their  difcoveries.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king 
and  queen,  and  to  place  their  merit  and  fcr- 
vices  in  the  moft  advantageous  light  ^ 

Having  thus  takeft  every  precaution  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  fteering  towards  the  eaft, 
difcovcred,  and  gave  names  to  moft  of  the  bar- 
hours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  On 
the  fixth,  he  defcried  the  Pinta,  and  foon  came 
up  with  her,  after  a  feparation  of  more  than  fix 
weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  con- 
duel,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  courfe  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  pre- 
vented from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The 
admiral,  though  he  ftill  fufpefted  his  pejfidioui' 
intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  urged  in  hi  i 

■ft'   ■  ,   -;■      .,  'ir         ^1    -.U    ...'  ■':.;■         :  •  ,.,.     ■ 
'•  Ovicdo  ap.    Ramufio,  HI.  p.  82,  E.     Hcrrera,  dec.  (. 
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own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  falfe,  was    book 

II. 
fo  fenfible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  ■      .-  jr 

venturing  upon  any  high  drain  of  authority,      *'^^^' 

and  felt  fuch  fatisfadion  in  this  junction  with 

his  confort,   which  delivered  him  from   many 

difquieting  apprehenfions,  that  lame  as  Pinzon's 

apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty, 

and  reftored  him  to  favour.     During  his  abfence 

from   the  admiral,  Pinzon  had  vifited  feveral 

harbour(i  in  the  iiland,  had  acquired  fome  gold 

by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made 

no  difcovery  of  any  importance.       -   ^  r'  ...^ 

From  thi^  condition  of  his  (hips,  as  well  as  Rcfoivesto 
the  temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  n„"ope.° 
it  neceffary  to  haften  his  return  to  Europe. 
The  former,  having  fuffered  much  during  a 
voyage  of  fuch  an  unufual  length,  were  ex- 
tremely leaky.  The  latter  expreffed  the  utmofl 
impatience  to  revifit  their  native  country,  from 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  abfent,  and  where 
they  had  things  fo  wonderful  and  unheard-of 
to  relate.  Accordingly,  on  the  fixteenth  of 
January,  he  direfted  his  courfe  towards  the 
north-eaft,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  land.  He  had 
on  board  fome  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  different  iilands  which  he  dil*- 
covered ;  and  befides  the  gold,  which  was  the 
chief  obje^  of  refearch,  he  had  collected  fpeci« 
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BOOK  mens  of  all  the  produdlions  which  were  likely 
to  become  fubjefts  of  commerce  in  the  feveral 
countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and 
other  natural  curiofities,  which  might  attraft  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  people.  The  voyage  was  profperous  to 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced near  five  hundred  leagues   acrofs  the 

ftormSes.  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to  rife, 
and  continued  to  blow  with  increafing  rage, 
which  terminated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every 
thing  that  the  naval  (kill  and  experience  of  Co- 
lumbus  could  devife  was  employed,  in  order  to 
fave  the  fhips.  But  it  was  impoflible  to  with- 
iland  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and,  as  they 
were  ftill  far  from  any  land,  deftrydlion  feemed 
inevitable.  The  failors  had  recourfe  to  prayers 
to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of  faints, 
to  vo\ys  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion 
dilates,  or  fuperflition  fuggefts,  to  the  affrighted 
mind  of  man.  No  profpeft  of  deliverance  ap- 
pearing, they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair, 
and  expeded  every  moment  to  be  fwallovved 
up  in  the  waves.  Befides  the  paflions  which 
naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in 
fuch  awful  fituations,  when  certain  death,  in 
one  of  his  molt  terrible  forms,  is  before  it, 
Columbus  hud  to  endure  feehngs  of  di(lrefs 
peculiar  to  hinifclf.     lie  dreaded  that  ^  know^ 

ledge 
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Ijedge  of  the  amazing  difcoveries  which  he  had  book 
made  was  now  to  perifli ;  mankind  were  to  be 
deprived  of  every  benefit  that  might  have  been 
derived  from  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes, 
and  his  own  name  would  defcend  to  poflerity 
as  that  of  a  rafli  deluded  adventurer,  inftead  of 
being  tranfmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the 
author  and  condudlor  of  the  moft  noble  enter- 
prife  that  had  ever  been  undertaken.  Thefc 
refledlions  extinguifbed  all  fenfei  of  his  own 
perfonal  danger.  Lefs  affeded  with  the  lofs 
of  life,  than  folicifous  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  what  he  had  attempted  and  atchieved,  he 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote,  upon  parch- 
ment, a  (hort  account  of  the  voyage  which  he 
had  made,  of  the  courfe  which  he  had  taken, 
of  the  (ituation  and  riches  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the  colony 
that  he  had  left  there.  Having  wrapped  up  this 
in  aa  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in  a  cake 
of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cafk  carefully  flopped 
up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that 
fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a  depofit 
of  lb  much  importance  to  the  world'.    '^  ,,j    ^j. 
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At  length  Providence  interpofed,  to  fave  a  Takes  rhcj. 
life  referved    for  other    fervices.      The  wind  AiorUl** 


<^  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  37.  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  i,  2. 
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BOOK  abated,  the  fea  became  ealm,  and  6h  the  cv^n* 
ing  of  the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  com- 
panions difcovered  land  ;  and  though  uncertain 
what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  foon 
knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or 
weftern  ifles,  fubjed  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
There,  after  a  violent  conteft  with  the  governor, 
in  which  Columbus  difphiyed  no  lefs  fpirit  than 
prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply  of  frefh  provi- 
fions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed.  One  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  greatly  difquieted  him. 
The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear ;  he 
dreaded  for  fome  time  that  fhe  had  foundered 
at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perifhed  :  after- 
wards, his  former  fufpicions  recurred,  and  he 
became  apprehenfive  that  Pinzon  had  borne 
away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  jt  before 
him,  and,  by  giving  the  firft  account  of  his 
difcovcries,  might  obtain  fonic  Ihare  of  his 
fame.  ..  ^  '?       • 


Frh.  14. 
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In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores 
as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no 
great  diftancc  from  the  couft  of  Spain,  when 
near  the  end  of  his  voyaii^c,  and  feemingly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  difafter,  another  ftonn 
arofe,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence ; 
and  after  driving  before  it  during  two  days  and 
'i   '  J        •  two 
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two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  (helter  in  the  b  o  q  k. 
river  Tagus.  Upon  application  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lifhon  j 
and,  not  with  (landing  the  envy  which  it  was 
natural  for  the  Portuguefe  to  feel,  when  they 
beheld  another  nation  entering  upon  that  pro- 
vince  of  djfcovery  which  they  had  hitherto 
deemed  peculiarly  their  own,  and  in  its  firft 
eflay,  not  only  rivalling,  but  eclipfing  their 
fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the 
marks  of  diilindion  due  to  a  man  who  had 
performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pefted.  The  ^"'^^  admitted  him  into  his  pre- 
fence,  treated  nim  with  the  higheft  refped,  and 
liftened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his 
voyage  with  admiration  mingled  with  regret. 
While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the 
fatisfaftion  of  defcribing  the  importance  of  his 
difcovcries,  and  of  being  now  able  to  prove  the 
folidity  of  his  fchemes  to  thofe  very  perfons, 
who,  with  an  ignorance  dif^raceful  to  them- 
felves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had  lately 
rcjefted  them  as  the  projefts  of  a  vifionary  of 
dcfigning  adventurer  ^ 
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C0LUMDU8    was  fo  impatient  to  return  to  Returns  19 
Spain,  that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lifbon. 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Pales,  fevcn  months  and  eleven  day8 
from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thence  upon  his 
voyage.     As  foon  as  the  fhip  was  difcovered  ap- 
proaching the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos 
ran  eagerly  to  the  fliore,  in  order  to  welcome 
their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear 
tidings  of  their  voyage.     When  the  profperous 
iflue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  behel^l  the 
ilrange  people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  An- 
gular produftions  brought,  from  the  countries 
which  had  been  difcovered,  the  efFufion  of  joy 
was  general  and  unbounded.     The  bells  wvtc 
rung,  the  cannon  fired  j  Columbus  was  receiveu 
at  landing  with  royal  honour^;,  and  all  the  people, 
in  folemn  procefllon,  accompanied  him  and  his 
crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned  thanks 
to  Heaven,  which  had  fo  wonderfully  conduced 
and  crowned  with  fuccefs  a  voyage  of  greater 
length  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.     On  the  evening 
of  the  fume  duy,  he  had  the  iiitisfadlion  of  feeing 
the  Pinta,  whi  :h  the  violence  of  the  temped  had 
driven  far  to  lUe  north,  enter, the  harbQur«^  v«^ 

m 

The  firft  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the 
king  and  queen,  who  w«re  then  at  Barcelona, 
of  his,  arrival  and  fuccefs.  Ferdinand  aqd  Ifa- 
bclla,  no  lefs  aflonKlKd  than  delighted  with  i\\k 
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unexpeded  event,  defired  Columbus,  in  terms  book 
the   mod:   refpedtful  and   flattering,    to   repair 
immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own  mouth 
they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  extra- 
ordinary fervices  and  difcoveries.     During  his 
journey    to    Barcelona,    the    people    crowded 
from    the    adjacent    country,     following    him 
everywhere  with  admiration  and  applaufe.     His 
entrance    into    the    city    was    condutled,    by 
order  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  with   pomp 
fuitable  to  the  great  event,  which  added  fuch 
diftinguilhing  luftre  to  their  reign.    The  people 
whom   he  brought  along  with   him  from  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  marched  firfl, 
and  by  their  fmgular  complexion,  the  wild  pecu- 
liarity of  their  features,  and  uncouth  fmcry,  ap- 
peared like  men  of  another  fpecies.     Next  to 
them   were  carried    the    ornaments   of    gold, 
faihioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,   the 
grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  dud 
of  the  fame  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.     After 
thefe,  appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the 
new  difcovered  countries,   together  with  their 
curious  productions.     Columbus  himfelf  clofed 
the  proceflion,  and  attra<^ed  the  eyes  of  all  the 
fpeftators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
extraordinary  man,  whofe  fuperior  fagacity  and 
fortitude  had  conducted  their  countrymen,  by  a 
route  concealed  from  pall  ages,  to  the  know- 
'••  I  ledge 
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BOOK  ledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and 
feated  upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent 
canopy.  When  he  approached,  they  flood  up, 
and  raifmg  him  ..s  he  kneeled  to  kils  their  hands, 
commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a  chair 
prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a'circumftantial 
account  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a 
gravity  and  compofure  no  lefs  fuitable  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  Spanifli  nation,  than  to  the 
dignity  of  the  audience  in  which  he  fpoke,  and 
with  that  modeft  fimplicity  which  charaderifes 
men  of  fuperior  minds,  who,  fatisfied  with 
having  performed  great  aftions,  court  not  vain 
applaufe  by  an  oAentatious  difplay  of  their 
exploits.  When  he  had  finiOied  his  narration, 
the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up 
folemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  difco- 
very  of  thofe  new  regions,  from  which  they 
expe£led  fo  many  advantages  to  How  in  upon 
the  kingdoms  fubjed  to  their  government*. 
Every  mark  of  honour  that  gratitude  or  admir- 
ation could  fugged  was  conferred  upon  Colum- 
bus. Letters  patent  were  ifl'ued,  confirming  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges  contained 
in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fc ;  his 
family  was  ennobled  ;  the  king  and  queen,  and, 

•   '  '  •  Sec  NOTE  XVII.  ''^'*-  ^ 
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after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,    book 
on  every  occafion,   with   all   the  ceremonious  -l    -/-  _j 
refpect  paid  to  perfons  of  the  highefl:  rank.     But      '♦93« 
what  pleafed  him  moft,  as  it  gratifiecf  his  a^live 
mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  objefts,  was 
an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  armament 
of  fuch  force,  as  might  enable  him  not  only  to 
take  poiTeffion  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  difcovered,  but  to  go  in  fcarch  of  thofe 
more  opulent  regions,  which  he  Itill  confidently 
expeded  to  find  ^ 


Wi 


While  preparations  were  making  for  this  ex-  Adoniih. 
pedition,  the  fame  of  Columbus's  fuccefsful  voy-  mankind  at 
age  fpread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  veriei.^**' 
attention.     The  multitude,  ftruck  with  amaze- 
ment when  they  heard  that  a  new  world  had 
been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  fo 
much  above  their  conception.     Men  of  fcience, 
capable  of  comprehending  the  nature,  and  of 
difccrning  the  cfTeds  of  this  great  difcovery, 
received  the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and 
joy.     They  fpokc  of  his  voyage  with  rapture, 
and  congratulated  one  another  upon  their  feli- 
city, in  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by 
this   extraordinary    event,    the    boundaries   of  . 

human  knowledge  were  fo  much  extended,  and 

'  Life  of  Columbusi  0.42143.     Herrna,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii. 
C.3. 
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fuch  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  obfervation 
opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to  a  perfed 
acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  and  produflions 
of  the  habitable  globe  ^.  Va|ieus  opinions  and 
conjedures  were  formed  concerning  the  new- 
found countries,  and  what  divifion  of  the  earth 
they  belonged  to.  Columbus  adhered  tena- 
cioufly  to  his  original  opinion,  that  they  fliould 
be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe  vaft  regions  in  Afia, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  India. 
This  fentiment  was  confirmed  by  the  obferv- 
ations  which  he  made  concerning  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  he  had  difcovered.  Gold 
was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and  he  had 
met  with  fuch  promifmg  famples  of  it  in  the 
iflands  which  he  vifited,  as  led  him  to  believe 
that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.  Cotton, 
another  production  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  was 
common  there.  The  pimento  of  the  iflands  he 
imagined  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  Ead-Indian 
pepper.  He  miftook  a  root,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug,  which 
was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the 
Eafl;  Indies  \  The  birds  brought  home  by  him 
were  adorned  with  the  fame  rich  plumage  which 
diltinguifhes  thofe  of  India,     The  alligator  of  the 
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»  P. Mart,  cpifl.  i^^i.u*  »35-    f't"*?  NOTE  XVIII. 
^  Herixrn,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  20.     GomaraHJll.  c.  17. 
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one  country  appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  book 
crocodile  of  the  other.  After  weighing  all 
thefe  circumftances,  not  only  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  feem  to  have 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus.  The  coun- 
tries which  he  ha,d  difcovered  were  confidered 
as  a  part  of  India.  Ii  v^afequence  of  this 
notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to  them  by 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their 
former  agreement,  which  was  granted  to  Co- 
Inmbus  upon  his  return  *.  ,  Even  after  the  error 
which  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  deteded, 
and  the  true  pofition  of  the  New  World  was 
afcertained,  the  name  has  remained^  and  the 
nppellaiion  of  Wtyi  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  Diftin- 
people  of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  that  of  fhenam/of 
/W/W/u  to  its  inhabitants.      M''i,,'-.'!fffri  «  ••: 

The  name  by  which  Columbus  diftinguifhcd  []"p^[*' 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  was  fo  in-  fccond 
viting,  the  fpecimens  of  their  riches  and  ferti- 
lity, which  he  produced,  were  fo  confiderable, 
and  the  reports  of  his  companions,  delivered 
frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to 
travellers,  fo  favourable,  as  to  excite  a  wonder- 
ful fpirit  of  enterprife   among   the   Spaniards. 

^  1^  ,.   '  t* ,  *   Life  of  Columhus,  c.  44.     , 

t ,'?     V    -i}      »v.j      r'    •  Though 
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K  Though  little  accuftomed  to  naval  expeditions, 
they  were  impatient  to  fet  out  upon  the  voyage* 
Volunteers  of  every  rank  folicited  to  be  em- 
ployed. Allured  by  the  inviting  profpefls  which 
opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the 
length  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimidated 
them.  Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averfe 
to  every  thing  new  or  adventurous,  he  fcems  tp 
have  catched  the  fame  fpirit  with  his  fubjedts. 
Under  its  influence,  preparations  for  a  fecond 
expedition  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  un» 
ufual  in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
deemed  not  inconfiderable  in  the  prefent  age. 
The  fleet  confided  of  feventecn  fliips,  fome  of 
which  were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board 
fifteen  hundred  perfons,  among  whom  were 
many  of  noble  families,  who  had  ferved  in 
honourable  flations.  The  greater  part  of  thefe 
being  deftined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were 
fumifhed  with  every  thing  requifite  for  conquefl: 
or  fettlement,  with  all  kinds  of  European  do- 
meflic  animals,  with  .fuch  feeds  and  plants  as 
were  moft  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  with  utenfils  and  inftruments  of 
every  fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be 


inpft  ufeful  ]n  an  infant  colony  ^ 
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^  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  11.  c.  y.     Life  of  Cplumbus,  c.  4J. 
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But,   formidable  and  well-provided  as  this    b  o  o  ic 


II. 


fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  did  not  reft 

their  title  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  newly-difco-  j,,g*p/  ^ 

vered  countries  upon  its  operations  alone.     The  ^P"'"  '°  ^^^ 

1         r    u      T>  r  II  ,       r  New  World 

example  or  the  rortugueie,  as  well  as  the  luper-  confirmed 
ftition  of  the  age,  made  it  neceflary  to  obtain  ^^  ^  °^* 
from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  thofe  terri- 
tories which  they  wifhed  to  occupy.  The  Pope, 
as  the  vicar  and  reprefentative  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alexander  VI. 
a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  dif- 
graces  humanity,  filled  the  papal  throne  at  that 
time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's  fubjeft, 
and  very  folicitous  to  fecure  the  protection  of 
Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
ambitious  fchemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family, 
he  was  extremely  wiring  to  gratify  the  Spanifh 
monarchs.  By  an  a^^:  of  liberality  which  coft 
him  nothing,  and  that  fervcd  to  eftablifh  the 
jurifdiftion  and  prctenfions  of  the  papal  fee,  he 
granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they 
had  difcovered,  or  fliould  difcover ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  from 
Jefus  Chrift,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of 
Caftile  vaft  regions,  to  the  poHeflion  of  which 
he  himfelf  was  [o  far  from  having  any  title,  that 
he  was  unacijualnted  with  their  fituation,  and 
i  ignorant 
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K  ignorant  even  of  their  exiftence.  As  it  ifras 
neceffary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
tugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  fuppofed  to  bo 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  the  Azores,  fhould  ferve  as  a 
limit  between  them  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  bellowed  all  to  the  eafi:  of  this  ima- 
ginary line  upon  the  Portuguefe,  and  all  to  the 
weft  of  it,  upon  the  Spaniards '.  Zeal  for  pfo- 
pagatmg  the  Chriftian  faith  was  the  confideration 
employed  by  Ferdinand  in  foliciting  this  bull, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief 
motive  for  ifluing  it.  In  order  to  manifefl:  fome 
concern  for  this  laudable  obje£l,  feveral  friars, 
under  the  dire<^ion  of  Father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian 
monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apoflolical  vicar, 
were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and 
to  devote  thcmfelves  to  the  iiiftrudtion  of  the 
nitivcs.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had 
brought  along  with  him,  having  received  foine 
tincture  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  were  baptized 
with  much  folemnity,  the  king  himfelf,  the 
prince  his  fon,  and  the  chief  perfons  of  his  court, 
{landing  as  their  godliithers.  Thofe  firfl  fruits 
of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed  by 
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'  Ilcrrera,  dec.  I.  Hb.  ii.  c  4.     Toicjucmcila  Mon.  lud. 
lib.  xviii.  c.  3.    ;      .•       ,         '    /  '^ -'','■  ''        '"  *^ 
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fuch  an  increafe'sks^  pious  men  wiihed,  and  had   book 

II 
reafon  to  expeflx-'*-^*    "^  '   •■  '        ^  ^   -/  _t 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  having  thus  acquired  swonHvoy. 
a  title,  which  was  then  deemed  completely  valid^  lumbu*.*'' 
to  extend  their  difcoveries  and  to  eftablifli  their 
dominion  over  fuch  a  coniiderable  portion  of  the 
globe^  nothing  now  retarded  the  departure  of 
the  fleets  Columbus  was  extremely  impatient  to 
levifit  the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to 
purfue  that  career  of  glory  upon  which  he  had 
entered.  He  fet  fail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching 
again  at  the  ifland  of  Gomera,  he  fteered  farther 
towards  the  fouth  than  in  his  former  voyage. 
By  holding  this  courfe,  he  enjoyed  more  (leadily 
the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign 
within  the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a 
large  duller  of  iflands,  fituated  confiderably  to 
the  eaft  of  thofe  which  he  had  already  difco- 
vered.  On  the  twcnty-fixth  day  after  his  depart-  Nov.  2, 
ure  from  Gomera,  he  made  land "".  It  was  one 
of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  Iflands,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Defeada,  on  account  of  the 
impatience  of  his  crew  to  difcover  fome  part  of 
the  New  World.  After  this  he  vifited  fuccef- 
fively  Dominica,  Marigalante,  Guadalupe,  An- 
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BOOK  tigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  feveral 
other  iflands,  fcattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced 
towards  the  north-weft.  All  thefe  he  found  to 
be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom 
Guacanahari  had  painted  in  fuch  frightful 
colours.  His  defcriptions  appeared  not  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  at- 
tempted to  land  without  meeting  with  fiich  a 
reception,  as  difcovered  the  martial  and  daring 
fpirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in  their  habitations 
were  found  relics  of  thofe  horrid  feafts  which 
they  had  niade  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  war. 

BtJT  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and 
to  fuppiy  it  with  the  rieceflaries  of  which  he 
fuppofed  it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  ftay  in 
any  of  thofe  iflands,  and  proceeded  direftly  to 
Hifpaniola".  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad, 
the  ftation  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight 
men  under  the  command  of  Arada,  he  was 
aftoniflied  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and 
expelled  every  moment  to  fee  them  running 
with  tranfports  of  joy  to  welcome  their  country- 
men.    Full  of  folicitude  about  their  fafety,  and 

"  P.  Martyr,  dec  p.  15.  18.     Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
Life  of  Columbusj  c.  46,  &c. 
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foreboding  in  his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,    book 
he  rowed   inftantly  to   land.     All   the  natives  »    -/  _j 
from  whom   he   might   have  received  inform-       '*93' 
ation  had  fled.      But  the  fort  which  he  had 
built  was  entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  tattered 
garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utenfils  fcattered 
about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt  concerning  the 
unhappy   fate    of    the   garrifon  °.     While   the 
Spaniards  were  (bedding  tears   over  thofe  fad 
memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of 
the  cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.     T  om   him   Thefateof 
Columbus  received  a  particular  dct'iii  of  what   whom  he 
had    happened   after    his    de;^ti  ;ure   from    :he  '^^"^  ^'^^'*' 
ifland.     The  familiar  intercourfe  of  the  Indians 
with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to  diminifli 
tHe  fuperftitious  veneration  with  which  their  firfl 
appearance  had  infpired  that  f  mple  people.     By 
their  own  indifcretion  and  ill  condud,  the  Spa- 
niards fpeedily  effaced  thqfe  favourable  impref- 
fions,  and  foon  convinced  the  natives,  that  they 
had  all  the  wants,  .  rd  weaknefl'es,  and  paflions 
of   men.     As   foon   as  the   powerful   reflraint 
which  the  prefence  and  authority  of  Columbus 
impofed  was  wit^iidrawn,  the  garrifon  threw  off 
all  regard  for  the  officer  whom  he  had  inverted  '  '' 

with   command.      Regardlefs   of    the   prudent 
inftruftions   which  he  had  given  them,  every 
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BOOK  man  became  independent,  and  gratified  his 
defires  without  control.  The  gold,  the  women, 
the  provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of 
thofe  licentious  oppreflbrs.  They  roamed  in 
fmall  parties  over  the  ifland,  extending  their 
rapacity  and  infolence  to  every  corner  of  it. 
Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  were,  thofe 
unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhaufted  their 
patience,  and  rouzed  their  courage.  The  ca- 
zique  of  Cibao,  whofe  country  the  Spaniards 
chiefly  infefted  on  account  of  the  gold  whfch  it 
contained,  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  of  them, 
while  they  ftraggled  in  as  perfed  fecurity  as  if 
their  conduct  had  [been  altogether  inoffenfive. 
He  then  affembled  his  fubjeds,  and  furrounding 
the  fort,  fet  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  red  perifhed  in 
attempting  to  make  their  efcape  by  crofling  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  Guacanahari,  whom  all  their 
exa^ions  had  not  alienated  from  the  SpaniardSi 
took  arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring 
to  protei^  them,  had  received  a  wound,  by  which 
he  was  ftijl  confined  ^      y  ..    ^^.       .;!»<  >,v-»]if 

TiioiioH  this  account  was  far  from  removing 
the  fufplcions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained 
with   rcfped   to   the   fidelity   of   Guacanahari, 

P   P.  Martyr,    tlcc.  p.  22,  See.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  li. 
c.  7.  9.     I.ife  of  Columbus,  c.  ^9,  50, 
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Columbus  perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not   book 

a  proper  juncture  for  inquiring  into  his  condu£t   « -.,.-.,j 

with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejefted  the 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  officers,  who  urged  him 
to  feize  the  perfon  of  that  prince,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attacking  his 
fubjeds.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceflity 
of  fecuring  the  friendfhip  of  fome  potentate  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fettlement 
which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  ot  driving 
the  natives  to  unite  in  fome  dei'perate  attempt 
againfl:  them,  by  fuch  an  ill-timed  and  unavailing 
exercife  of  rigour.  Inftead  of  wafting  his  time 
in  punifiiing  part  wrongs,  he  took  precautions 
for  preventing  any  future  injury.  With  this 
view  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more  healthy 
and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He 
traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town  in  a  large  plain 
near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfon 
to  put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  com- 
mon fafety  depended,  the  houfes  and  ramparts 
were  foon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united 
labour,  as  to  aflbrd  them  (belter  and  fccurity, 
This  rifmg  city,  the  hrii  that  the  Europeans 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  ii'abella, 
in  honour  of  his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Caftile  ^ 
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Difcontent 
of  lii&  fol. 
lowers. 


In  carrying  on  this  necefiary  work,  Columbus 
had  not  only  to  fuftain  all  the  hardfliips,  and  to 
encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant 
colonies  are  expofed  when  they  fettle  in  an 
uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to  contend 
with  what  was  more  iiiiuperable,  the  lazinefs, 
the  impatience,  and  mutinous  difpofition  of  his 
followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot 
climate,  the  natural  inadivity  of  the  Spaniards 
feemed  to  increafe.  Many  of  them  were  gentle- 
men, unaccuftomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily 
labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprife 
with  the  fanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  fplendid 
and  exaggerated  defcription  of  their  countrymen 
who  returned  from  the  firlt  voyage,  or  by  the 
miftaken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  country 
which  he  had  difcovered  was  eithe"  the  Cipango 
of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir',  from  which 
Solomon  imported  thofe  precious  commodities 
which  fuddenly  diffufed  fuch  extraordinary  riches 
through  his  kingdom.  But  when,  inflead  of 
that  golden  harveft  which  they  had  expelled  to 
reap  without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards  law  that 
their  profpedt  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well  as 
uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but 
by  the  How  and  pcrfcvcring  efforts  of  induflry, 


»  r.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  79.       ' 
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^1*^  difappointment  of  thofe  chimerical  hopes  book 
::;v;afioned  fuch  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered 
on  defpair,  and  led  to  general  difcontent.  In 
vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive  theit 
fpirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
exhibiting  the  fpecimens  of  gold  daily  brought 
in  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  They 
had  not  patienc  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns 
which  the  fo  »i  er  might  yield,  and  the  latter 
they  defpifed  aj  fcanty  and  inconfiderable.  The 
fpirit  of  difaffedion  fpread,  and  a  confpiracy 
was  formed;,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  difco. 
vered  it,  and  felzing  the  ringleaders,  punifhed 
feme  of  them,  fent  others  prifoners  into  Spain, 
whither  he  dilpatched  tyrelve  of  the  fhips  which 
had  ferved  as  traiifports,  with  an  earned  requed 
for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of 
provifiona".  r    • 


I  * 


Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banllh  that  idlenefa 
which,  by  allowing  his  people  Icifure  to  brood 
over  their  difappointment,  nouriflied  the  fpirit 
of  difcontent,  Columbus  planned  feveral  expe- 
ditions into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  dc  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  cnterprifmg 


Examines 
into  the 
ftatc  ol  tht 
country. 


*  rierrera)  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c«  lOt  ii* 
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BOOK  officer,  to  vifit  the  diftrift  of  Cibao,  which  was 
II. 

faid  to  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  and 

followed  him  in  perfon  wich  the  main  body  of 

his  troops.     In  this  expedition,  he  difplayed  all 

the  pomp  of  military  magnificence  that  he  could 

exhibit,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  imagination  of  the 

natives.    He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with 

martial  mufic,  and  with  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry 

thai  paraded  fometimes  in  the  front  and  fome- 

times  in  the  rear.     As  thofe  were  the  firft  horfes 

which  appeared  in  the  New  World,  they  were 

objefts  of  terror  no  lefs  than  of  admiration  to 

the  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals  them- 

felves,  were  unacquainted  with  that  vafl  accef- 

fion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired  by 

fubjefting  them  to  his  dominion.    They  fuppofed 

them  to  be  rational  creatures.     They  imagined 

that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal, 

with  whofe  fpeed  they  were  aftonifhed,  and  whofe 

impetuofity   and    ftrength    they   confidered   as 

Irrefidible.     But  while  Columbus  endeavoured 

to  infpire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his  power, 

he  did  not  negleft  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love 

and  confidence.     He  adhered  fcrupulouily  to  the 

principles  of  integrity  and  juflice  in  all  his  tranf- 

aftions  with  them,  and  treated  them,  on  every 

occafion,   not   only   with  humanity,   but  with 

indulgenwC. ,    The  diflrid  of  Cibao  anfwered  the 

defcription  given  of  it  by  the  natives.     It  was 

mountainous 
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mountainous  and   uncultivated,    but  in  every  b  00  k 
river  and  brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in 
duft  or  in  grains,  fome  of  which  were  of  con- 
fiderable  fize.     The  Indians  had  never  opened 
any  mines  in  fearch  of  gold.     To  penetrate  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude 
ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and  labo- 
rious for  their  talents  and  induftry,  and  they  hnd 
no  fuch  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their  inge- 
nuity and  invention  upon  the  ftretch  in  order  to 
obtain  it  *.     The  fmall  quantity  of  that  preciou* 
metal  which  they  poffeflfed,  was  either  picked  up 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  vyafhed  from  the 
mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fail  within  the 
tropics.     But,  from  thofe  indications,  the  Spa- 
niards could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country 
contained  rich  treafures  in  its  bowels,  of  which 
they  hope''  foon  to  be  maftcrs".     In  older  to 
fecUrc  the  command  of  this  valuable  province, 
Columbus  ereded  a  fmall  fort,  to  which  he  gavc. 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upoa. 
fome  of  his  incredulous  followers,  who  would 
not   believe  that  the   country  produced   gold, 
until  they   faw  it  with   their   own  eyes,    amd 

touched  it  with  their  hands  **. 

•*        ^  ^. ..... , 

'  Ovtedo,  lib.  11.  p.  90.  A. 

-  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p   3a.   "^^'  '^^^     *-n  ■  ..>C  .N  :•: 

*  Herrcrai  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  ,c.  i  a.  Life  of  Columbui,  e.  r  a . 
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The  diftrefs 
and  difaf- 
fe£lion  of 
the  colony 
increafe> 


it 


The  account  of  tliofe  promifing  appearances 
of  wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very 
feafonably  to  comfort  the  defponding  colony, 
which  was  aifefted  with  diftreffes  of  various 
kinds.  The  ftock  of  provifions  which  had  been 
brought  from  Europe  was  nioftly  confumed ; 
what  remained  was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the 
heat  and  moifture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almofl 
unfit  for  ufe  j  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fmall  a 
portion  of  ground,  and  with  fo  little  fkill,  that 
it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fufficient  for  their 
own  fubfiftence ;  the  Spaniards  at  Ifabella  had 
hitherto  neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the 
foil,  fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable  fruits  of  their 
own  induftry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they 
became  afraid  of  perilhing  with  hunger,  and 
were  reduced  already  to  a  fcanty  allowance. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe 
tincultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of  in- 
duftry nas  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marfhes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certaih 
channel,  began  to  fpread  among  them.  Alarmed 
at  the  violence  and  unufual  fymptoins  of  thofe 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  againft  Columbus  and 
his  companions  in  the  former  voyage,  who,  by 
their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Ilif- 
paniola,  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a 
.v-r  barbarous 
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barbarous  uncultivated  land,  «where  they  muft  book 
either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  ^  ^-  _j 
diftempers.  Several  of  the  officers  and  perfons  *'^^^' 
of  note,  inftead  of  checking,  joined  in  thofe 
feditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apofto- 
lical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  moft  turbulent  and 
outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  re-eflablifh  fubordina- 
tion  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.  Threats 
and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this 
purpofe  J  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  footh 
the  malcontents,  than  the  profped  of  finding, 
in  the  mines  of  Cijjao,  fuch  a  rich  (lore  of 
treafure  as  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  their 
fufterings,  and  efface  the  memory  of  foimer 
difappointments. 


m,  tu 


.if!' 


When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  con-  coinmbu* 
cofd  and  order  were  fo  far  reftored,  that  he  ncwdifco. 
could  venture  to  leave  the  ifland,  Columbus 
refolved  to  purfue  his  difcoverics,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  afcertain  whether  thofe  new  countries 
with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication 
were  conneded  with  any  region  of  the  earth 
already  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
confidcred  as  a  feparate  portion  of  the  globe 
hitherto  unvifited.  He  appointed  his  brother 
Don  Diego,  with  the  alfi fiance  of  a  council  of 
oflicers,  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence ; 

3  and 
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BOOK  and  gave  the  command  of  a  body  of  foldiers  to 
^  -  -  '  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to 
•494-  vifit  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  endea- 
vour to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards 
among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left  them  very 
particular  inftr unions  with  refpetl  to  their  con- 
duft,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  April,  with  one  fliip  and  two  fmall  barks 
under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage 
of  full  five  months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almoft  all 
the  numerous  hardfhips  to  which  perfons  of  his 
profeflion  are  expofed,  without  making  any  dif- 
covery  of  importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica. As  he  ranged  along  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  Cuba",  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth 
formed  by  an  incredible  number  of  fmall  iflands, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  t|ie  Queen's 
Garden.  In  this  unknown  courfe,  among  rocks 
and  (helves,  he  was  retarded  by  contrary  winds, 
affaulted  with  furious  florms,  and  alarmed  with 
the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often 
almoft  inceffant  between  the  tropics.  At  length 
his  provifions  fell  Ihort ;  his  crew,  exhaufted 
with  fatigue  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and 
threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
moft  defperatc  extremities  againft  him.  Befet 
,     ^         with  danger   in   fuch   various   forms,    he  was 


^  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  obferve  book 
every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  iflue 
every  order,  and  to  fuperintend  the  execution 
of  it.  On  no  occafion,  was  the  extent  of  his 
(kill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried. 
To  thefe  the  fquadron  owed  its  fafety.  But 
this  unremitted  fatigue  of  body,  and  intenfe  ap- 
plication of  mind,  overpowering  his  conftitution, 
though  naturally  vigorous  and  robuft,  brought 
on  a  feverifli  diforder,  which  terminated  in  a 
lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  me- 
mory, and  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  his  life  ^. 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fudden  Sept.  17, 
emotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with   turn,'finci'i 
his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella,  occafioned   catS!'' 
fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed  greatly  to 
his  recovery.     It  was  now  thirteen  years  fmce 
the  two  brothers,   whom  fimilarity  of  talents 
united  in  clofe  friendfhip,  had  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  during  that  long  period  there 
had  been  no  intercourfe  between  rhem.     Bar- 
tholomew, after  finifhing  his  negociation  in  the 
court  of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spain  by  the 
way  of  France.     At  Paris  he  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  his 

'  Life  of  Columbup,  c.  ^4,  &c.     Mcrrera,  dec.  I,  lib,  ii» 
c.  13,  14..     P.  Martyr,  dec,  p.  34,  &c. 
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BOOK  brother  had  made  in  his  firft  voyage,  and  that 
he  was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  fecond 
expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  him 
to  purfue  his  journey  with  the  utmoft  difp^tch, 
the  admiral  had  failed  for  Hifpaniola  before  he 
reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  re- 
ceived him  with  the  refpeft  due  to  the  neareft 
kiniman  of  a  perfon  whofe  merit  and  fervices 
rendered  him  fo  confpicuous ;  and  as  they  knew 
what  confolation  his  prefence  would  afford  to 
his  brother,  they  perfuaded  him  to  take  the 
command  of  three  fhips,  which  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  carry  provifions  to  the  colony  at 
Ifabella^.  '  .,     .        ;   . 


The  Indians 
take  arnis 
attain  It  the 
Spaniards. 


He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture 
when  Columbus  flood  more  in  need  of  a  friend 
capable  of  aflifting  him  with  his  counfcls,  or  of 
dividing  with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of  go- 
vernment. For  although  the  provifions  now 
brought  from  Europe,  afforded  a  temporary 
relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of 
famine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fuch  quantity  as 
to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  ifland  did  not 
hitherto  yield  what  was  fufficient  for  their  fufle- 
nance.  They  were  threatened  with  another 
danger,  flill  more  formidable  than  the  return 


^ 


*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i».  c.  15. 
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of  fcarcity,  and  which  demanded  more  imme- 
diate attention.  No  fooner  did  Columbus  leave 
the  ifland  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the 
foldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  difcipline  and  fubordination, 
fcorned  all  reftraint.  Inftead  of  conforming 
to  the  prudent  inftruftions  of  Columbus,  they 
difperfed  in  draggling  parties  over  the  ifland, 
lived  at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafted  their 
provifions,  leized  their  women,  and  treated  that 
inoffenfive  race  with  all  the  infolence  of  military 
oppreflion*. 
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As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpeft  that 
their  fufferings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the 
voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  ful> 
mitted  in  filence,  and  diflembled  their  forrow ; 
but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke  would  be 
as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with 
ramparts.  They  bad  ereded  forts  in  different 
places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  feveral 
fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to 
vifit  the  country,  but  to  fettle  in  it.  Though 
the  number  of  thofe  ftrangers  was  inconfider- 
able,  the  ftatc  of  cultivation  among  this  rude 
people  was  fo  imperfed,  and  in  fuch  exaft  pro* 
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portion  to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  could  afford  fubfiftence  to 
their  new  g  uefts.  Their  own  mode  of  life  was 
fo  indolent  and  inaftive,  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate fo  erervating  the  conftitution  of  their 
bodies  naturiUy  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unaccuftomed 
to  the  labo:  is  exertions  of  induftry,  that  they 
were  fatisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food  amaz- 
ingly fmall.  A  handful  of  maize,  or  a  little 
of  the  infipid  bread  made'  of  the  caffada-root, 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  men,  whofe  ftrength 
and  fpirits  were  not  exhaufted  by  any  vigorous 
efforts  either  of  body  o-  mind.  The  Spaniards, 
though  the  moft  abftemious  of  all  the  European 
nations,  appeared  to  them  exceffively  voracious. 
One  Spaniard  confumcd  as  much  as  feveral 
Indians.  This  keennefs  of  appetite  furprifed 
them  fo  much,  and  feemed  to  be  fo  infatiabie, 
that  they  fuppofed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their 
own  country,  becaufe  it  did  not  produce  as 
much  as  was  requifite  to  gratify  their  immode- 
rate defire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them 
in  queft  of  nouri^hment^  Self-prefervation 
prompted  them  to  wifh  for  the  departure  of 
guefts  who  wafted  fo  fad  their  flender  (lock  of 
provifions.  The  injuries  which  they  fuffered, 
added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event.    They 


•  Hcrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  C.  17. 
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had  long  expefted  that  the  Spaniards  would  book 
retire  of  their  own  accord.  They  now  per- 
ceived that,  in  order  to  avert  the  deftru6lion 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the 
flow  confumption  of  famine,  or  by  the  violence 
of  their  oppreflbrs,  it  was  neceflary  to  aiTume 
courage^  to  attack  thofe  formidable  invaders 
with  united  force,  and  drive  them  from  the 
fettlements  of  which  they  had  violently  taken 
poffeffion. 


I 
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Such  were  the  fentiments  which  unlverfally  war  with 
prevailed  among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus 
returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree 
of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures,  formed  to 
fufFer  and  fubmit,  feemed  hardly  fufceptible, 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  leaders 
to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the  caziques 
had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  flrag- 
glers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger 
united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  au- 
thority of  Columbus,  as  they  faw  no  profpeft 
of  fafety  but  in  committing  themfelves  to  his 
prudent  guidance.  *  It  was  now  ncceffary  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  the  employing  of  which 
againft  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greatefl:  folicitude.  Unequal 
as  the  conflift  may  feem,  between  the  naked 
,  VOL.  I.  N  inhabitants 
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inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  armed  with 
clubs,  (licks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden 
fwords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints; 
and  troops  accu domed  to  the  difcipline,  and 
provided  with  the  ihflri'ments  of  deftruftion 
known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fituation 
of  the  Spaniards  was  far  from  being  exempt 
from  danger*  The  vaft  ftiperiority  of  the  na- 
tives in  number,  compenfatcd  many  defeds. 
An  handful  of  men  was  about  to  encounter  a 
whole  nation.  One  advcrfe  event,  or  even  any 
unforefeen  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the 
war,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Con- 
fcious  that  fuccefs  depended  on  the  vigour  and 
^  rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  inftantly 
*  aflembled  his  forces.  They  were  reduced  to  a 
very  fmall  number.  Difeafes,  engendered  1/ 
**he  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country,  or 
occafioned  by  their  own  liccntioufnefs,  had 
raged  among  them  with  much  violence ;  expe- 
rience had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either 
of  curing  thefe,  or  the  precautions  requifite  for 
guarding  againft  them ;  two-thirds  of  the  ori- 
ginal adventurers  were  dead,  and  many  of  thofc 
who  furvived  were  incapable  of  fervice ".  The 
body  which  took  the  field  confiftcd  only  of  two 
hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty  large 


*  Life  of  Culumbus,  c.  6i. 
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dogs ;  and  how  ftrange  foever  it  may  fecm,  to  book 
mention  the  laft  as  compofing  part  of  a  military 
force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  leaft  formi- 
dable and  deftrudlive  of  the  whole,  when  em- 
ployed againft  naked  and  timid  Indians.  All 
the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacariahari  ex- 
cepted, who  retained  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppofe  Co- 
lumbus, with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Spani{h  hiftorians,  to  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  men.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faftnelTes  of  the  woods  and 
mountains,  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  take 
their  ftation  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  mod  open 
plain  in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow 
them  time  to  perceive  their  error,  or  to  alter 
their  pofrtion.  He  attacked  them  during  the 
night,  when  undifcipllned  troops  arc  leull  capa- 
bli  of  ading  with  union  and  concert,  and  ob- 
tained an  cal'y  and  bloodlcfs  victory.  'J'he  con- 
fternatiou  with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by 
the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  fire-arms,  by 
the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fierce  onfet  of  the  dogs,  was  fo  great,  that  they 
threw  down  their  weapons,  and  ilcd  without 
attempting  refiltance.  Many  were"  (lain  ;  more 
Nvere  taken  urifoncrs,  and  reduced  to  fcrvitude  •"  3 
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BOOK  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reft  Intimldatedj 
that  from  that  moment  they  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  defpair,  rehnquifhing  all  thoughts  of 
contending  with  aggreflbrs  whom  they  deemed 
invincible.  .  ; 
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Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in 
marching  through  the  illand,  and  in  fubjeding 
it  to  the  Spanifli  government,  without  meeting 
with  any  oppofition.  He  impofed  a  tribute 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Each  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  diftri^ts 
where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quar- 
terly as  much  gold  duft  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell ; 
4'rom  thole  in  oihcr  parts  of  the  country,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This 
was  the  firft  regular  taxation  of  the  Indians, 
and  ferved  as  a  precedent  for  exad'ons  Hill 
more  intolerable.  Such  in  impufiiion  was  ex- 
tremely contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Co- 
lumbus had  hitherto  inculcated,  with  refped  to 
the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were 
carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain,  at  this  junc- 
ture, in  order  to  undermine  his  power,  and 
difcrcdit  his  operations,  wliich  conftrained  him 
to  depart  from  his  own  fyllem  of  adminidratioii. 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  condud, 
as  well  as  of  the  countries  difcovcred  by  him, 
liad  been  iraaiijiiltcd  to  Spain.     Margarita  ami 
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Father  Boy  I  were  now  at  court :  and  in  order  book 
to  juftify  their  own  conduct,  or  to  gratify  their   w — y— ^ 
refentment,  watched  with  malevolent  attention      *'*^^' 
for  every  oppoitunity  of  fpreading  infinuations 
to  his  detriment.     Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed 
his  growing  reputation  and  power  with  envious 
eyes.     Fonfeca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was 
entrufted   with    the   chief  diredlion    of  Indian 
affairs,    had    conceived   fuch   an   unfavourable 
opmion  of  Columbus,   for  fome  reafon  which 
the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned, 
that  he  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  inveclive 
againlt  him.     It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended 
flranger,  unpraililifed  in  courtly  arts,  to  coun- 
terad  the   machinations  of  fo   many   uicmics. 
Columbus    faw    that   there   was   but   one   me- 
thod   of    fupporting   his   own    crcilit,    and    of 
filencing  all  his  adverfaries.     He  mufl  produce 
fuch  a  quantity  of  gold   as    would    not  only 
juftify   what  he   had  reported  with   refpedl  to 
the   richnefs    of   the  country,    but    encourage 
Ferdinand  and   Ifabclla   to    perfevere    in    pro- 
fecuting  his  plans.      The  necellity  of  obtain- 
ing  it,    forced    him   not   only    to   impofe   this 
heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exad  pay- 
ment of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may  be 
pleaded   In   cxcufc   for   his    deviating   on   this 
occafion  from  liic  mildncfs  and  humanity  with 
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which    he    uniformly    treated    that    tinhappy 

people '.  .  • 

...  ■       t  '••••, '  ■'  ■'■ 

The  labour,  attention,  and  forcfight,  which 
the  Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring 
the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the 
moft  intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accullomed 
to  pafs  their  days  in  a  carelefs,  improvident 
indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  re- 
gular and  perfevcring  exertion  of  induftry,  and 
felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  reftraint  upon  their 
liberty,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which 
demonftrates  the  excefs  of  their  impatience  and 
defpair.  They  formed  a  fcheme  of  flarving 
thofe  opprcllbrs  whom  they  durfl  not  attempt 
to  expel ;  and  from  the  opinion  which  they 
entertained  with  reipeft  to  the  voracious  appe- 
tite of  the  Spaniards,  they  concluded  the  exe- 
cution of  it  to  be  very  pradicable.  With  this 
view  they  fufpended  all  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture J  they  fovved  no  maize,  they  pulled  up 
the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  raflada  which  were 
plaiitcil,  and  retiring  to  the  mod  inacccflible 
parts  of  the  mountains,  left  the  uncultivated 
plains  to  their  enemies.     'Ihis  dcfpcrate  rcio- 


*  Htrrtru,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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But  while  Columbus   was   eflabllflilng   the  rntrigncs 
foundatioiib  of  ihe  Spanifli  grandeur  in  th^  New  fJmbus  in* 
World,  his  (  icmivr,    laboured  with  unwearied   s|,*a"7^°^ 
afiiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  re- 
wards, which  by  his  fer vices  and  i'uUerings  he 
was  entitled  to  enjoy.     The  hardlhips  unavoid- 
able in  a  new  fettlement,  the  calamities  occa- 
fioncd  by  an  unhealthy  climate,   the  difaftcrs 
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lution  pro'I  .t.  :d  in  fome  degree  the  effefls  book 
which  they  ex'^eC^ed.  The  Spaniards  were  re- 
duced to  extreme  want ;  but  they  received  fuch 
feafonable  fupplies  of  provifions  from  Europe, 
and  found  fo  many  refources  in  their  own  in- 
genuity and  induftry,_  that  they  fuffered  no  great 
lofs  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the 
vi6lims  of  their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A 
great  multitude  of  people,  fhut  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous or  wooded  part  of  the  country,  without 
any  food  but  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the 
earth,  foon  felt  the  utmoft  diftrelTes  of  famine. 
This  brought  on  contagious  difeafes  j  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  illand  periflied, 
after  experiencing  mifery  in  all  its  various 
forms  ^ 
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'  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  'ib.  xt.  c.  18.  I^Ifc  of  Columhus, 
(•  6t.  Ovicdo,  lib.  iii.  p.  93.  D.  Benzuti  Hii\,  Nuvi 
n^l  15,  lib.  '    c.  9.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  48. 
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attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas,  were  all 
reprefented  as  the  effe«Sts  of  his  refllefs  and  in- 
confiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  attention  to 
preferve  difcipline  and  fubordination  was  deno- 
minated excefs  of  rigour ;  the  punifhments  which 
he  inflided  upon  the  mutinous  and  diforderly 
were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thefe  accufations 
gained  fuch  crfedit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a 
commiirioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hif- 
paniola,  and  to  infped  into  the  conduft  of  Co- 
lumbus. By  the  recou"»  mendation  of  his  ene- 
mies, Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber, 
was  the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  important  truft 
wriS  committtd.  But  in  this  choice  they  feem 
to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obfequious 
attachment  of  the  man  to  their  intereft,  than  by 
his  capacity  for  the  flation.  Puffed  up  with 
inch  fucUlen  elevation,  Aguado  difplaycd,  in 
the  cxercife  of 'his  office,  all  the  frivolous  felf 
importance,  and  aded  with  all  the  difgufting 
infolence,  which  arc  natural  to  little  minds, 
when  railed  to  unexpected  dignity,  or  employed 
in  fundions  to  which  they  are  not  equal.  By 
Mlening  with  cagcrneis  to  every  accufation 
againli  (.^-olumbus,  and  encouraging  not  only 
the  malcontent  Spaniards,  bwt  even  the  Indians, 
to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary, 
he  fomented  the  fpirit  of  diffcnfion  in  tlie  iffiml, 
without  eflublifliing  any  regulaiion  of  public 
M     .  a  utility. 
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utility,   or  that   tended  to   redrefs    the   many   book 
wrongs,  with  the  odium  of  which  he  wifhed  to    .    -_'-_]. 
load  the  admiral's  adminiftration.     As  Colum-       '^^95- 
bus  felt  fcnfibly  how  humiliating  his  fituation 
muft  be,  if  he  Ihould  remain  in  the  country 
while  fuch  a  partial  infpeftor  obferved  his  mo- 
tions, and  controlled  his  jurlfdijflion,  he  took 
the  refolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  tranfadlions,  parti- 
cularly with  refpeft   to   the   points  in  difpute 
between  him  and  his  adverfaries,  before  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella,  from  whofe  juflice  and  dif- 
cernmcnt  he  expeded  an  equal  and  a  favourable 
decifion.     He  committed  the  adminiilration  of       149^- 
afl'airs,  during  his  abfence,  to  Don  Bartholomew 
his  brother,  with   the  title  of  Adclantado,    or 
Lieutenant  G(wenior.     By  a  choice  Icfs  fortu- 
nate,   and  which  proved    the  fource  of  many 
calamities  to  the  colony,  he  appointed  Francis 
Ruldan  chief  jufticc,  with  very  cxtcnfive  powers*. 

'  In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbur.  held  a  i^<-t'i"i'  t" 
courfe  different  from  that  which  he  had  taken  in 
his  former  voynge.  He  (leered  ahnoft  due  eaft 
from  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two 
degrees  of  latitude  ;  as  experience  had  not  yet 
dilcovcred   the    mor:   certain  and   cxpeditlouj 


<  Ilerrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  lib.  isi.  c.  (• 
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BOOK    method  of  ftretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to 
^    '    _f   fall  in  with  the  fouth-wefl:  winds.     By  this  ill- 
'496.       advifed  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  naviga- 
tion between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defedt  in 
naval  fkill,  he  was  expofed  to  infinite  fatigue 
and  danger,  in  a  perpetual  ftruggle  with  the 
trade-winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from 
the  eaft  between  the  tropics.     Notwithftanding 
the  almofl:  infuperable  difficulties  of  fuch  a  navi- 
gation, he  perfifted  in  his  courfe  with  his  ufual 
patience  and  firmnefs,  but  made  fo  little  way, 
that  he  was  three  months  without  feeing  land. 
At  length  his  provifions  began  to  fail,  the  crew 
was  reduced   to   the   fcanty   allowance   of  fix 
ounces  of  bread  a-day  for  each  perfon.     The 
admiral  fared  no  better  than  the  meaneft  failor. 
But,  even  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  he  retained 
the  humanity  which  diftinguifties  his  charafter, 
and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  earned  folicit- 
ations  of  his  crew,  fome  of  whom  propofed  to 
feed  upon  the  Indian  prifoners  whom  they  were 
carrying  over,  and  others,  infi fled  to  throw  them 
overboard,  in  order  to  leffen  the  confumption  of 
their  fmall  flock.     He  reprefented  that  they  were 
human  beings,  reduced  by  a  common  calamity  to 
the  fiune  condition  wi.h  themfelvcs,  and  entitled 
to  fliare  an  equal  fate.     His  authority   and  re- 
rnonflranccs  diHipnted  thofe  wild  ideas  fuggefled 
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by  defpair.     Nor  had  they  time  to  recur,  as  he  book 
came  foon  within  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
when  all  their  fears  and  fufFerings  ended ''. 
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Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modefl 
but  determined  confidence  of  a  man  confcions 
not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
great  fervices.     Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afliamed 
of  their  own  facility  in  lending  too  favourable 
an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufations, 
received  him  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  marks  of 
refpeft   as    covered   his   enemies    with   (hame. 
Their  cenfures  and  calumnies  were   no  more 
heard  of  at  that  junfture.     The  gold,  the  pearls, 
the  cotton,    and   other   commodities   of  value 
which    Columbus   produced,    feemed    fully   to 
refute  what    the   malcontents   had   propagated 
with  refped  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.     By 
reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impofmg 
a  regular  tax  upon  them,  he  had  fccured  to  Spain 
a  large  acceflion  of  new  fubjedls,  and  the  efta- 
blilhment   of  a  revenue   that   promifed   to  be 
confiderable.     By  the  mines  which  he  had  found 
out  and  examined,  a  fource  of  wealth  ftill  more 
copious   was   opened.     Great   and   unexpefled 
as  thofe  "advantages  were,  Columbus  reprefentcd 
thern  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquifitions,  and 
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as  the  earned:  of  more  important  difcoverlesj 
which  he  ftill  meditated,  and  to  which  thofe  he 
had  ah-eady  made  wruld  condu6b  him  with  eafe 

and  certainty '.  -  ... 
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Apian  The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thefe  cir- 

N  thl"mrcre-  cumltanccs  made  fuch  impreflion,  not  only  upon 

&mevt      Ifabella,    who  was   flattered   with   the  idea  of 
cfacobiiy.  being  the   patronefs   of  all  Columbus's  enter- 
prifes,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who,  having 
originally  expreffed   his   difapprobation   of   hi^ 
fchemes,  was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs, 
that  they  refolved  to  fupply  the  colony  in  Hif- 
paniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it 
a  permanent  edabliflinient,  and  to  furnifli  Co- 
,  Iambus  with  fuch  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed 
to   fearch  for   thofe  new  countries,   of  whofe 
exiilence  he  feemed  to  be  confident.     The  mea- 
fures  mod  proper  for  accomplilhing  both  thefe 
defigns  were  concerted  with  Columbus.     Dif- 
covery  had  been  the  fole  objeft  of  the  firfl:  voy- 
age to  the  New  World  ;  and  though,  in  the 
fecond,  fettlement  had  been  propofed,  the  pre* 
caations  taken  for  that  purpofe  had  either  been 
infuflicient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  theunfore- 
feen  calamities  arifing  from  various  caufes.     Now 

*  Ufe  pf  Columbus,  c.  6j.      Ilcrrcrn,  dec.  i.  lib.  !ii.  c*.  t. 
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a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular  colony,  book 
that  might  ferve  as  a  model  in  all  future  efta- 
blifliments.  Every  particular  was  confidered 
with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
fcrupulous  accuracy.  The  precife  number  of 
adventurers  who  Ihould  be  permitted  to  embark 
was  fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks 
and  profeflions  ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
eftabliflied,  accc  g  to  their  ufefulnefs  and  the 
wants  of  the  colony.  A  fuitable  number  of 
women  was  to  be  chofen  to  accompany  thefe 
new  fettlers.  As  it  was  the  firlt  obje<5l  to  raife 
provifions  in  a  country  where  fcarcity  of  food 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a 
confiderable  body  of  hufbandmen  was  to  be  car- 
ried over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  con- 
ception of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofe  pro- 
dudions  of  the  New  World  which  have  fmce 
yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  enter- 
tained fanguine  hopes  with  rcl"pe<^t  to  the  riches 
contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  difco- 
vered,  a  band  of  workmen,  fkilled  in  the  various 
arts  employed  in  digging  and  refming  the  pre- 
cious metals,  was  provided.  All  thefe  emi- 
grants were  to  receive  pay  and  fubfiftence  for 
fome  years,  at  the  public  cxpence  ''. 
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A  deted  in 
it. 


Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was 
forefeen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  had 
been  fatal  to  fo  many  of  their  countrymen, 
Columbus  propofed  to  tranfport  to  Hifpaniola 
fuch  malefaftors  as  had  been  convifted  of 
crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  left 
atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  offenders  ufually  fent 
to  the  gallies,  fhould  be  condemned  to  labour 
in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.  This 
advice,  given  without  due  rcfledlion,  was  as 
inconfidcrately  adopted.  The  prifons  of  Spain 
were  diained,  in  order  to  colled  members  for 
the  intended  colony ;  and  the  judges  empowered 
to  try  criminals  were  inflru£lcd  to  recruit  it  by 
their  future  fentences.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
fuch  materials  that  the  foundations  of  a  fociety, 
deftined  to  be  permanent,  (hould  be  laid.  In* 
duftry,  fobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence 
are  indifpenfably  requifite  in  an  infant  fettle- 
ment,  where  purity  of  morals  mud  contribute 
more  towards  eflablifiiing  order,  than  the  ope- 
ration  or  authority  of  laws.  But  when  fuch  a 
mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  h  admitted  into  th« 
original  conflituti  n  of  the  political  body,  the 
vices  of  thofe  imfound  and  incurable  memberi 
will  probably  infcdl  the  whole,  and  muft  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  be  produftlve  of  violent  and  unhappy  book 
eiFefts.  This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced  ; 
and  the  other  European  nations  having  fuccei- 
fively  imitated  the  pradice  of  Spain  in  this  par- 
ticular, pernicious  confequences  have  followed 
in  their  fettlements,  which  can  be  imputed  to 
no  other  caufe '.  * 

Thou fjH  Columbus  obtained,  with  creat  faci-  Exwuud 
lity  and  difpatch,  the  royal  approbation  of  every 
meafure  and  regulation  that  he  propofed,  his 
endeavours  to  carry  them  uito  execution  were 
fo  long  retarded,  as  mud  have  tired  out  the 
patience  of  any  man,  lefs  accu domed  to  en- 
counter and  to  furmount  dlfTiculties.  Thofc 
delays  were  occafioned  partly  by  that  tedious 
formality  and  fpirit  of  procraltlnation,  with 
which  the  Spaniards  condu(5t  bufinefs  ^  and 
partly  by  the  exhaufted  (late  of  the  trea- 
fury,  which  was  drained  by  the  expcncc  of 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
ifabella's  only  fon  with  Margaret  of  Auftria, 
and  that  of  Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  with  * 
Philip  archduke  of  Auflria"'j  but  mud  be 
chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of  Colum* 
bus*s  encmict;.      Adonifhcd    at    the   reception 

'  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iil.  c.  2.     Tuuron  Hift.  Ccncr.  dc 
I'Amciiciuc,  i.  p  ji. 
""P.  Martyr,  cplft.  168.  " 
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BOOK  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and  over- 
.^  awed  by  his  prefence,  they  gave  way,  for  fome 
time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  ftrong  for  them  to 
oppofe.  Their  enmity,  however,  was  too  inve- 
terate to  remain  long  inadivc.  They  refumed 
their  operations,  and  by  the  afliftance  of  Fon- 
feca,  the  minifler  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was 
now  promoted  lo  the  bi(hopric  of  Badajos,  they 
threw  in  fo  many  obflacles  to  protrad  the  pre- 
parations for  Cohimbus's  expedition,  that  a 
year  clapfed "  before  he  could  procure  two  (hips 
to  carry  over  a  part  of  the  fupplies  deflined 
for  the  colony,  and  almofl:  two  years  were 
fpcnt  before  the  fmall  fquadron  was  equipped, 
of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the  com. 
mand  °.  •  '  / 


t<9i 

Thiiil  voy- 
af.i-  of  Co- 


This  fquadron  confided  of  fix  flips  only,  of 
no  great  burden,  and  but  indifferently  provided 
for  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation.  The  voy- 
age which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  courfe 
diHcrent  from  any  he  had  undertaken.  As  he 
was  fully  j)erfii;\dcd  lh;\t  the  fertile  regions  of 
India  lay  lo  the  fouth-wed  of  thofe  countries 
which  he  had  difcovtred,  he  propofed  as  the 
moll  certain  method  of  finding  out  thefc,  to 
(land  iliredly  iouth  from  the  Canary  or  Cape 


"  Life  uf  Colutiibus,  c.  65.      ''  Hsrrcva,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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de  Verd  iflands,  until  he  came  under  the  equi-    book 
nodial  line,  and  then  to   ftretch   to  the  weft  c,-y,'»  ,j 
before  the  favourable  wind  for  fuch  a  courfe,      '^^' 
which    blows  invariably   between   the   tropics. 
With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  and  touched  flrft  at    May  30. 
the  Canary,  and   then  at   the   Cape  de  Verd 
iflands.     From  the  former  he  difpatched  three    July  4. 
of  his  fhips  with  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola :  with  the  other  three,  he 
continued  his  voyage  towards  the  fouth.     No 
remarkable  occurrence  happened  until  they  ar- 
rived within  five  degrees  of  the  line.     There    July  19. 
they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
heat  became  fo  exceflive,   that  many  of  their 
wine  calks  burft,  the  liquor  in  others  foured, 
and  their  provifions  corrupted  ••.    The  Spaniards, 
Mho  had  never  ventured  fo  far  to  the  fouth, 
were  afraid  that  the  ftups  would  take  fire,  and 
began  to  apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  an- 
cients  had  taught   concerning   the   deftrudive 
qualities   of  that   torrid    region  of  the   globe. 
They  were   relieved,   in    fome  mcafure,   from 
their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall  of  rain.     This, 
however,  though  fo  heavy  and  unintcrmitting 
that  the  men  could  hardly  keep  the  deck,  did 
not  greatly  mitigate  the  iutcarcnels  of  the  heat. 


VOL.  I. 


f  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  70. 
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BOOK  The  admiral,  who  with  his  ufual  vigilance  had 
in  perfon  direded  every  operation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  fo  much  exhaufted 
hy  fatigue  and  want  of  deep,  that  it  brought 
on  a  violent  5t  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with 
a  fever.  All  thefe  circumftances  conflrained 
him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew, 
and  to  alter  his  courfe  to  the  north-wed,  in 
order  to  reach  fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
where  he  might  refit,  and  be  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions. 


DIfcovers 
the  conti- 
nent of 
America. 


On  the  firfl  of  Auguft,  the  man  ftationed  in 
the  round  top  furprifed  them  with  the  joyful 
cry  of  land.  They  flood  towards  it,  and  difco- 
vered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  admiral 
called  Trinidid,  a  name  it  flill  retains.  It  lies 
on  the  coafl  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  of  the 
third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World, 
far  furpaiTes  any  of  the  flreams  in  our  hemi* 
fphere.  It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft 
body  of  water,  and  rufhes  into  it  with  fuch  im- 
petuous force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide, 
which  on  that  coafl  rifes  to  an  uncommon 
height,  their  coUifion  occafions  a  fwell  and  agi* 
tation  of  the  waves  no  lefs  furprifing  than  for- 
midable.   In  this  confli£l,  the  irrefidible  torrent 
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of  the  river  fo  far  prevails,  that  it  frefhens  the  book 
ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood ''.    Columbus, 
before  he  could  perceive  the  danger,  was  en- 
tangled among  thofe  adverfe  currents  and  tem- 
peftuous  waves,   and    it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty   that   he   efcaped   through   a   narrow 
ftrait,  which  appeared  fo  tremendous,  that  he 
called  it  La  Boca  del  Drago.     As  foon  as  the 
confl:ernation  which  this  occafioned,  permitted 
him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance 
fo  extraordinary,  he  difcerned  in  it  a  fource  of 
comfort  and  hope.     He  juftly  concluded,  that 
fuch  a  vafl:  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained, 
could  not  be  fupplied  by  any  ifland,  but  mifft 
flow  through  a  country  of  iinmenfe  extent,  and 
of  confequencc  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  objed  of 
his  wiflies  to  difcover.     Full  of  this  idea,   he 
flood  to  the  wed  along  the  coaft  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Paria  and  Cumana.    lie  landed  in  feveral  places, 
and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who 
refembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  life.     They  wore,  as  orna- 
ments, fmall  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  6f  confi- 
derable  value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged 
for  European  toys.     They  fcemed  to  poflbfs  a 
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BO  o  K   better  underftandlng,  and  greater  courage  than 
u  -V-— <   the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands.    The  country  pro- 
**^*       duced  four-footed  animals  of  feveral  kinds,  as 
well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and   fruits'. 
The  admiral   was  fo  much  delighted  with  its 
/  beauty  and  fertility,  that  with  the  warm  enthu- 

fiafm  of  a  difcoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the 
paradife  defcribed  in  Scripture,  which  the  Al- 
mighty chofe  for  the  refidence  of  man,  while  he 
retained  innocence  that  rendered  him  worthy 
of  fuch  an  habitation '.  Thus  Columbus  had 
the  glory  not  only  of  difcovcring  to  mankind 
the  exiftence  of  a  New  World,  but  made  confi- 
derable  progrcfs  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
it }  and  was  the  firil  man  who  conduced  the 
Spaniards  to  that  vaft  continent  which  has  been 
the  chief  feat  of  their  empire,  and  the  fource  of 
their  treafures  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
fhattcred  condition  of  his  fhips,  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  his  own  infirmities,  together  with  the 
impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented  him  from 
puifuiiig  his  difcoverics  any  farther,  and  made 
it  necefliiry  to  bear  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  his 
way  thither  he  difcovered  the  iflands  of  Cubagua 
^nd  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  re- 
f  '  "         . 

»  Hcnora,  dec.  i.  lib.  Hi,  c.  9,  lo,  u.     Life  of  Colum- 
bus, C.66— 73.     •    "•         -       ' ^   " 

•  Hnreia,  dec.  1.  lib.  I'ii.  c.  u.     Gotnara,  c.  84.     See 
NOTE   XXI.        -.        .         .....         —  ^.^   ' 
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markable  for  their  pearl-fifhery.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Hifpaniola,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme 
degree  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs ;  but  found  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as 
afforded  him  no  profpe(!il  of  enjoying  that  repofe 
of  which  he  ftood  fo  much  in  need. 


»97 


-  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  coun-  srateof 
try  during  his  abfence.  His  brother,  the  ade-  on  i.is .n- 
iantado,  m  conlequence  or  an  advice  which  the 
admiral  gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed 
the  colony  from  Ifabelia  to  a  more  commodious  * 
ftation,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo ",  which  was 
long  the  moft  cohfiderable  European  town  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  feat  of  the  fupreme 
courts  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  there.  As  foon 
as  the  Spaniards  were  eftablifhed  in  this  new  fct- 
tlement,  the  adelantido,  that  they  might  neither 
languifli  in  inaftiviLy.  nor  have  leifurc  to  form 
new  cabals,  marched  into  thofe  parts  of  the 
ifland  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  vifited  or 
reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were 
unable  to  refift,  they  fubmitted  everywhere  to 
the  tribute  which  he  impofed.  But  they  foon 
found  the  burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that, 
overawed  as  they  were  by  the  fuperior  power  of 
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BOOK    theJr  oppreflbrs,  they  took  arms  agalnft  them. 
L  ^^'  _■   Thofe  infurreclions,   however,  were  not  formi- 
H9^-      dable.     A  conHid:  with  timid  and  naked  Indians 
was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  iffue. 


Mutiny  of 
Roldaii. 


•;?»■■ 


^V 


But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed 
againft  them  in  the  field,  a  mutiny,  of  an  afpe£^: 
far  more  alarming,  broke  out  among  the  Spa- 
niards. The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan, 
whom  Columbus  had  placed  in  a  ftation  which 
required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  colony.  A  turbulent  and 
inconfiderate  ambition  precipitated  him  into  this 
defperate  meafure,  fo  unbecoming  his  rank. 
The  arguments  which  he  employed  to  feduce 
his  countrymen  were  frivolous  and  ill-founded. 
He  accufed  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of 
arrogance  and  feverity ;  he  pretended  that  they 
aimed  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  dominion 
in  the  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  inten- 
tion of  cutting  oft'  part  of  the  Spaniards  by 
hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they  might  more  eafily 
reduce  the  remainder  to  fubjedion ;  he  repre- 
fented  it  as  unworthy  of  CaiUlians,  to  remain 
the  tame  and  paftive  flaves  of  three  Genoefe  ad- 
venturers. As  men  have  always  a  propenfity 
to  imptite  the  hardfliips  of  which  they  feel  the 
preiTure,  to  the  mifconduft  of  their  rulers;  as 
every  nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power 

and 
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and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  infinua- 
tions  made  a  deep  imprefllon  on  his  countrymen. 
His  charafter  and  rank  added  weight  to  them. 
A  confiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choice  of  him  as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms 
againd  the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  feized 
the  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  endear 
voured  to  furprife  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo. 
This  was  preferved  by  the  vigilance  and  courage 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua, 
where  they  continued  not  only  to  difclaim  the 
adelantado's  authority  themfelves,  but  excited 
the  Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  *. 
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Such  was  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  colony 
when  Columbus  landed  at  St.  Domingo.  He 
was  aftoniihed  to  find  that  the  three  fhips  which 
he  had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not 
yet  arrived.  By  the  unfkili'ulnefs  of  the  pilots, 
and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  car. 
ried  a  hi>ndred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  weft  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  flieher  in  a 
harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where 
Roldan  and  his  feditious  followers  were  can- 
toned. Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the 
commanders  of  the  fliips  his  infurredion  againfl; 

*  Herrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  5—8.    Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  74—77.     Gomara,  c.  23.     P.  Martyr,  p.  78. 
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the  addantado,  and  employing  his  utmofl:  ad- 
drefs  to  gain  their  confulence,  periuaded  them 
to  fet  on  {hore  a  confiderable  part  of  the  new 
fettlers   whom   they   brought   o^r,   that   they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.     It  re- 
quired but  few  arguments  to  prevail  with  thofe 
men  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.     They  were  the  refufe 
of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idlenefs,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  deeds  of  violence  were  familiar ; 
and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  courfe  of  life 
nearly  refembling  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed.      The   commanders  of    the   (hips 
perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,   their  impru- 
dence in  difcmbarking  ih  many  of  their  men, 
flood  away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  fafe  into 
the  port  a  few  days  after  the  admiral ;   but  their 
flock   of  provifions   was   fo    wafted   during   a 
voyage   of   fuch   long   continuance,   that   they 
l^rought  little  relief  to  the  colony'',    ^  .,. 

By  this  jun6lion  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold 
and  defperate  aflbciates,  Roldan  bei^ame  ex- 
tremely formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravagant  in 
his  demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with 
refentment  at  his  ingratitude,  and  highly  exaf- 
perated  by  the  infolcnce  of  his  followers,  made 
no  hafle  to  take  the  field.     He  trembled  at  the 

"  Hcrrcra,   dec.  i.  Ub.  ill.   c  12.     Life  of  Columbus, 
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thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  book 
in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power 
and  fi.rength  of  both  muft  be  fo  much  wafted, 
as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite 
and  complete  their  deftruction.     At  the  fame 
time,  he  obferved,  that  the  prejudices  and  paf- 
fions  which  incited   the   rebels   to  take  arms, 
had  fo  far  infeded  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to 
him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverfe,  and  all 
cold  to  the  fervice.     From  fuch  fentiments,  with 
refped  to  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  from 
this  view   of  his   own   fituation,   he   chofe  to 
negociate  rather  than  to  fight.     By  a  feafonable 
proclamation,   offering  free  pardon  to  fuch  as 
fhould  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he 
made  impreffion  upon  fome  of  the  malcontents. 
By  engaging  to  grant  fuch  as  (hould  defire  it  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  Spain,   he   allured   all 
thofe  unfortunate  adventurers,  who,  from  fick- 
nefs  and  difappointmciit,  were  difgufted  with  the 
country.     By  promifing  to  re-eftablifh  Roldan 
in  his  former  office,  he  foothed  his  pride  ;  and, 
by  complying  with   moft  of   his   demands   in 
behalf  of  his  followers,  he  fatisfied  their  avarice. 
Thus,   gradually    and   without   bloodflicd,   but 
after   many  tedious   ncgociations,   he   diffolved 
this  dangerous   combination   which    threatened 
the  colony  with  ruin  j  and  rcftorcd  the  appear- 
ance 
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ance  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tran- 
quillity''. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement  with  the 
mutineers,  lands  were  allotted  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Indians  fettled  in 
each  diftri6l  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  cer- 
tain  portion  of  ground  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  new 
1499.  mafters.  The  performance  of  this  work  was 
fubftituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  formerly 
impofed  ;  and  how  neceflary  foever  fuch  a  regu- 
lation might  be  in  a  fickly  and  feeble  colony,  it 
introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Reparti- 
mienlos,  or  diftributions  of  Indians  eftabliftied  by 
them  in  all  their  fettlements,  which  brought 
numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  unhappy  people, 
and  fubje^ted  them  to  the  mofl  grievous  oppref- 
fion '.  This  was  not  the  only  bad  efled  of  the 
infurreOion  in  Hilpaniola ;  it  prevented  Colum- 
bus from  profecuting  his  difcoveries  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  felf-prefervation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  pcrfon  his  brother  the  adelantado,  and 
the  failors  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed 
in  that  fervice.  As  foon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  lie  fent  fome  of  his  (hips  to  Spain  with 

y  Hcrrcia,  dec.  l.  lib.  ill.  c.  13,  14.     Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  80,  8<c. 
»  Hcncra,  dec.  i.  lib.  ill.  c.  14,  8cc.  -      •  • 
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a  journal  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  book 

a  defcription  of  the  ntw  countries  which  he  had 

difcovered,   a  chart  of  ihe  coafl   along  which 

he  had  failed,  and  fpecimens  of  the  gold,  the 

pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  produftions 

which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the 

natives.     At  the  fame  time  he  tranlmitted  an 

account  of  the  infurredion  in  Hifpaniola ;  he 

accufed  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown 

the    colony   into    fuch   violent   convulfions    as 

threatened  its   diffolution,    but   of  having  ob- 

ftruded  every  attempt   towards   difcovery  and 

improvement,   by    their    unprovoked    rebellion 

again fl   their    fuperiors,    and   propofed   feveral 

regulations   for  the   better  government  of  the 

ifland,  as  well  as  the  extintliftm  of  that  mutinous 

fpirit,    which,    though    fupprelfed   at   prefent, 

might    foon   burft   out    with   additional    rage. 

Roldan  and  his  alfociates  did    not  negled  to 

convey  to  Spain,  by  the  fame  fliips,  an  apology 

for  their  own  conduft,  together  with  their  recri« 

minations  upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers. 

Unfortunately  for   the  honour  of  Spain,  and 

the  happinefs  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained 

mod  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 

bella,  and  produced  unexpef^cd  cil'eds '. 


'   Hcrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  iil.  c.  14.     Bcii/on.   I  lift.  Nov. 
Orb.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  .    .    • 
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But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  thefe,  it  is 
proper  to  take  a  view  of  fome  events,  which 
Th*''?t^y.i  c  *"^^'t  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  own 
ot  vaito  dc  importance,  and  their  connet^tion  with  the  hiftorv 

liamatoflie        ,'  ,  ^ 

Fall  Indies  of  the  New  World.  While  Columbus  was 
.t  (iLod  engaged  in  his  fucceffive  voyages  to  the  weft,  the 
^^''  fpirit  of  difcovery  did  not  languifh  in  Portugal, 
the  kingdom  where  it  firft  acquired  vigour,  and 
_  became  enterprifing.  Self-condemnation  and 
regret  were  not  the  only  fentiments  to  which  the 
fuccefs  of  Columbus,  and  refleftion  upon  their 
.  own  imprudence  in  rejecting  his  propofals,  gave 
rife  among  the  Portugucfe.  They  excited  a 
general  emulation  to  furpafs  his  performances, 
and  an  ardent  defire  to  make  fome  reparation  to 
their  country  for  their  own  error.  With  this 
view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprifing 
genius  of  his  prcdecellbrs,  perfifted  la  their 
grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  foon  after 
his  acceifion  to  the  throne,  equipped  a  fquadron 
for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  poflelfed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  ftation.  The  fquadron,  like  all  thofc 
iittcd  out  for  difcovery  in  the  infancy  of  naviga- 
tion, was  extremely  feeble,  confifting  only  of 
three  vefl'els,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  ade- 
quate to  the  fervice.     As  the  Europeans  were  at 

that 
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that  time  little  acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the   book 
trade-winds   and    periodical    monfoons,    which 
render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well 
as  in  the  fea  that  feparates  Africa  from  India, 
at  fome  feafons  eafy,  and  at  others  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  almoll  impra^licable,  the  time  chofen 
for  Gama's  departure  was  tlie  moil  improper 
during  the  whole  year.     He  fet  fail  from  Lifbon 
on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  Handing  towards  the 
fouth,  had  to  ftruggle   for  four  months  with 
contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Here  their  violence  began  to    not.  10. 
abate ;  and  during  an  interval  of  calm  weather, 
Gama    doubled    that   formidable   promontory, 
which  had  fo  long  been  the  boundary  of  naviga- 
tion, and  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  north- 
eaft,  along  the  African  coaft.     He  touched  at 
fcveral   ports  j    and    after   various   adventures, 
which  the  Portuguefe  hiflorians  relate  with  high 
but  juft  encomiums  upon  his  condu<5l  and  intre- 
pidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of 
Melinda.      Throughout   all  the  vail  countries 
which  extend  along  the  coafl  of  Africa,  from 
the  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  /auguebar, 
the  Portuguefe  had  found  a  race  of  men  rude 
and  uncultivated,  Grangers  to  letters,  to  arts, 
and  commerce,  and  dilfering  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,   no  lefs  in  their  feature;}  and 
complexion,  ihau  in  their  manners  and  inllitu- 

tions. 
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tions.  As  they  advanced  from  thiSj  they  ob- 
ferved,  to  their  inexpreffible  joy,  that  the  human 
form  gradually  aUered  and  improved ;  the 
Afiatic  features  began  to  predominate,  marks  of 
civilization  appeared,  letters  were  known,  the 
Mahometan  religion  was  eftabliflied,  and  a  com- 
merce, far  from  being  inconfiderable,  was  car- 
ried on.  At  that  time  feveral  veffels  from  India 
were  in  the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pur- 
fued  his  voyage  with  almoft  abfolute  certainty  of 
fuccefs,  and,  under  the  conduft  of  a  Mahometan 
pilot,  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, on  the  twenty-fccond  of  May  one  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  What  he 
beheld  of  the  wealth,  the  populoufnefs,  the  cul* 
tivation,  the  induftry,  and  arts  of  this  highly- 
civilized  country,  far  furpaffed  any  idea  that  he 
had  formed,  from  the  imperfed  accounts  which 
the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But 
as  he  poiltifcd  neither  fuflicient  force  to  attempt 
a  fcttleincnt,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which 
he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  confe- 
qucnce,  he  hallcncd  back  to  Portugal,  with  an 
account  of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage, 
the  longcft,  as  well  as  moll  difficult,  that  had 
ever  been  made,  fmce  the  firlt  invention  of 
navigation.  Me  landed  at  Lifbon  on  the  four- 
tcentli  of  Se})tcnibcr,  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
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dred  and   ninety-nine,  two  years  two  months   book 
and  five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port ''. 

Thus,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, mankind  made  greater  progrefs  in  explor- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all 
the  ages  which  had   elapfed   previous   to  that 
period.     The  fpirit  of  difcovery,  feeble  at  firfl 
and   cautious,    moved   within   a   very   narrow 
fphere,  and  made  its  efforts  with  hefitation  and 
timidity.      Encouraged    by   fuccefs,   it   became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations. 
In  the  courfe  of  its  progreffion,  it  continued  td 
acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a 
rapidity  and  force  which  burfl  through  all  the 
limits   within   which    ignorance   and   fear   had 
hitherto  circumfcribed  the  activity  of  the  human 
race.     Almoft  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the 
Portuguele  in  creeping  along  the  coall  of  Africa 
from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Vcrd,   the  latter  of 
which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  ibuth  of 
the  former.     In  lei's  than  thirty  years  they  ven- 
tured beyond  the  cquinodial  line  into  another 
hemifphcre,  and  penetrated  to  the  lout  hern  extre- 
mity of  Africa,  at  the  diflance  of  forty-nine 
degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd.     During  the  laft 
feven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  vva» 


*»  Ramullo,  vol  i.   119,  D. 
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BOOK  difcovered  in  the  weft,  not  inferior  in  extent  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with  which  mankind 
were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  un- 
known feas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and 
a  communication,  long  defired,  but  hitherto 
concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparifon  with 
events  fo  wonderful  and  unexpeded,  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid, 
faded  away  and  difappeared.  Vaft  objedls  now 
prefented  themfelves.  The  human  mind,  roufed 
and  interefted  by  the  profped,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  purfuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  aftive 
powers  in  a  new  direi^ion. 


Dircovcrifs 
(.arriedonin 
i]>!\\n  hy 
pi.v.itc  ad- 
veututei^. 


This  fpirit  of  enterpiife,  though  but  newly 
awakened  in  Spain,  began  foon  to  operate  exten- 
fively.  All  the  attempts  towards  difcovcry  made 
in  that  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by 
Columbus  alone,  and  at  the  expence  of  the 
fovereign.  But  now  private  adventurers,  allured 
by  the  magnificent  defcriptions  he  gave  of  the 
regions  which  he  had  vifiied,  as  well  as  by  the 
fpecimcns  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced, 
offered  to  (it  out  fquadrons  at  their  own  rilk, 
and  to  go  in  queft  of  new  countries.  The 
Spanifh  court,  whofc  fcaiity  revenues  were  ex- 
haulled  by  the  charge  of  its  ex})editions  to  the 
New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring 

profpeds 
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profpefts   of    future   benefit,    yielded  a  very   book 
fparing  return  of  prefent  profit,  was  extremely  i_    /  _f 
willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  difcovery  upon       "♦'S* 
its  fubje^ts.     It  feized  with  joy  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity,  and 
efforts  of  projectors,  inftrumental  in  promoting 
defigns  of    certain   advantage  to   the   public, 
though  of  doubtful  fuccefs  with  refpedl  to  them- 
felves.     One  of  the  firft  propofidons  of  this  kind  ojeda  the 
was  made  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and 
adive  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus 
In  his  fecond  voyage.     His  rank  and  charader 
procured  him  fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  (hips, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  royal  licence,  autho- 
rifing  the  voyage.     The  powerful  patronage  of 
the  bifhop  of  Badajos  eafily  fecured  fuccefs  in  a 
fuit  fo  agreeable  to  the  court.     Without  confult- 
ing  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights  and  jurif- 
dldion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitula- 
tion in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  fet  out  for  the  New 
World.     In  order  to  dired  his  courfe,  the  biiliop 
communicated  to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of 
his  lail  voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered.     Ojeda  (Iruck  out  ^f»y. 
into  no  new  path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  fer- 
vilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus  had  taken, 
arrived  on  the  coa(l  of  Paria.     He  traded  with 
VOL.  I.  p  the 
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thenadves^  and  {landing  to  theweft^  proceeded 
as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged  along  a  con« 
(iderable  extent  of  coad  beyond  that  on  which 
Colunibus  had  touched.  Having  thus  afcer-> 
taioed  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this  coun- 
try was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned 
by  tray  of  Hifpaniola  to  Spain,  with  fome  repu- 
tation as  a  difcoverer,  but  with  little  benefit 
to  thofe  who  had  raifed  tlie  funds  for  the  expe- 
dition*'.  

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  (la- 
tion  he  ferved,  is  uncertain ;  but  as  he  was  an 
experienced  failor,  and  eminently  ikilful  in  all 
the  fciences  fubfervient  to  navigation,  he  feems 
to  have  acquired  fuch  authority  among  his  com- 
panions, that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to  have 
a  chief  ihare  in  dire^ing  their  operations  during 
the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  tranf- 
mitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  difco- 
yeries  to  one  of  his  countrymen ;  and  labouring 
vrilh  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own 
exploits,  he  had  the  addrefs  and  confidence  to 
frame  his  narrative,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  the  glory  of  having  firft  difcovered  the  con- 
tinent in  the  New  World.    Amerigo's  account 


i.^fi  \.      •»  Hcrrcrn,  dec.  I.  lib.  iv.  c.  I|  2,  3* 
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From  whom 
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America  is 


Wa«  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,,  but  with  fome   b  o  o  ic 

•  ■*  *  II 

eleganqe.     It  contained  an  amufmg  hiftory  of 

his  voyage,  and  judicious  obfervations  upon  the 

natural  productions,   the  inhabitants,  and  the 

cufloms  of  the  countries  which  he  had  vifited* 

As  it  was  the  fixH  defcription  of  any  part  of  the 

New  World  that  was  publifhed,  a  performance 

fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  the  paflion  of  man« 

kind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated 

rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.     The 

country  of  which  Amerigo  was  fuppofed  to  be 

the  difcoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by   Seiwwu. 

his  name.     The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as 

unaccountable  as  unjuft^   has  perpetuated  this 

error.      By   the  univerfal  confent  of  nations, 

America  is  the  name  beftowed  on  this  new 

quarter  of  the  globe.    The  bold  pretenfions  of  a 

fortunate  impollor  have  robbed  the  difcoverer  of 

,  the  New  World  of  a  diftin^ion  which  belonged 

to  him.     The  name  of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted 

that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  regiret 

an  ad  of  injudice,   which,    haying   received 

the  fandtion  of  time,   it  is  now   too.  late  fQ 

redreftS  . ,.,  ,;■    ...;p,..  ^,     .  ,f 


« 


p.uRiNo  the  fame  year,  another  voyage  of  voy«Reor 
difcovery  was  undertaken.  ,  Columbus  not  only  Nifnai 
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BOOK  introduced  the  fplrit  of  naval  enterprife  into 
Spain,  but  all  the  firft  adventurers  who  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  this  new  career,  were 
formed  by  his  inftruftions,  and  acquired  in  his 
voyages  the  fkill  and  information  which  qualified 
them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonfo  Nigno, 
who  had  ferved  under  the  admiral  in  his  laft 
expedition,  fitted  out  a  fingle  fhip,  in  conjundlion 
with  Chriftopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville, 
and  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Paria.  This  voyage 
feems  to  h^e  been  condufted  with  greater 
attention  to  private  emolument,  than  to  any 
general  or  national  objeft.  Nigno  and  Guerra 
made  no  difcoveries  of  any  importance  ;  but  they 
brought  home  fuch  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls, 
as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  defire  of 
engaging  in  fimilar  adventures  •*. 


1500. 

January  13. 
<Jf  Vincent 
Yanez  I'in- 
2on. 


Soon  after,  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  One  of  the 
admiral's  companions  in  his  firft  voyage,  failed 
flom  Palos  with  four  (hips.  He  ftood  boldly 
towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the  firft  Spaniard 
who  ventured  to  crofs  the  cquinodlial  line  j  but 
he  feems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coaft 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of 
the  Amazons.  All  thefe  navigators  adopted  the 
erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed 


*  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  87.     Hcrrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
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that  the  countries  which  they  had  difcovered  book 
were  part  of  the  vaft  continent  of  India  \ 


1500. 


During  the  laft  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  The  Portu 

'  •'        gucfc  difco 

tliat  fertile  diftrid  of  America,  on  the  confines  vcr  Brafii. 
of  which  Pinzon  had  flopped  fhort,  was  more 
fully  difcovered.  The  fuccefsful  voyage  of 
Gama  to,  the  Eaft  Indies  having  encouraged  the  ' 
king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  powerful,, 
as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt 
conqueft,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with 
variable  breezes,  or  frequent  calms,  vi^hich  might 
retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  flood  out  to  fea, 
and  kept  fo  far  to  the  well,  that,  to  his  furprife, 
he  found  himfelf  upon  the  fhore  of  an  unknqwn 
country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line. 
He  imagined,  at  firft,  that  it  was  fome  ifland  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unobferved  ;  but, 
proceeding  along  its  coafl  for  feveral  days,  he 
was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country  fo 
extenfive  formed  a  part  of  fome  great  continent. 
This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded.  The 
country  with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that 
province  in  South  America,  now  known  by  the 
name  of   Brafii.      He    landed  ;    and    having 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  i.  Hb.iv.  c.  6.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  95* 
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formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  he  took 
poffeflion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
difpatched  a  fhip  to  Lifbon  with  an  account  of 
this  event,  which  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  import- 
ant than  it  was  unexpected  ^     Columbus's  dif- 
cbVery  of  the  New  World  was  the  eifort  of  an 
a£kive  genius,  enlightened  by  fcience,  guided  by 
experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular  plan, 
executed  with   no  leis  courage  than  perfever- 
ance.     But  from  this  adventure  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accom- 
pliftied  that  great  defign  which  it  is  now  the 
pride  of  human  reafon  to  have  fbrmed  and  per- 
fected.    If  the  fagacity  of  Columbus  had  nQt 
conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extenfive 
continent  *•  •       < 


W  ^^ 


M*cWna-  While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  thofe 
Jpfu^uJ.^  fucceflive  voyages,  were  daily  acquiring  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and.  opulence  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had 
made  known  to  them,  he  himfelf,  far  from  en* 
joying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which 
his  fervices  fhould  have  been  recompenfed^  .was 

Ni  ■  ^ 

\.n  ..   f  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.    .    '    ''^. 
I  Hcrrcra,  dec,  1.  Ub.vii.  c.5. 
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ftruggling  with  every  diftrefs  in  which  the  envy  b 
and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand, or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he 
ferved,  could  involve  him.  Though  the  paci- 
tication  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  ex- 
tirpate the  feeds  of  difcord  out  of  the  ifland. 
Several  of  the  malcontents  continued  in  arms, 
refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  his 
brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alter- 
nately, in  order  to  check  their  incurfiolis,  or  to 
puniih  their  crimes.  The  perpetual  occupation 
and  difquiet  which  this  created,  prevented  hini 
from  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous 
machinations  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of 
3pain.  A  good  number  of  fuch  as  were  niofl: 
diiTatisfied  with  his  adminidration,  had  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the 
fliips  which  he  difpatched  from  St.  Domingo, 
The  final  difappointment  of  all  their  hopes  in- 
flamed the  rage  of  thefe  unfortunate*  adven- 
turers againft  Columbus  to  the  utmoft  pilch. 
Their  poverty  and  diftrefs,  by  exciting  com- 
palTion,  rendered  their  accufations  credible,  and 
their  complaints  interefting.  They  teazcd  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella  incefTantly  with  memotiak, 
containing  the  detail  of  their  own  grievances, 
and  the  articles  of  their  charge  againft  Colum^ 
bus.  Whenever  eitheir  the  king  or  queen  ap-. 
w.t  .  »  P4  peare4 
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BOOK  peared  in  public,  they  furround^d  then!  in  a 
%^  -(^11^  tumultuary  manner,  infifting  vrith  importunate 
'^^°'  clamours  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to 
them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  au- 
thor of  their  fufferings.  They  infulted  the  ad- 
miral's fons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproach- 
ing them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projefkor,  whofe 
fatal  curiofity  had  difcovered  thofe  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  Thefe 
avowed  endeavours  of  the  malcontents  from 
America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  feconded  by 
the  fecret,  but  more  dangerous  infmuations  of 
that  party  among  the  courtiers,  which  had 
always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  envied  his 
fuccefs  and  credit  \  .*. 


Their  In-         FERDINAND  was  difpofcd  to  liften,  not  only 

iluence  on  .  ,  .,.,  ,  ,  .  .   ,  ,      , 

Ferdinand  With  2  willmg,  but  With  a  partial  ear  to  thele 
*"  *  *  *'  accufations.  Notwithftanding  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches 
of  America,  the  remittances  from  it  had  hitherto 
been  fo  fcanty,  that  they  fell  far  fhort  of  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  the  armaments  fitted  out. 
The  glory  of  the  difcovery,  together  wiih  the 
profpeft  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was 
all  that  Spahi  had  yet  received  in  return  for  the 


\  n 


••  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  85, 
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efforts  which  (he  had  made.  But  time  had 
already  diminiflied  the  firft  fenfations  of  joy 
which  the  difcovery  of  a  'New  World  occa- 
fioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  objeft  to 
fatisfy  the  cold  interefted  mind  of  Ferdinand. 
The  nature  of  commerce  was  then  fo  little  un- 
derflood,  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not 
acquired,  the  hope  of  diftant  benefit,  or  of  flow 
and  moderate  returns,  was  totally  difregarded. 
Ferdinand  confidered  Spain,  on  this  account, 
as  having  loft  by  the  enterprife  of  Columbus, 
and  imputed  it  to  his  mifcondudt  and  incapacity 
for  government,  that  a  country  abounding  in 
gold  had  yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its  con- 
querors. Even  Ifabella,  who  from  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  fhe  entertained  of  Columbus, 
had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  fliaken  at 
length  by  the  number  and  boldnefs  of  his  ac- 
cufers,  and  began  to  fufped  that  a  difalTedion 
fo  general  muft  have  been  orcafioned  by  real 
grievances,  which  called  for  redrefs.  The  bifliop 
of  Badajos,  with  his  ufual  animofity  againft  Co- 
lumbus, encouraged  thefe  iufpicions,  and  con* 
firmed  them. 
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As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  FitaiHTfAi 
the  torrtnt  of  calumny,  a  refolution  fatal  to  Co-  °'  *'"** 
lumbus  was  taken.      Francis  do  Bovadilla,   a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to 

Ilifpaniola, 
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BOOK  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers  to  enquire  into  the 
u  /-  J  conduft  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he  (hould  find  the 
'5°®'  charge  of  mal-adminiilration  proved,  to  fuper- 
fede  him,  and  aflume  the  government  of  the 
iiland.  It  was  impoffible  to  efcape  condemna- 
tion, when  this  prepofterous  commiflion  made 
it  the  interefl:  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the 
perfon  whom  he  was  fent  to  try,  guilty. 
Though  Columbus  had  now  compofed  all  the 
diflenfions  in  the  ifland  ;  though  he  had  brought 
both  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  fubnjit  peaceably 
to  his  government ;  though  he  had  made  fuch 
effeftual  provifion  for  working  the  mines,  and 
cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  fecured 
a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as 
large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  without 
deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of 
thofe  fervices,  difcovered,  from  the  moment  that 
he  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  determined  purpofe 
of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took  pof- 
fcfTion  of  the  admiral's  houfe  in  St.  Domingo, 
from  which  its  mafler  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  abfent,  and  feized  his  eflH^g,  as  if  his  guilt 
had  been  already  fully  proved ;  he  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fort  and  of  the  king's 
(lores  by  violence;  he  required  all  pcrfons  to 
acknowledge  him  as  fupreme  governor  j  he  fct 
,'it  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by  the  admiral, 
and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  his  trt« 
.  bunal, 
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bunal,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  his  condu6l ;   book 
tranfmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  fummons, 
a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Colum- 
bus was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
his  commands. 


1500. 


Columbus,  though  deeply  affefted  with  the  Coiumbu* 
ingratitude  and  injuftice  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa-   chaimto 
bella,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  his  own  oaobcr. 
conduft.     He  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  his  fove- 
reigns   with  a  refpeftful  filence,   and  repaired 
direftly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorized  to  try  him. 
Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his  pre- 
fence,  ordered  him  inftantly  to  be  arrefted,  to 
be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a 
(hip.      Even  under  this  humiliating  revcrfe  of 
fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  which  diltinguifties 
the  chatader  of  Columbus,  did  not  forfake  him. 
Confcious  of  his  own  integrity,   and  folacing 
himfelf  with  refleding  upon  the  great   things 
which  he  had  atchieved,  he  endured  this  infult 
offered  to  his  charader,  not  only  with  compo- 
fure,  but  with  dignity.     Nor  had  he  the  confo- 
lation  of  fympathy  to  mitigate  his   fufferlngs, 
Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  himfelf  fo  ex- 
tremely popular,  by  granting  various  immunities 
to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to 
;ill  who  applied  for  them,  and  by  relaxing  the 
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BOOK,  reins  of  difcipline  and  government,  that  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  moilly  adventurers,  whom 
their  indigence  or  crimes  had  impelled  to  aban- 
don their  native  country,  expreffed  the  mod 
indecent  fatisfaftion  with  the  difgrace  and  im- 
prifonment  of  Columbus.  They  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  now  they  fhould  enjoy  an  uncon- 
trolled liberty,  more  fuitable  to  their  difpofition 
and  former  habits  of  life.  Among  perfons  thus 
prepared  to  cenfure  'the  proceedings,  and  to 
afperfe  the  charader  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla 
colleded  materials  for  a  charge  againd  him. 
All  accufations,  the  moil  improbable,  as  well  as 
inconfiftent,  were  received.  No  informer,  how- 
ever infamous,  was  rejected.  The  refult  of  this 
inquefl,  no  lefs  indecent,  than  partial,  he  tranf- 
mitted  to  Spain.  At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered 
Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried 
thither  in  fetters  j  and,  adding  cruelty  to  infult, 
he  confined  them  in  diiferent  fhips,  and  excluded 
them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  inter- 
courfe  which  might  have  foothed  their  common 
didrefs.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola 
viewed  the  arbitrary  and  inlblcnt.  proceedings 
of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  approbation,  which 
refledls  difhonour  upon  their  name  and  country, 
one  man  dill  retained  a  proper  renle  of  ^he  great 
ailions  which  Columbus  had  performed,  and 
was  touched  with  the  fcntiments  of  veneration 
\'-  , '  "i  and 
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and  pity  due  to  his  rank,  his  age,  and  his  merit,  book 
Alonfo  de  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  veflel  on  c.-^^-^ 
board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  foon      'So* 
as  he  was  clear  of  the  ifland,  approached  his 
prifoner  with  great  refped,  and  offered  to  re- 
leafe  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was 
unjuftly   loaded.      "  No,"    replied   Columbus, 
with  a  generous   indignation,    "  I  wear  thefe 
irons  in  confequence  of  an  order  from  my  fove- 
rei^ns.     They  fhall  find  me  as  obedient  to  this 
as  to  their  other  injunftions.     By  their  com- 
mand I  have  been  confined,  and  their  command 
alone  fhall  fet  me  at  liberty '." 


Fortunately,  the  voyaee   to  Spain   was  Nov.  21, 

'  J    ^  /  Set  at  hl^cr- 

extremely  fhort.  As  foon  as  Ferdinand  and  ty.  tut  '!«- 
Ilabella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  authority. 
brought  home  a  prifoner,  and  in  chains,  they 
perceived  at  once  what  univerfal  aflonifhment 
this  event  muft  occafion,  and  what  an  im- 
preflion  to  their  difadvantagc  it  mufl:  make. 
All  Europe,  they  forefavv,  would  be  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital  of 
a  man  who  had  performed  actions  worthy  of 
the  hlghcd  recompence,  and  would  exclaim 
againft  the  injufticc  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had 


'  Life  of  Columhus,    c.   fl6.     Hcrrera,  dec.   i.   lib.  iv. 
c.  8 — 1 1.     Gomara  Hid.  c.  23.     Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  (5.'" 
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been  fuch  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  welt  Od 
againfl:  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whofe 
reign  he  had  rendered  illuflrious.  Alhamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make 
fome  reparation  for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the 
(lain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their  character, 
Dec.  17.  tiiey  inftantly  iflued  orders  to  fet  Columbus  at 
liberty,  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  money 
to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal 
prefence,  Columbus  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
his  fovereigns.  He  remained  for  fome  time 
filent ;  the  various  paiHons  which  agitated  his 
mind  fuppreffing  his  power  of  utterance.  At 
length  he  recovered  hinifelf,  and  vindicated  his 
conduA  in  a  long  difcourfe,  producing  the  moft 
Satisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity,  as  well  as 
good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  who,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to 
deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his 
honour  and  his  fame.  Ferdinand  received  him 
.  with  decent  civility,  and  Ifabella  with  tendernefs 
.  and  refpe£l.  They  both  expreflfed  their  forrow 
■for,  what  had  happened,  difavowed  their- know* 
,  ledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promifmg  him  pro- 
tcflion  and  Tuture  favour.  But  though  they 
inftantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove 
from  themfe(vo8  any  fufpicion  of.  having  autho* 
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rlfed  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  reftore  b  o  o  ic 
to  Columbus  his  jurifdiftion  and  privileges  as 
viceroy  of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  difco- 
vered.  Though  willing  to  appear  the  avengers 
of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jealoufy 
which  prompted  them  to  inveft  Bovadilla  with 
fuch  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the 
admiral  with  indignity  dill  fubfifled.  They  were 
afraid  to  truft  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  fo 
highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas 
dc  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of 
Alcantara,  governor  of  Hifpaniqla''. 

Columbus  was  deeply  aflefled  with  this  new 
injury,  which  came  from  hands  that  feemed  to  be 
employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  pad  fuffer- 
ings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great  minds 
feel  every  thing  that  implies  any  fufpicion  of 
their  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  afped  of  an 
affront,  is  exquifite.  Columbus  had  experienced 
both  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  their  ungenerous 
condud  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  fentiments  which 
it  excited.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  about 
with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude, 
thofe  fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded. 

••  Hcnera,  dec.  i.  lib-  »v.  c.  io~ i2«     Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  07,  .  .•. ..    ..  <     »  * 
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They  were  conflantly  hung  up  in  his  chambef, 
and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he  died  they  fhould 
be  buried  in  his  grave '.  ,     ;  , 

Meanwhile,  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  not- 
withftanding  the  fevere  check  which  it  had  re- 
ceived by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man, 
who  firft  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  aQive 
and  vigorous.  Roderigo  de  Baftidas,  a  perfon 
of  diflinftion,  fitted  out  two  lliips  in  copartnery 
with  John  de  la  Cofa,  who  having  ferved  under 
the  admiral  in  two  ot  his  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  moft  (kilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  fleered 
diredly  towards  the  continent,  arrived  on  the 
coall  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  wefl, 
difcovered  all  the  coafl  of  the  province  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  from 
Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long 
after  Ojeda,  with  his  former  afTociate  Amerigo 
Vefpucci,  fet  out  upon  a  fecond  voyage,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  deOination  of  Baf- 
tidas, held  the  fame  courfe,  and  touched  at  the 
fame  places.  The  voyage  of  Baflidas  was  pro* 
fperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate. 
But  both  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour  of  difco- 
very ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  ac- 
quired a  more  cxtenfive  knowledge  of  the  Anie* 
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rlcan  continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and    book 
fertility  increafed '".  ^-^1,,^ 

i50r. 

Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  their  ovando  ap- 
voyages,  a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  ex-  vlrnor  of " 
pence,  for  carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  go-  "''p^"*°  *• 
vernor,  to  Hifpaniola.  His  prefence  there  was 
extremely  requifite,  in  order  to  ftop  the  inconli- 
derate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whofe  imprudent  ad- 
niiniflration  threatened  the  fettlement  with  ruin* 
Confcious  of  the  violence  and  iniquity  of  his 
proceedings  againft  Columbus,  he  continued  to 
make  it  his  fole  obje6b  to  gain  the  favour  and 
fupport  of  his  countrymen,  by  accommodating 
himfelf  to  their  paflions  and  prejudices.  With 
this  view,  he  eftabliftied  regulations,  in  every 
point  the  reverfe  of  thofe  which  Columbus 
deemed  eflential  to  the  profperity  of  the  colony. 
In  [lead  of  the  fevere  difcipline,  neceflary  in 
order  to  liabu;iate  the  diflblute  and  corrupted 
members  of  which  the  fociety  was  compofed,  to 
the  reftraints  of  law  and  fubordination,  he  fuf» 
fered  them  to  enjoy  fuch  uncontrolled  licence, 
as  encouraged  the  wildefl  excelles.  Inftead  of 
proteding  the  Indians,  hfe  gave  a  legal  fandlion 
to  the  oppredion  of  that  unhappy  people.  He 
took  the  exad  number  of  fuch  as  furvived  their 
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paft  calamities,  divided  them  into  diftinft-clafles, 
didributed  them  in  property  among  his  adhe- 
rents, and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the  ifland  to 
a  ftate  of  complete  fervitude.  As  the  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient 
to  try  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth  but  that 
of  fearching  for  gold,  this  fervitude  became  as 
grievous  as  it  was  unjuft.  The  Indians  were 
driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  mines  by  mailers,  who 
impofed  their  talks  without  mercy  or  difcretion. 
Labour,  fo  difproportioned  to  their  ftrength  and 
former  habits  of  life,  wafted  that  feeble  race  of 
men  with  fuch  rapid  confumption,  as  muft  have 
foou  terminated  in  the  utter  extindion  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country ". 


Xtw  regu- 
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Thk  neceflity  of  applying  a  fpeedy  remedy  to 
thofe  diforders,  haftened  Ovando*s  departure. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  moft  refpedable 
armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New 
World.  It  confifted  of  thirty-two  ihips,  on  board 
of  which  two  thoufand  five  hundred  perfons 
embarked,  with  an  intention  of  fettling  in  the 
country.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor, 
with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony, 


"  Hcncra,    dec.   1.   lib.  I'v.  c.  ii,  Sec.      Ovicdo  Hid. 
lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97.     Bciuun.  lliih  lib.  i.  c.  12.  p.  51. 
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Bovadilla  refigned  his  charge,  and  was  com- 
manded to  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  condud.  Roldan,  and  the  other 
ringleaders  of  the  mutineers,  who  had  been 
moft  aflive  in  oppofing  Columbus,  were  required 
to  leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame  time.  A  procla- 
mation was  iflued,  declaring  the  natives  to  be 
free  fubjefts  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  fervice  was 
to  be  e:ca6ted  contrary  to  their  own  inclination, 
and  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price  for 
their  labour.  With  refpeft  to  the  Spaniards 
themfelves,  various  regulations  were  made, 
tending  to  fupprefs  the  licentious  fpirit  which 
had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to  eftablifh 
that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which  fociety 
is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its 
increafe  and  {lability.  In  order  to  limit  the 
exorbitant  gain  which  private  perfons  were 
fuppofed  to  make  by  working  the  mines,  an 
ordinance  was  publiflied,  directing  all  the  gold 
to  be  brought  to  a  public  fmelting-houfe,  and 
declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the 
crown".  .  . 
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While  thefe  fteps  were  taking  for  fecuring  Thedif. 
the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  colony  which  ntuanonof 
Columbus  had  planted,  he  himfelf  was  engaged 
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00  K  m  the  unpleafant  employment  of  foliciting  the 
favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  merit  and  fervices,  he  folicited  in 
vain.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original 
capitulation  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  to  be  reinftated  in  his  office  of  vice- 
roy over  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered. 
By  a  ftrange  fatality,  the  circumftance  which 
he  urged  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  determined  a 
jealous  monarch  to  rejcft  it.  The  greatnefs  of 
his  difcoveries,  and  the  profpcd  of  their  increaf- 
ing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider  the  concef- 
fions  in  the  capitulation  as  extravagant  and 
impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  entrufting  a  fubjed 
with  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdi<^ion  that  now 
appeared  to  be  fo  extremely  ex'.enfive,  and  might 
grow  to  be  no  lefs  formidable.  He  infpired 
Ifabella  with  the  fame  fufpicions ;  and  under 
various  pretexts  equally  frivolous  and  unjuft, 
they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requifitions  to  per- 
form that  which  a  folemn  compad  bound  them 
to  accomplilh.  After  attending  the  court  of 
Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  fuitor, 
he  found  it  impollible  to  remove  Ferdinand's 
prejudices  and  apprehenfions ;  and  perceived, 
•at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he 
urged  a  claim  of  jiiflicc  or  merit  with  an  inte- 
relled  and  unfeehng  prince.      .  ',..,_• 
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BtJT  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  dif- 
courage  him  from  purfuing  the  great  objed 
which  firft  called  forth  his  inventive  genius, 
and  excited  him  to  attempt  difcovery.  To  open 
a  new  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  his  original 
and  favourite  fcheme.  This  ftill  engroffed  his 
thoughts ;  and  either  from  his  own  obfervations 
in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  fome  obfcure  hint 
of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Baftidas  and  de  la  Cofa,  of  their  expedition,  he 
conceived  an  opinion  that,  beyond  tlie  continent 
of  America,  there  was  a  fea  which  extended  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  fome  ftrait  or 
narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a  communication 
might  be  opened  wiih  it  and  the  part  of  the 
ocean  already  known.  By  a  very  fortunate  con- 
jecture, he  fuppofed  this  ftrait  or  ifthmus  to  be 
fituated  hear  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Full  of  this 
idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  broken  with  infir- 
mities, he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful 
adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage  which  would 
afcertain  this  important  point,  and  ptrfed  the 
grand  fcheme  which  from  the  beginning  he  pro- 
pofed  to  accomplilli.  Several  circumftances 
concurred  in  difpofing  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  propofal.  They 
were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  with 
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whofe  demands  they  deemed  it  impolitic  to 
comply,  and  whofe  fervices  it  was  indecent  to 
negleft.  ,Though  unwilling  to  reward  Columbus, 
they  were  not  infenfible  of  his  merit,  and  from 
their  experience  of  his  (kill  and  conduct,  had 
reafon  to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to 
Confide  in  his  fuccefs.  To  thefe  confiderations, 
a  third  muft  be  added  of  flill  more  powerful 
influence.  About  this  time  the  Portuguefe  fleet, 
under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies  j  and,  by 
the  richnefs  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of 
Europe  a  more  perftCl  idea  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and 
fertility  of  the  eall.  The  Portuguefe  had  been 
more  fortunate  in  their  difcoveries  than  the 
Spaniards.  They  had  opened  a  communication 
with  countries  where  induftry,  arts,  and  elegance 
flouriflicd  ;  and  where  commerce  had  been 
longer  eftabliflicd,  and  carried  to  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  region  of  the  earth.  Their  firft 
voyages  thither  yielded  immediate  as  well  as 
vafl  returns  of  profit,  in  commodiiles  extremely 
precious  and  in  great  rcquefh  Lifbon  became 
immediately  the  feat  of  commerce  and  wealth  ; 
while  Spain  had  only  the  expcftation  of  remote 
benefit,  andoffuturegain,  I'rum  the weflern  world, 
Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Spaniards  than  Columbus's  offer  to  condud 
ihcm   to  the  cart,   by  a  route  which  he  cx- 
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pe£led  to  be  (horter,  as  well  as  lefs  danger- 
ous, than  that  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roufed  by  fuch 
a  profped,  and  warmly  approved  of  the  under- 
taking. 
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But  interefting  as  the  obje«5t  of  this  voyage  His  fourtii 
was  to  the  nation,  Columbus  could  procure  ^°^''^^* 
only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did 
not  exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  perform- 
ing it.  Accuftomed  to  brave  danger,  and  to 
engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inadc^. 
quate  force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the 
command  of  this  pitiful  fquadron.  His  brother 
Bartholomew,  and  his  fecond  fon  Ferdinand, 
the  hiftorian  of  his  adions,  accompanied  him. 
He  failed  from  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and 
touched,  as  ufual,  at  the  Canary  iflands ;  from 
thence  he  propofed  to  have  Itood  diredly  for 
the  continent  ;  but  his  largeli  veflel  was  fo 
clumfy  and  unfit  for  fervice,  as  conftrained  him 
to  bear  away  for  Ilifpaniola,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
changing her  for  fome  fliip  of  the  fleet  that  had 
carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  at  St.  June  tg, 
J)omingo,  he  found  eighteen  of  thefc  (hips 
ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
Spain.  Columbus  immediately  acquainted  the 
governor  with  the  delUnation  oH  his  voyage,  and 
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BOOK    the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  aTfer  his 
w—NT -^  route.     He  requefted  permiflion  to  enter   the 
'^®'*      harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negociate  the 
exchange  of  his  (hip,  but  that  he  might  take 
fhelter  during  a  violent  hurricane,  of  which  he 
difcerned  the  approach  from  various  prognoftics, 
which  his  experience  and  fagacity  had  taught 
him  to  obferve.     On  that  account,  he  advifed 
him  likewife  to  put  off  for  fome  days  the  depart- 
ure of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.     But  Ovando 
refufed   his  requeft,   and    defpifed  his  counfel. 
Under  circumstances  in  which  humanity  would 
have  alTordt'd  refuge  to  a  ftranger,  Columbus 
was  deiiieJ  admittance  into  a  country  of  which 
he  had  difcovtrcd  the  exigence  and  acquired 
the   poflfellion.      His   fiilutary   warning,   which 
merited  the  greateft  attention,  was  regarded  as  the 
dream  of  a  vificmary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pre- 
tended to  predid  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  forclight.     'ihe  fleet  fct  fail  for  Spain, 
Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful 
impc'tuofity,     Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger, 
took  prccauiions  againfl  it,  and  favcd  his  little 
fquadron.      The  fleet  deilined  for  Spain  met 
with  the  fate  which   the  rafhners  and  obftinacy 
of  its  commanders  dLlervcd.     Of  eighteen  (hips 
two  or   three  only   efcaped.      In  this   general 
>vrcck   pehihcd   Bovadillu,    Ruldan,    and    tho 
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greater  part  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  mofl:    b 
aftive  in  perfecuting  Columbus,  and  opprefling    u 
the  Indians.     Together  with  themfelves,  all  the 
wealth  which  they  had  acquired  by  their  injuf- 
tice  and  cruelty  was  fwallowed  up.     It  exceeded 
in  value  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos ;   an  im- 
menfe  fum  at  that  period,   and   fufficient  not 
only  to  have  fcreened   them  from  any   fevere 
fcrutiny  into  their  condud,  but  to  have  fecured 
them  a  gracious  reception  in  the  Spanifh  court. 
Among  the  (hips  that  efcaped,  one  had  on  board 
all  the  efl'eds  of  Columbus  which  had  been  re- 
covered from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.     Hiflo- 
rians,  ftruck,  with  the  exaft  difcrimination  of 
charaflers,   as   well  as  the  juft  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punifliments,  confpicuous  in  thofc 
events,  univerfally  attribute  them  to  an  imme- 
diate interpofition  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  to 
punifh  the  opprelfors  of  an   innocent    people. 
Upon    the  ignorant    and  fuperllitious  race  of 
men,  who  were  witnelles  of  this  occurrence,  it 
made  a  different  impreflion.     From  an  opinion 
which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with 
refped  to  perfons  who  have  diflinguifhcd  them- 
felves by    their   fagaciiy   and  inventions,   they 
believed   Columbus   to  be  poflefled   of    fuper- 
patural  powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  con- 
jured up  this  dreadlul  ftorin  by  magical  art  and 
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BOOK    incantations,    in   order   to  be  avenged  of  his 
enemies''. 
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Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola,   where  he 
met  with  fuch  an  inhofpitable  reception,   and 
ftood  towards  the  continent.     After  a  tedious 
and  dangerous  voyage,  he  difcovered  Guanaia, 
an  ifland  not  far  diftant  from  the  coad  of  Hon- 
duras.    There  he  had  an  interview  with  fome 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a 
large  canoe.      They  appeared  to  be  a  people 
more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  the  knowledge  of  uleful  arts,  than  any 
whom  he  had  hitherto  difcovered.     In  return 
to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with 
their    ufual    engernefs,   concerning    the   places 
where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  they  wore 
by  way    of  ornament,   they   directed  them  to 
countries  fituatcd  to  the  wefl.,  in  whici?  gold 
was  found  in  fuch  profufion,  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  mod  common  ufes.     Inflead  of  fleering 
in  quefl  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would 
have  conduced  him  along  the  coaR  of  Yucatan 
to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was 
fo  bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  finding  out 
the  ftrait  which  he  fuppofed  to  communicate 
with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the 

^  OviVdo,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  9.     Htrrcrn,  <Jcc.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  i,  2. 
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caft  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.    In  this  navi- 
gation he  difcovered  all  the  coaft  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fecurity, 
he  called  Porto  Bello.     He  fearched,  in  vain, 
for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
pe<^ed  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  fea ; 
and  though  he  went  on  fhore  feveral  times,  and 
advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  which  fepa- 
rates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great  fouthern 
ocean.      He  was  fo  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  feitility  of  the  country,  and  conceived 
fuch  an  idea  of  its  wealth,   from  the  fpecimens 
of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  refolved 
to  leave  a  fmall  colony  upon  the  river  Belern, 
in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the  command       1503. 
of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himfelf  to  Spain, 
in  order  to  procure  what  was  requifilc  for  ren- 
dering the  eftablifhment  permanent.      But  the    . 
ungovernable    fpirit  of   the   people    under    his 
command,  deprived  Columbus  of  the  glory  of 
planting  the  firft  colony  on  the  continent  of 
America.      Their   infolence   and   rapacioufnefn 
provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and  as  thefe 
were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  men 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they  cut  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  icfl:  to 
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BOOK    abandon  a  ftation  which  was  found  to  be  unte- 
nable ''• 
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This  repulfe,  the  firft  that  the  Spaniards  met 
with  from  any  of  the  American  nations,  was 
not  the  only  misfortune  that  befel  Columbus ; 
it  was  followed  by  a  fuccefiion  of  all  the  difaf- 
ters  to  which  navigation  is  expofed.     Furious 
hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  veffels  with  de- 
ftruftion ;  while  his  difeontented  crew,  exhaufted 
with  fatigue,   and  deftitute  of  provifions,  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his  commands. 
One  of  his  fliips  perifhed ;   he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fcrvice ;  and  with 
the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  in  his  anguifli  he  named 
the    Coafl   of  Vexation ',   and   bore  away  for 
Hifpaniola.     New  diftrefles  awaited  him  in  this 
voyage.     He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  tem- 
pelt  from  the  coafl:  of  Cuba,   his  (hips  fell  foul 
of  one  another,  and  were  fo  much  fliattered  by 
the  fhock,  that  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  they 
reached  Jamaica,  where  he  was  obliged  to  run 
them  aground,  to  prevent  them  from  finking. 

'1  Hcrtcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  5,  &c.     Life  of  Coluiubiis, 
c.  89,  &(:.     Ovlido,  lib.  Hi.  c.  9. 

'  Lu  Colla  df  lo3  Comrailes.  •    '     I 
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The  meafure  of  his  calamities  feemed  now  to  be  book 
full.     He  was  cafl  afhore  upon  an  ifland  at  a 


confiderable  diftance  from  the  only  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America.     His  fhips  were 
ruined  beyond  the  pofiibility  of  being  repaired. 
To  convey  an  account  of  his   fituation  to  Hif- 
paniola,   appeared  impraclicablc ;    and  without 
this  it  was  vain  to  expeft  relief.     His  genius, 
fertile  in  refources,  and  moft  vigorous  in  thofe 
perilous  extremities  when  feeble  minds  abandon 
themfelves  to  defpair,  difcovered  the  only  expe- 
dient which  afforded  any  profpeft  of  deliverance. 
He  had  recourfe  l(b  the  hofpitable  kindnefs  of 
the  natives,  who  confidering  the  Spaniards  as 
beings  of  a  fupeiior   nature,   were  eager,   on 
every  occafion,  to  minifter  to  their  wants.    From 
them  he  obtained  two  of   their  canoes,   each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fingle  tree  hol- 
lowed with  fire,  and  fo  mif-fliapen  and  aukward 
as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats.     In  thefe, 
which   were   fit'  only   for  creeping   along  the 
coall:,  or  crofling  from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to  ani- 
other,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  a  Ge- 
noefe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached  to 
Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  fet  out  for  Hif- 
paniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues*. 
This  they  accomplilhed  in  ten  days,  after  fur- 


*  Ovicdoi  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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mounting  incredible  dangers,  and  enduring  fuch 
fatigues,  that  feveral  of  the  Indians  who  accom* 
panied  them  funk  under  it,  and  died.  The  at- 
tention paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hifpa* 
niola  was  neither  fuch  as  their  courage  merited, 
nor  the  diftrefs  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they 
came  required.  Ovando,  from  a  mean  jealoufy 
of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  fet 
foot  in  the  ifland  under  his  government.  This 
ungenerous  paflion  hardened  his  heart  againft 
every  tender  fentiment,  which  refledion  upon 
the  fervices  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man, 
or  compaffion  for  his  own-  fellow-citizens  in-, 
volved  in  tl)e  fame  calamities,  muft  have  excited. 
Mendez  and  Fiefchi  fpent  eight  months  in  foli- 
citing  relief  for  their  commander  and  aflbciates, 
"without  any  profped  of  obtaining  it. 


Kit  Hlftrrfi 
and  l\itt'cr- 
in)j^  tliere. 
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During  this  period,  various  pafiions  agitated 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  and  his  companions  In 
adverlity.  At  firft  the  expedation  of  fpeedy 
deliverance,  from  the  fuccefs  of  Mendez  and 
Fiefchi's  voyage,  cheered  the  fpirits  of  the  moft 
defponding.  After  fome  time  the  more  timo- 
rous began  to  fufped  that  they  had  mifcarried 
in  their  daring  attempt.  At  length,  even  the 
moft  fanguine  concluded  that  they  had  periflied. 
The  ray  of  hope  which  had  broke  in  upon  them, 
made  their  condition  appear  now  more  difmal. 

Defpair, 
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Defpair,  heightened  by  difappointment,  fettled    book 
in  every  breaft.     Their  lafl  refource  had  failed,    .      ^    ^ 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  profpccl  of  end-       »504- 
ing  their  miferable  days  among  naked  favages, 
far  from  their  country  and  their  friends.     The 
festmen,   in  a  tranrport  of  rage,   rofe  in  opeil 
mutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Columbus,  whom 
they  reproached  as  the  author  of  all  their  cala- 
mities, feized  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  pur* 
chafed  from  the  Indians,   and  defpifing  his  re- 
monftrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with  them 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  ifland.     At  the  fame 
time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  refidence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.     As  their  in- 
duliry  was  not  greater  than  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  Hifpaniola,   like  them  they  found  the 
burden  of  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be 
altogether  intolerable.  •  They  began  to  bring  in 
provifions  with  relud\ance,  they  furniflicd  them 
with  a  fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  with- 
draw thofe  fupplies   altogether.     Such  a  refo- 
lution    muft   have   been   quickly   fatal   to   the 
Spaniards.      Their   fafety  depended   upon   the 
good-will  of  the  Indians  j  and  unlcfs  they  could 
revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with  which 
that  fimple   people   had  at  firft  beheld  them, 
deftru^ion  was  unavoidable.     Though  the  li- 
centious proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  in 
a  great  nieafure,  effaced  ihofe  imprcflions  which 
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had  been  fo  favourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
ingenuity  of  Cokimbus  fuggefted  a  happy  arti-' 
fice,  that  not  only  reftored  but  heightened  the 
high  opinion  which  the  Indians  had  originally 
entertained  of  them.     By  his  fkill  in  aftronomy 
he  knew  that  there  was  fliortly  to  be  a  total 
eclipfe  of  the  moon.     He  alTembled  all  the  prin* 
cipal  perfons  of  the  diftritt  around  him  on  the 
day  before  it  happened,  and,  after  reproaching 
them  for  their  ficklenefs  in  withdrawing  their 
afFeftion  and  afliftance  from  men  whom  they 
had  lately  revered,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  gcvorns  the 
world;   that  he,  offended  at  their  refufmg  to 
fupport  men  who  were  the  objefts  of  his  pe- 
culiar favour,  was  preparing  to  punifli  this  crime 
with  exemp'ary  feverity,   and  that  very  night 
the  moon  fhould  withhold  her  light,  and  appear 
of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  fign  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall 
upon    them.      To   this    marvellous   predidlion 
fome  of  them  liftened  with  the  carelefs  indif- 
ference  peculiar    to   the    people   of  America; 
others,  with  the  credulous  aftonifhment  natural 
to  barbarians.     But  when  the  moon  began  gra- 
dually to  be  darkened,  and  at  length  appeared 
of  a  red  colour,   all  were  flruck  wiih  terror. 
They  ran  with   conflernation  to  their  houfes, 
1  and 
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and  returning  inftantly  to  Columbus  loaded  with  book 
provifions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  Conjuring 
him  to  intercede  with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert 
the  deftrudion  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
Columbus,  feeming  to  be  moved  by  their  in- 
treaties,  promifed  to  comply  with  their  defire. 
The  eclipfe  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its 
fplendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards 
were  not  only  furnifhcd  profufely  with  provi- 
iions,  but  the  natives,  with  fuperditious  atten- 
tion, avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them 
offence*. 

During  thofe  tranfaOions,  the  mutineers  had  ^i^l^l^^^' 
made  repeated  attempts  to  pafs  over  to  Hifpa-  **^^'"' 
niola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  feized.  But, 
from  their  own  mifconduft,  or  the  violence  of 
the  Ivinds  and  currents,  their  efforts  were  all 
unfuccefsful.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment, 
they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the  ifland 
where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him  with 
new  inl'ults  and  danger.  While  they  were  ad- 
vancing, an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and 
afflidting  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded 
from  them.  The  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  whofe 
mind  was  flill  filled  with  fome  dark  fufpicions  of 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  103.      Hcrrcra,  dec.  l.  lib.  vi. 
c.  5,  6.     Benzon.  Hift.  lib  i.  c.  14.         '  '    »*     •  '  "^ 
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BOOK  Columbus,  fent  a  fmall  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to 
deliver  his  diftrefled  countrymen,  but  to  fpy  out 
'^°**  their  condition.  Left  the  fympathy  of  thofe 
whom  he  employed  fliould  afford  them  relief, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  command 
of  this  veflel  to  Efcobar,  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Columbus,  who  adhering  to  his  inftrudions 
with  malignant  accuracy,  caft  anchor  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  ifland,  approached  the  fliore 
in  a  fmall  boat,  obferved  the  wretched  plight  of 
the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  com- 
pliments to  the  admiral,  received  his.  anfwer, 
and  departed.  When  the  Spaniards  firft  dc- 
fcried  the  veflel  ftanding  towards  the  ifland, 
every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long-expe£led 
hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length  arrived ; 
but  when  it  difappeared  fo  fuddenly,  they  funk 
into  the  deepeft  dejedion,  and  all  their  hopes 
died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though  he  felt 
■  moft  fenfibly  this  wanton  infult  which  Ovando 
added  to  his  paft  negled:,  retained  fuch  compo- 
fure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  fol- 
lowers. He  aflured  them,  that  Mendez  and 
Fiefchi  had  reached  Hifpaniola  in  fafety;  that 
they  would  fpeedily  procure  (hips  to  carry  them 
off  J  but  as  Efcobar's  veifel  could  not  take  them 
all  on  board,  that  he  had  refufed  to  go  with 
her,  bccaufe  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon 
the  faithful  companions  of  his  diftrefs.    Soothed 
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\vith  the  expectation  of  fpeedy  deliverance,  and    book 
delighted  with  his  apparent  generofity  in  attend-  ■_    /   j- 
ing  more  to  their  prefervation  than  to  his  own      *5H' 
fafety,  their  fpirits  revived,  and  he  regained  their 
confidence"* 

WlTHOuT  this  confidfeiic6,  he  could  not 
have  refilled  the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at 
hand.  AH  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  de- 
fperate  men  had  no  eiFeCt  but  to  increafe  their 
frenzy;  Their  demands  became  every  day  more  * 
extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent 
and  bloody.  The  common  fafety  rendered  it 
neceflary  to  oppofe  them  with  open  fdrce. 
Columbus,  who  had  been  long  aiHided  with 
the  gout,  could  not  take  the  field*  His  bro- 
ther, the  adelantado,  marched  againft  them.  May  20. 
They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected 
with  fcorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were 
once  more  offered  them,  and  ruflied  on  boldly 
to  the  attack*  They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy 
unprepared  to  receive  them.  In  the  firft  Ihock, 
feveral  of  their  moft  daring  leaders  were  flain. 
The  adelantado,  whofe  ftrength  was  equal  to  his 
courage,  clofed  with  their  captain,   wounded. 
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"  Life  of  Culumbut,  c.  104.     Herrera,  dec.  l.  lib.  vi. 
c.  17. 
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difarmcd,  and  took  him  prlfoner  \  At  fight  of 
this,  the  red  fled  v/lih  a  daftardly  fear,  fuirable 
to  their  former  infolencc.  Soon  after,  they  fub- 
mitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  them* 
felves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  to  obey  all  his 
commands.  Hardly  was  tranquillity  re-efta- 
bliHied,  when  the  fhips  appeared,  whofe  arrival 
Columbus  had  promifed  with  great  addrefs, 
though  he  could  forefee  it  with  little  certainty* 
With  tranfports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quitted  an 
ifland  in  which  the  unfeeling  jealoufy  of  Ovando 
had  fuffered  them  to  languiih  above  a  year,  ex^ 
pofed  to  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms.    .  •  f  ;,. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  the  go- 
vernor, with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar 
mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for  infolence  by 
fervihty,  fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied, 
and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He  received  Co- 
lumbus with  the  mofl:  ftudied  refpeft,  lodged 
him  in  his  own  houfe,  and  diflinguiflicd  him 
with  every  mark  of  honour*  But  amidft  thofe 
ovcr-afted  dcmonftrations  of  regard,  he  could 
not  conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity  latent  in 
his  heart.     He  fet  at   liberty  the  captain  of 


"  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  107.      Hcrrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  vl. 
e.  II. 
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the  mutineers,  ^^hom  Columbus  had  brought   book 
over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  i_  ,    ^ 
threatened  fuch  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral      '^o*. 
with  proceeding  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their 
conduct.      Columbus   fubmitted  in   filence   to 
what  he  could  not  redrefs  j  but  difcovered  an 
extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country  which  was 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  a  man  who  had  treated 
him,  on  every  occafion,  with  inhumanity  and 
injuftice.     His  preparations  were  foon  finifhed,  Scptrm.  u. 
and  he  fet  fail  for  Spain  with  two  (hips.     Dif- 
afters  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  accompanied 
him  through  life  continued  to  purfue  him  to  the 
end  of  his  career.     One  of  his  veflels  being  dif- 
abled,  was  foon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo ; 
the  other,  (battered  by  violent  (torms,  failed 
fevcn   hundred    leagues   with  jury-mafts,    and 
reached  with  diflTiculty  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  ^*      Dfcrmher. 
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There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  P"*!^,*'' 
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the  moft  fatal  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  Nov.  <^ 
which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the 
death  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella,  in  whofe 
juftice,  humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his 
lafl  refource.  None  now  remained  to  redrefs 
lilts  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his  fervices 
and  fuflferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  fo  long 

y  Life  of  Culumbui,  c.  108.    HcrrcrAi  dec.  1.  lib.  v!. 
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oppofed  and  fo  often  injured  him.  To  folicit  a 
prince  thus  prejudiced  againit  him,  was  an  occu<> 
pation  no  lefs  irkfome  than  hopelefs.  In  this, 
however,  was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the 
clofe  of  his  days.  As  foon  as  his  health  was 
in  fome  degree  rcreftablifhed,  he  repaired  to 
court  J  and  though  he  was  received  there  with 
civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  with 
peution  after  petition,  demanding  the  pupilh- 
ment  of  his  opprelfors,  and  the  reftitution  of  all 
the  privileges  beftowed  upon  him  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  one  thoufand  four  hundr*"'^  md  ninety- 
two.  Ferdinand  amufed  him  wi  ^ ';  words 
and  unmeaning  promifes.  Inilead  ^ranting 
his  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to 
^lude  them,  and  fpun  oqt  the  aftajr  with  fucli 
apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his  intention 
that  it  fhould  never  be  terminated.  The  de- 
clining health  of  Columbus  flattered  Ferdinand 
with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  delivered  from  an 
importunate  fuitor,  and  encouraged  him  to  per- 
fevere  in  this  illiberal  plan^  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived in  his  expeOations,  Difgufted  with  the 
ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  ferved 
with  fuch  fidelity  and  fucccfs,  exhaultcd  with 
^he  fatigiics  and  harddiips  whiqh  he  had  endured, 
and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefc  had 
brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at 
Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May  one  thou- 
",  -  fan4 
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fand  five  hundred  and  fix,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  book 
of  his  age.     He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  i_   -/-  j 
fuitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  diftinguifhed      *5«4' 
his  charafter,  and  with  fentiments  of  piety  be-  ■ 
coming  that  fupreme  refped  for  religion,  which 
he  manifefted  in  every  occurrenr-e  of  his  life ', 

*  Life  of  Columbus,   c.  lo'i,      Hencra,  dec.  u  lib*  vu 
c.  13,  14,  15. 
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iilLE  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  laft  hook 
voyage,  feveral  events  worthy  of  notice 


happened  in  Hifpaniola.     The  colony  there,  the   Sfa'^i  tho. 
parent  and  nurfe  of  all  the  fubfequent  cftablifh-   ciony  »\ 
ments  or  Spam  m  the  New  World,  gradually 
acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and  profperous 
fociety.     The  humane  folicitude  of  Ifabella  to 
prote£^  the  Indians  from  oppreflion,  and  parti- 
cularly the  proclamation,  by  which  the  Spaniards 
were  prohibited  to  compel  them  to  work,  re- 
tarded, it  is  true,  for  fome  time,  the  progrefs  of^ 
improvement.      The  natives,    who   confidercd 
exemption  from  toil  as  fuprcme  felicity,  fcorncd 
every  allurement  and  reward  by   which   they 
were  invited  to  labour.     The  Spaniards  had  not 
a  fufficicnt  number  of  hands  cither  to  work  the 
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mines  or  to  cultivate  the  foil.     Several  of  the 
firft  colonifts^  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Indians,  quitted  the  illand,  when 
deprived  of  thofe  inflruments,   without  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any  operation. 
Many  of  the  new  fettlers  who  came  over  with 
Ovando,  were  feized  with  the  diftempers  pecu- 
liar to  the  climate,  and  in  a  fliort  fpace  above  a 
thoufand  of  them  died.     At  the  fame  time,  the 
exacting  one  half  of  the  product  of  the  mines 
as  the  royal  (hare,  was  found  to  be  a  demand 
fo  exorbitant,  that  no  adventurers  would  engage 
to  work  them  upon  fuch  terms.     In  order  to 
fave  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to 
relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  edicts.     He  made 
a  new  diftribution  of  the  Indians  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a 
ftated  dme,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  culti- 
vating the  ground  ;  but,  in  order  to  fcreen  him-p 
felf  from  the  imputation  of  having   fubjefted 
them  again  to  fervitude,  he  enjoined  their  mafters 
to  pay  them  a  certain  fum,  as  the  price  of  their 
work.     He  reduced  the  royal  Ihare  of  the  gold 
found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to  the  third 
part,  and  foon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,   at 
which  it  long  remained.     Notwithftanding  Ifa- 
|Della*s  tender  concern  for  the  good  treatment 
pf  the  Indians,  and  Ferdinand's  eagernefs  to  imr 
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prove  the  royal  revenue,  Ovando  perfuaded  the    ^  o  p  k 
court  to  approve  of  both  thel'e  regulations  *. 


But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  refpite  from  Y" 
opprellion,  though  during  a  ftiort  interval,  now 
felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  to  be  fo  galling,  that 
they  made  ft  v^ral  attempts,  to  vindicate  their 
own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  confidcred  aa 
rebellion,  sind  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  fubjeclion.  When  war  is  carried  on 
between  nations  whofe  ftate  of  improvement  is 
in  any  degree  fimilar,  the  means  of  defence  bear 
fome  proportion  to  thofe  employed  in  the  at- 
tack ;  and  in  this  equal  contefl  fuch  efibrts  muH 
be  m?ide,  fuch  talents  are  difplayed,  and  fuch 
paflions  roufed,  as  exhibit  mankind  to  view  in  , 
a  fituation  no  lefs  flriking  than  interelling.  It 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  functions  of  hiftory,  to  ob- 
ferve  and  to  delineate  men  at  a  juncture  when 
their  minds  are  moll  violently  agitated,  and  all 
their  powers  and  paflions  are  called  forth. 
Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  Itruggles 
between  contending  ftates,  have  been  deemed 
l)y  hiflorians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a  ca- 
pital and  important  article  in  the  annals  of 
human  actions.  But  in  a  contell  between 
^aked  favages,  and  one  of  the  moft  warlike  of 


•  Hcrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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BOOK   the  European  nations,  where  fcience,  courage, 
and  difcipline  on  one  fide,  were  oppofed  by  ig-* 
norance,  timidity,  and  diforder  on  the  other, 
a  particular  detail  of  events  would  be  as  un- 
pleafant  as  uninftrudive.     If  the  fimplicity  and 
innocence  of  the  Indians  had  infpired  the  Spa- 
niards with  humanity,  had  foftened  the  pride 
of  fuperiority  into  compaffion,  and  had  induced 
them  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World,  inftead  of  oppreffing  them,  fome  fudden 
a£ts  of  violence,  like  the  too  rigorous  chaftife- 
ments  of  impatient  inftrudtors,  might  have  been 
related   without   horror.      But,    unfortunately, 
this  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority  operated  in  a 
different  manner.      The   Spaniards    were    ad- 
vanced fo  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in 
improvement  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed 
them    with    contempt,    •  They   conceived   the 
Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature, 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privi^ 
leges  of  men.     In  peace,  they  fubjefted  them 
to  fervitude.     In  war,  they  paid  no  regard  to 
thofe  laws,  which,  by  a  tacit  convention  between 
contending  nations,  regulate  hoftility,  and  fet 
fome   bounds   to  its   rage.      They   confidered 
them  not  as  men  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
liberty,  but  as  flaves,  who  had  revolted  againft 
their  maftcrs.      Their  caziques,    when   taken, 
were  condemned,  hke  the  leaders  of  banditti, 

to 
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to  the  moft  cruel  and  ignominious  punifhments ; 
and  all  their  fubjefts,  without  regarding  the 
didin^lion  of  ranks  eftablifhed  among  them, 
were  reduced  to  the  lame  ftate  of  abje^  flavery. 
With  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fentiments  were  hoflilities 
carried  on  againfl:  the  cazique  of  Higuey,  a 
province  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland. 
This  war  was  occafioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had 
made  with  the  natives,  and  i^  was  terminated 
by  hanging  up  the  cazique,  who  defended  his 
people  with  bravery  fo  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
his  countrymen,  as   entitled  him  to  a  better 
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The  condud  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  Thecrofi 
of  the  liland,  was  ItiU  more  treacherous  and  cherou); 
cruel.     Tne  province  anciently   named   Xara-  ovatu-o. 
gua,  which  extends  from  the  fertile  plain  where 
Leogane  is  now  fituated,   to  the   weflern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ifland,  was  fubjefl  to  a  female 
cazique,  named  Anacoana,  highly  refp'^i^ed  by 
the  natives.     She,  from  that  partial  fondnels 
with  which  the  women  of  America  were  at* 
tached  to  the  Europeans,  (the  caufe  of  which 
ihall  be  afterwards  explained,)  had  always  courted 
the   friendfhip  of  the    Spaniards,    and   loaded 


^  Ilcrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  vl.   c.  9,  10. 
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BOOK    them  with  benefits.    But  fome  of  the  adherenti 
of  Roldan  having  fettled  in  her  country,  were 
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fo  much  exafperated  at  her  endeavouring  to 
reftrain  their  exccffes,  that  they  accufed  her  of 
having  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
to  exterminate  the  Spaniards.  Ovando,  though 
he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to  fuch 
profligate  men,  marched,  without  further  in* 
quiry)  towards  Xaragua,  with  three  hundred 
foot  and  feventy  horfemen.  To  prevent  the 
Indians  from  taking  alarm  at  this  hoftile  appear* 
ance,  he  gave  out  that  his  fole  intention  was  to 
vifit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  countrymen  had 
been  fo  much  indebted,  in  the  moft  refpeftful 
manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her  the  mode  of 
levying  the  tribute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.^ 
Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive  this  illuftrious 
gueft  with  due  honour,  aflembled  the  principal 
men  in  her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  thefe, 
accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  perfons  of 
inferior  rank,  fhe  welcomed  Ovando  with  fongs 
and  dances,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  coun- 
try, and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her 
refidence.  There  he  was  feafted  for  fome  days» 
with  all  the  kindnefs  of  fimple  hofpitality,  and 
amufed  with  the  games  and  fpe^acles  ufual 
among  the  Americans  upon  occafions  of  mirth 

and 
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afld  feftivity.  But,  amidfl:  the  fccurity  which  b  00  k 
this  infpired,  Ovandowas  meditating  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  his  unfufpicious  entertainer  and  her  fub- 
jedls ;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with  which  he 
executed  this  fcheme,  equalled  his  barbarity  in 
forming  it.  Under  colour  of  exhibiting  to  the 
Indians  the  parade  of  an  European  tournament, 
he  advanced  with  his  troops,  in  battle  array, 
towards  the  houfe  in  which  Anacoana  and  the 
chiefs  who  attended  her  were  aflembled.  The 
infantry  took  poffellion  of  all  the  avenues  which' 
led  to  the  village.  The  horfemen  encompafled 
the  houfe.  Thefe  movements  were  the  object 
of  admiration  without  any  mixture  of  fear, 
until,  upon  a  fignal  which  had  been  concerted, 
the  Spaniards  fuddenly  drev^r  their  fwords,  and 
rufhed  upon  the  Indians,  defencelefs,  and  afto- 
nifhed  at  an  a6k  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the 
conception  of  undefigning  men.  In  a  moment 
Anacoana  was  fecured.  All  her  attendants  were 
feized  and  bound.  Fire  was  fet  to  the  houfe ; 
and,  without  examination  or  convidion,  all  thefe 
unhappy  perfons,  the  moft  illuftrious  in  their 
own  country,  were  confumed  in  the  flames. 
Anacoana  was  referved.for  a  more  ignominious 
fate.  She  was  carried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo, 
and,  after  the  formality  of  a  trial  before  Spanifh 
judges,  ihe  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence 
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of  ihofe  very  meh  who  had  betrayed  her,  td  be 
publicly  hanged  %    ■     -^^^^Jiw  «iusj.  .0  ,.u  t^.vi 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious 
treatment  of  their  princes  and  nobles,  who  were 
objects  of  their  higheft  reverence,  the  people  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Hifpaniola  fubmitted,  with* 
out  farther  refiftance,  to  the  Spanifii  yoke. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ifabella,  all  the  regulations 
tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fcrvitude 
were  forgotten.  The  fmall  gratuity  paid  to 
them  as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  taiks  impofed 
upon  them  were  increafed.  Ovando,  without 
any  reftraint,  diflributed  Indians  among  his 
friends  in  the  illand,  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the 
queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue 
arifmg  from  the  fettlements  in  the  New  Worlds 
conferred  grants  of  a  fimilar  nature  upon  his 
courtiers,  as  the  lead  cxpenfive  mode  of  reward- 
ing their  fervices.  They  farmed  out  the  Indians j 
of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietors,  to 
their  countrymen  fettled  in  Hifpaniola ;  and  that 
wretched  people,  being  compelled  to  labour  in 
order  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  exac- 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  111.  c.  12.  Herrcra,  dec.  I.  lib,  vi,  c.  4. 
Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c'  12.  Relacion  de  deftruyc.  de  las  Imlias, 
por  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  p.  8. 
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tiohs  of  theif  oppreflbrs  no  longer  knew  any  n  o  o  ic 
bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy  was^ 
and  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola,  it 
produed,  for  fome  tinier  very  confiderable  effects* 
By  calling  forth  the  force  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  exerting  it  in  one  direftion,  the  working  of 
the  mines  was  carried  on  with  amazing  rapidity 
and  fuccefs.  During  fevcral  years,  the  gold 
brought  into  the  royal  fmelting-houfes  in  Hif« 
paniola  amounted  unni  ally  to  four  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  pefos,  above  ■\  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  (lerling )  which,  Ii  we  attend  to  the 
great  change  in  the  v: iue  of  mc.i.:y  fmce  the 
beginning  of  the  fixeenih  century  to  the  orefent 
times,  muft  appear  a  confiderable  fum*  v^aft 
fortunes  were  created,  of  a  fudden,  by  fome* 
Others  diflipated  in  odentatious  profufion,  what 
'they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by  both, 
new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the 
mod  eager  impatience^  to  (hare  in  thofe  treafures 
which  had  enriched  their  cbuntrymen  j  and, 
notwithftuii '  ng  the  mortality  occafioned  by  the 
unhealthinets  of  the  climate,  the  colony  conti* 
nued  tu  increafe  ^    '     .  .,       - 


'I'    ■% 


OvANDo  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wilclom  PngnAot 
and  jultice,    not    inienor   to  the  rigour  with 

**  Herrera,  dec.  l.  lib.  vL  c*  i9,  &c* 
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which  he  treated  the  Indians.  He  eftablifiied 
equal  laws ;  and,  by  executing  them  with  impar- 
tiality, accuftomed  the  people  of  the  colony  to 
reverence  them.  He  founded  feveral  new  towns 
In  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  allured  inha- 
bitantg  to  them,  by  the  conceffion  of  various  im- 
munities. He  endcfivoured  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  Spaniards  to  fome  branch  of  induftry 
mote  ufcful  than  that  of  fearching  for  gold  in 
the  mines.  Some  flips  of  the  fugar-cane  having 
been  brought  from  the  Canary  iflands  by  way  oi 
experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  fuch 
increafe  in  the  rich  foil  and  warm  climate  to 
which  they  were  tranfplanted,  that  the  cuhiva- 
tion  of  them  foon  became  an  objeft  of  com- 
merce. Extenfive  plantations  were  begun  j 
fugar-works,  which  the  Spaniards  called  ingenious f 
from  the  various  machinery  employed  in  them, 
were  crcded,  and  in  a  few  years  the  manufafiurc 
of  this  commodity  was  ihe  great  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola,  and  the  mod  con* 
fidcrable  fourcc  of  their  wealth  %  .'' 


peliticti 
reguljtion 
At  FeidH 


The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  colony,  were  powerfully 
feconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  large  remittance?: 
which  he  received  from  the  Ntfw  World  opened 
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his  eyeS)  at  length,  with  refpeft  to  the  import-  book 
ance  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  he  had  hitherto  ■  /  _| 
afFeded  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and  his  own  *5°^- 
addrefs,  having  now  extricated  him  cut  of  thofe 
difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  the 
death  of  his  queen,  and  by  his  difputes  with  his  1507. 
fon-in-law  about  the  government  of  her  domi- 
nions ^  he  had  full  leifure  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  his  provident 
fagacity,  Spain  is  indebted  for  many  of  thofe 
regulations  which  gradually  formed  that  fyftem 
of  profound,  but  jealous  policy,  by  which  (he 
governs  her  dominions  in  the  New  World.  He 
erected  a  court,  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  the 
Cafii  de  Contnttacim, '^or  Board  of  Trade,  coni- 
pofcd  of  perfons  eminent  for  rank  and  abilities^ 
to  whom  he  committed  the  adminiltration  of 
American  affairs.  This  board  affembled  regu- 
larly in  Seville,  and  was  inverted  with  a  dilHndk 
and  extenfive  jurifdidion.  He  gave  a  regular 
form  10  ccclcfiaflical  government  in  America, 
by  nominating  archbifliops,  bilhops,  deans,  toge- 
ther with  clergymen  of  fubordinate  ranks,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Spaniards  cftablilhcd  there, 
as  wdl  as  of  the  natives  who  fhould  embrace 
the  ChrKtian  faith.  But,  notwithftanding  the 
obfequious  devotion  of  the  Spanifli  court  to  the 

'  Hift.  ofthcRtignof  ClmiluV.  vol  ii.  p.  6,  &e. 
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Papal  See,  fiich  was  Ferdinand's  folicitude  f6 
prevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming  jurif- 
didion,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new  da- 
minions,  that  he  referved  to  the  crown  of  Spaii^ 
the  fole  right  of  patronage  to  the  benefices  in 
America,  and  {lipulated  that  no  papal  bull  or 
mandate  ihdiild  be  promulgated  there,  until 
it  was  prevloufly  examined  and  approved  of  by 
his  council.  With  the  fame  fpirit  of  jealoufy, 
he  prohibited  any  goods  to  he  eitpbrted  to  Ame- 
rica, or  any  perfon  to  fettle  there,  without  a 
fpecial  licence  from  that  council '.         V'**  '' 

HtiT,  notwithftanding  this  attention  to  the 
police  and  welfare  of  tht  colony,  a  calamity 
impended  which  threatened  its  dtflblution.  The 
original  inhabitants,  on  whofe  labour  the  Spa- 
niards in  Hifpaniola  depended  for  their  profpe- 
rity,  and  even  their  exiftence,  wafted  fo  fi\fl:, 
that  the  cxtindion  of  tl.e  whole  race  feemed  to 
be  iiicvitable.  When  Columbus  difcovcrcd  Hif- 
paniola, the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  com- 
puted to  be  at  lead  a  million  \  They  were  now 
reduced  to  fixty  thoufand  in  the  fpacc  of  fifteen 
years.  This  confumption  of  the  human  fpecics, 
no  Icls  amazing  than  rapid,  was  the  efFeft  of  live- 
ral  concurring  caufes.    The  natives  of  the  Anie- 
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rican  iflands  were  of  a  more  feeble  conflitutlon  book 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  hemifphere. 
They  could  neither  perform  the  fame  woik,  nor 
endure  the  fame  fatigue,  with  men  vvhofe  organs 
were  of  a  more  vigorous  conformation.  The  lifl:^ 
lefs  indolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pafs  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility,  con- 
trio  l' 'id .  like  wife  .to  increafe  it,  'and  rendered 
them,  from  habit  as  well  as  conftitu,tion,  inca- 
pable pf  hard  labour.  The  food  on  which  they 
fubfided  afforded  little  nourifhment,  and  they 
were  accudomed  to  take  it  in  fmall  quantities, 
not  fufficient  to  invigorate  a  languid  frame,  and 
render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  adive  indu-ftry. 
The  Spaniards,., mthjUit  attending  to  thofe  pecu- 
liarities in  the  conftitution  of  the  Americans, 
impofed  ta(ks  upon  them,  which,  though  not 
greater  than  Europeans  might  have  performed 
with  eafe,  were  fo  difproportioned  to  their 
ftrength,  that  many  funk  under  the  fatigue, 
and  ended  their  wretched  days.  Others, 
prompted  by  impatience  and  delpair,  cut  fliort 
their  own  lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine, 
brought  on  by  compelling  fuch  numbers  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in  order  to 
labour  in  the  mines,  proved  fatal  to  many. 
Difeafcs  of  various  kinds,  fome  occafioned  by 
4ie  hardfliips  to  which  they  were  cxpoled,  and 
others  by  their  iiucrcourie  with  the  Kuropcans, 
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who  commuriicatcd  to  them  fortie  of  th<<i/  pt* 
culiar  maladies,  completed  the  defolaftioil  of  thd 
ifland.  The  Spaniards  being  thus  deprived  of 
the  inftruments  which  they  were  accuftomed  to 
employ,  found  it  impoflfible  to  extend  their  im- 
provements, or  even  to  carry  on  the  works 
which  they  had  already  begun.  In  order  to 
jirovide  an  immediate  remedy  for  an  evil  fo 
alarming,  Ovando  propofed  to  tranfport  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lucayo  iflands  to  Hiifpaniola, 
under  pretence  that  they  might  be  civilized  with 
more  facility,  and  in(lru£ted  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  Chriftian  religion,  if  they  were  unit-ed  to 
the  Spanifli  colony,  and  pliced  under  the  imme- 
diate infpeftion  of  the  miifionaries  fettled  there. 
Ferdinand,  deceived  by  this  artifice,  or  willing 
to  connive  at  an  a^l  of  violence  which  policy 
reprefented  as  neceffary,  gave  his  alTent  to  the 
propofal.  Several  veflels  were  fitted  out  for 
the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  informed 
the  natives,  with  whofe  language  they  were  now 
well  acquainted,  that  they  came  from  a  delicious 
country,  in  which  the  departed  anccftors  of  the 
Indians  refided,  by  whom  they  were  fent  to 
invite  thtir  defccndants  to  rcfort  thither,  to 
partake  of  the  blifs  enjoyed  there  by  happy 
fpirils.  That  fimple  people  liflened  with  wonder 
and  credulity ;  and,  fond  of  vifiting  their  xt- 
jaiions  and  friends  in  that  happy  region,  fol- 
,  -  •  lowed 
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lowed  the  Spaniards  with  eagernefs.  3.y  this 
artifice,  above  forty  thoufand  were  decoyed  into 
Hifpanipla,  to  fhare  in  the  fufFerings  which  were 
thd  lot  of  the  inhabitants  jf  that  ifland,  and  to 
mingle  their  groans  and  tears  with  thole  of  that 
wretched  race  of  men '.  ,      , 
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The  Spaniards  had,  ior  fome  time,  carried  Newdir. 
on  their  operations  m  the  mines  or  Hifpaniola  ami  fettle. 
with  fuch  ardour  as  well  as  fuccefs,  that  thefe  "^'""* 
feemed  to  have  engroffed  their  whole  attention. 
The  fpirit  of  difcovery  languiflied  j  and,  fince 
the  lad  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  cnterprize  of 
any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as  the 
decreafe  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impoiTible  to 
acquire  wealth  in  that  ifland  with  the  fame  ra- 
pidity as  formerly,  this  urged  fome  of  the  more 
adventurous  Spaniards  to  fearch  for  new  coun- 
tries, where  their  avarice  might  be  gratified  with 
more  facility.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  com* 
manded  under  Ovando  in  the  eaftern  diftrift 
of  Hifpaniola,  paiTed  over  to  the  ifland  of  St. 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which  Columbus  had 
difcovcrcd  in  his  fecond  voyage,  and  penetrated 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  As  he 
found  the  foil  to  be  fertile,  and  exposed,  from 
fome  fymptoms,  as  well  as  from  the  information 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.   c.  3.     Ovicdo|  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
Gomara  Hill.  c.  41. 
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BOOK  of  the  inhabitants,  to  difcover  mines  of  gold  in 
the  mountains,  Ovando  permitted,  him  to  at* 
tempt  making  a  fettlement  in  the  ifland.  This 
was  eafily  effected  by  an  officer  eminent  for 
condudi  no  lefs  than  for  courage.  In  a  few 
years  Puerto  Rico  was  fubje£led  to  the  Spanifh 
government,  the  natives  were  reduced  to  fervi- 
tude ;  and,  being  treated  with  the  fame  incon- 
fiderate  rigour  as  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola, 
the  race  of  original  inhabitants,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  fufferings,  was  foon  es^terminated  *"( 


About  the  fame  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soh's, 
in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one 
of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  continent.  They  held  the  fame 
courfe  which  Columbus  had  taken,  as  far  as  to 
the  ifland  of  Guanaios;  but,  ftanding  from 
thence  to  the  weft,  they  difcovered  a  new  and 
cxtenfive  province,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a  confiderable 
way  along  the  coaft  of  that  country  '.  Though 
nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it 
deferves  notice,  becaufe  it  led  to  difcoveries  of 
greater  importance.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
voyage  of  Sebaftian  de  Ocampo  muft  be  mcn- 
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tioned.     By  the  command  of  Ovando,  he  failed    book 

.  .  .  III. 

round  Guba,  and  firft  difcovered  with  certainty, 

that  this  country,  which  Columbus  once  fup- 

pofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  was  a  large 

ifland". 
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.1  This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  laft  DicgoCo- 

'n        •  r  lumbus 

occurrences  under  the  admmiftration  of  Ovando.  appointed 
Ever  fmce  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  fon  Don  nUpuZL 
J)iego  had  been  employed  in  foliciting  Ferdi- 
nand to  grant  him  the  offices  of  viceroy  and 
admiral  in  the  New  World,  together  with  all 
the  other  immunities  and  profits  which  de- 
fcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  confequencc 
of  the  original  capitulation  with  his  father.  But 
if  thefq  dignities  and  revenues  appeared  fo  con- 
fiderable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expence  of 
being  deemed  unjuil  as  well  as  ungr^itefuly  he 
had  wreded  them  from  Columbus,  it  is  not 
furprifmg  that  he  ihould  be  unwilling  to  confer 
them  on  his  fon.  Accordingly,  Don  Diego 
walled  two  years  in  inceifant  but  fruitlefs  im- 
portunity. Weary  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at 
length  to  obtain,  by  a  legal  fentence,  what  he 
could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  inte- 
refted  monarch.  He  commenced  a  fuit  againfl 
Ferdinand  before  the  council  which   managed 
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BOOK  Indian  affairs,  and  that  court,  with  integrity 
which  reflefts  honour  upon  its  proceedings, 
decided  againfl  the  king,  and  fuftained  Don 
Diego's  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  together  with 
all  the  other  privileges  ilipulated  in  the  capi- 
tulation. Even  after  this  decree,  Ferdinand's 
replignance  to  put  a  fubjeft  in  poffefTion  of  fuch 
extenfive  rights,  might  have  thrown  in  new 
obftacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  ftep 
which  interefted  very  powerful  perfons  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  claims.  The  fentence  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank 
fo  elevated,  and  a  fortune  fo  opulent,  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  marriage 
with  Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand 
dc  Toledo,  great  commendator  of  Leon,  and 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of 
the  firft  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king. 
The  duke  and  his  family  efpoufed  fo  warmly 
the  caufe  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could 
not  refill  their  folicitations.  He  recalled  Ovando, 
and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  fucceflbr,  'lough, 
even  in  conferring  this  favour,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  jealoufy ;  for  he  allowed  him  to 
aiTume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of 
viceroy,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to 
him". 
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He  repairs 
to  Hifpa- 
niela. 


i)oN  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hifpaniola,  book 
attended  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife, 
whom  the  courtefy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured 
with  the  title  of  vice-queen,  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  born  of  good 
families.  He  lived  with  a  fplendour  and  magni- 
ficence hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World ; 
and  the  family  of  Columbus  feemed  now  to 
enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  in- 
ventive genius,  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
Ctuelly  defrauded.  The  colony  itfelf  acquired 
new  luftre  by  the  acceflion  of  fo  many  inha- 
bitants, of  a  different  rank  and  character  from 
moft  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to 
America,  and  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  fa- 
milies in,  the  Spanilh  fettlements  are  defcended 
from  the  perfons  who  at  that  time  accompanied 
Don  Diego  Columbus ". 


v" 
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No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives 
from  this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego 
was  not  only  authorized  by  a  royal  edift  to 
continue  the  repartimientos,  or  diftribution  of 
Indians,  but  the  particular  number  which  he 
might  grant  to  every  perfon,  according  to  his 
rank  in  the  colony,  was  fpecified.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  that  permiffion,  and  foon  after  he 
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B  o  o  K  landed  at  St.  Domingo,  he  divided  fuch  Indians 
as  were  ft  ill  unappropriated,  among  his  relations 
and  attendants  P.        ^  :■,    ->.  ~  -^ 


Pearl 
fifliery  of 


Nfw 
voyages. 


.*■/ 


The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to 
comply  with  an  inftruftion  which  he  received 
from  the  king,  about  fettling  a  colony  in  Cuba- 
gua,  a  fnvall  ifliind  which  Columbus  had  difco- 
vered  in  his  third  voyage.  Though  this  barren 
fpot  hardly  yielded  fubfiftence  to  its  wretched 
inhabitants,  fuch  quantities  of  thofe  oyfters 
which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its  coaft, 
tijit  it  did  not  long  efcape  the  inquifitive  ava-p 
rice  of  the  Spaniards,  and  became  a  place  of 
comlderable  refort.  Large  fortunes  were  ac- 
quired by  the  fifliery  or  pearls,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  extraordinary  ardour.  The  Indians, 
efpecially  thofe  from  the  Lucayo  illands,  were 
compelled  to  dive  for  them ;  and  this  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  employment  was  an  additional 
calamity,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  th^ 
extinftion  of  that  devoted  race '. 


■>  >ft."  J 


.  About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and 
Pinzon  fet  out,  in  conjundllon,  upon  a  fecor^d 
voyage.     They   Itood  diredly  fouth,   towards 

P  Rccopilaclon  dc  LeycB,  lib.  vi.  tit.  8.  1.  i,  2.     Her- 
rera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  lo. 

1  Ilerrcra,  doc.  i.  lib.  vij.  c.  9.     Gomara  Hlft.  c.  78. 
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the  equinodial  line,  which  Pinzon  had  formerly 
croffed,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  fouthern  latitude.  They  uere  aftonilhed 
to  find  that  the  continent  of  America  ftretched 
on  their  right  hand,  through  all  this  vaft  extent 
of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different  {places,  to 
take  poffeflion  in  name  of  their  fovereign ;  but 
though  the  country  appeared  to  be  extremely 
fertile  and  inviting,  their  force  was  fo  fmall, 
having  been  fitted  out  rather  for  difcovery  than 
making  fettlements,  that  they  left  no  colony 
behind  them.  Their  voyage  ferved,  however, 
to  give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate 
ideas  with  refpect  to  the  dimenfions  of  this  new 
quarter  of  the  globe'. 

Though  it 'was  about  ten  years  fince  Co- 
lumbus had  difcovered  the  main  land  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  no  fettle- 
ment  in  any  part  of  it.  What  had  been  fo 
long  neglefted  was  now  ferioufly  attempted, 
and  with  confiderable  vigour,  though  the  plan 
for  this  purpofe  was  neither  formed  by  the 
crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expence  of  the 
nation,  but  carried  on  by  the  enterprifing  fpirit 
of  private  adventurers.  This  fcheme  took  its 
rife  from  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,   who  had  already 
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BOOK  made  two  voyages  as  a  difcoverer,  by  which  he 
acquired  confiderable  reputation,  but  no  wealth. 
But  his  charader  for  intrepidity  and  condudl 
eafily  procured  him  affociates,  who  advanced 
the  money  requifite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
expedition.  About  the  fame  time,  Diego  de 
Nicuelfa,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in 
Hifpaniola,  formed  a  fimilar  defign.  Ferdinand 
encouraged  both ;  and  though  he  refufed  to 
advance  the  fmallefl:  fum,  was  extremely  liberal 
of  titles  and  patents.  He  eredted  two  govern- 
ments on  the  continent,  one  extending  from 
Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  the 
other  from  that  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The 
former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter  to  Ni- 
cuefla.  Ojeda  fitted  out  a  fliip  and  two  bri- 
gantines,  with  three  hundred  men  j  Nicueffa, 
fix  veflels,  with  feven  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
They  failed  about  the  fame  time  from  St.  Do- 
mingo for  their  refpeftive  governments.  In 
order  to  give  their  title  to  thofe  countries  fome 
appearance  of  validity,  feveral  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent divines  and  lawyers  in  Spain  were  employed 
to  prefcribe  the  mode  in  which  they  (hould 
take  pofleffion  of  them  *.  There  is  not  in  tLs 
hidory  of  mankind  any  thing  more  fmgular  or 
extravagant  than  the  form  which  they  devifed 


'  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  Lb*  vll.  c.  15. 
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for  this  purpofe.      They    in(lru6ted   thofe   in- 
vaders, as  foon  as  they  landed  on  the  continent, 
to  declare  to  the  natives  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Chriftian  faith  ;   to  acquaint  them,  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  fupreme  jurifdidion  of  the  Pope 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  to  inform 
them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy  pontiff  had 
made  of  their  country  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  to 
require  them  to  embrace  the  dodtrines  of  that 
religion  which  the  Spaniards  made  known  to 
them ;   and  to  fubmit  to  the  fovereign  whofe 
authority  they   proclaimed.     If  the  natives  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  this  requifition,  the  terms 
of   which    mud  have  been   utterly   incompre- 
henfible   to  unin{lru<^ed    Indians,   then  Ojeda 
and  Nicuefla  were   authorifed  to  attack  them 
with  fire  and    fvvord ;    to  reduce  them,   their 
wives  and  children,  to  a  Hate  of  fervitude ;  and 
to  compel  them  by  force  to  recognize  the  jurif- 
didion  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the 
monarch,  to  which  they  would  not  voluntarily 
fubjeft  themfelves '. 
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,As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could   Thedif. 
not  at  once  yield  affent  to  dodrines  too  refined   teiSfnj  It. 
for  their  uncultivated  underflandings,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  by  interpreters  imperfe^ly  ac- 
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BOOK  quaintcd  with  their  language ;  as  they  did  ftot 
^  '  _j  conceive  how  a  foreign  prieftj  of  whom  they 
had  never  heard,  could  have  any  right  to  difpofe 
of  their  country,  or  hoW  an  unknown  prince 
fhould  claim  jurifdiftion  over  them  as  his  fub- 
je£ls ;  they  fiercely  oppofed  the  new  invaders 
of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuefla  en- 
deavoured to  effeft  by  force  what  they  could 
not  accomplifli  by  perfuafion.  The  contem- 
porary writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail 
in  reladng  their  tranfadions ;  but  as  they  made 
no  difcovery  of  importance,  nor  eftablifhed  any 
permanent  fettlement,  their  adventures  are  not 
entitled  to  any  confiderable  place  in  the  geneial 
hiftory  of  a  period,  where  romantic  vnlour, 
llruggling  with  incredible  hardfliips,  diftinguifh 
every  effort  of  the  Sparaih  arms.  They  found 
the  natives  in  thofe  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  aflume  the  government,  to  be  of  a 
chara<^er  very  different  from  that  of  their  coun- 
tryn^en  in  the  ifiands.  They  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  Their  arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poifoif 
lb  noxious,  that  every  wound  'was  followed  with 
certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they  flew 
above  feventy  of  Ojeda's  followers,  and  the 
Spaniards,  for  the  firfl  time,  were  taught  to 
dread  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Ni- 
cuefTa  was  oppofed  by  people  equally  rcfolute 
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foften  their   ferocity.      Though  the  Spaniards   ^ 
employed  every  urt  to  foothe  themj  and  to  gain 
their  confidence,  they  refufed  to  hold  any  inter- 
courfe,  or  to  exchange  any  friendly  office,  with 
men  whofe  refidence  among  them  they  confi- 
dered  as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independence. 
This  implacable  enmity  of  the  natives,  though 
it  rendered  an  attempt  to  eflablifli  a  fettlement 
in  their  country  extremely  difficult  as  well  as 
dangerous,    might    have   been   furmounted   at 
length  by  the  perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  th<i  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  and  their  (kill 
in  the  art  of  war.     But  every  difafter  which  can 
be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortuiuile,  combined 
to  complete  their  ruin.     The  lofs  of  their  fliips 
by  various  accidents  upon  an  unknown  coaft, 
the  difeafcs  peculiar  to  a  climate  the  mofl:  nox- 
ious in   all  America,   the   want  of  provifions, 
unavoidable  in  a  country  imperfeftly  cultivated, 
tliflenfion  among  themrelvcs,  and  the  inceflant 
iofUlitics  of  the  natives,  involved  iliom  in  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which 
llrikes  one  with  horror.     Thcnuiih  thev  received 
two  confidcrable  rcinforccmcnis  from  Hlfpaniola, 
the  greater   part  of  thofe  who  had  engaged  in 
this  unhappy  expedition,  periflKd,  in  Icfs  than  a 
year,  in  the  mofl  extreme  mifery.     A  few  who 
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BOOK  the  command  of  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who, 
in  the  moft  del'perate  exigencies,  difplayed  fuch 
courage  and  conduft,  as  firft  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen,  and  marked  him  out 
as  their  leader  in  more  fplendid  and  fuccefsful 
undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the  only  adventurer 
in  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  luftre 
in  more  important  fcenes.  Francifco  Pizarro 
was  one  of  Ojeda*s  companions,  and  in  this 
fchool  of  advcrfity  acquired  or  improved  the 
talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  extraordinary 
adions  which  he  afterwards  performed.  Her- 
nan  Cortes,  whofe  name  became  ftill  more 
famous,  had  likewife  engaged  early  in  this  en- 
terprife,  which  rouzed  all  the  adive  youth  of 
llifpaniola  to  arms ;  but  the  good  fortune  that 
accompanied  him  in  his  fubfequent  adventures, 
interpofcd  to  fave  him  fron  the  difafters  to 
which  his  companions  were  expofed.  He  was 
taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious 
indifpolition ". 


C'vibiit 


NoTwiTHsTANDiNo  thc  unfortunatc  iflue  of 
this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred 
from  engaging  in  new  fchcmes  of  a  fimilar  na- 
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ture.  When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by  book 
the  perfevering  hand  of  induflry,  or  accumu- 
lated by  the  flow  operations  of  regular  com- 
merce, the  means  employed  are  fo  proportioned 
to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
ftrike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  urge  on  the 
aftive  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon  efforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almofl  in- 
flantaneoufly  ;  when  gold  and  peails  were  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  baubles ;  when  the  coun- 
tries which  produced  thefe  rich  commodities, 
defended  only  by  naked  favages,  might  be  fcized 
by  the  firfl  bold  invader  ;  objefts  fo  fmgular  and 
alluring,  roufed  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprife 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  rufhed  with  ardour 
into  this  new  path  that  was  opened  to  wealth 
and  diflinflion.  While  this  fpirit  continued 
warm  and  vigorous,  every  attempt  either  towards 
difcovery  or  conqueft  was  applauded,  and  ad- 
venturers i'ngaged  in  it  with  emulation.  The 
naflion  for  new  undertakings,  which  chara£tcrifes 
the  age  of  difcovery  in  the  lattrr  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixtecnth  cen- 
lury,  would  alone  have  been  fufTicicnt  to  pre- 
vent the  Spaniards  from  flopping  fliort  in  their 
careel".  But  circumflances  peculiar  to  Ilifpa- 
uiola  at  this  jundurf,  concurred  with  it  in 
extending  their  navigation  and  conquefls.  The 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
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BOOK  ifland  having  almofl:  extirpated  the  race,  many 
of  the  Spanifh  planters,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  finding  It  impoflible  to  carry  on  their 
vv^orks  with  the  fame  vigour  and  profit,  were 
obh'ged  to  look  out  for  fettlements  in  fome 
country  where  people  were  not  yet  wafted  by 
oppreflion.  Othtrs,  with  the  inconfiderate  le- 
yity  natural  to  men  upon  whom  wealth  pours 
in  with  a  fudden  flow,  had  fquandered  in 
thoughtlcfs  prodigality,  what  they  acquired 
with  cafe,  and  were  driven  by  necelTity  to 
embark  in  the  mod  defperatc  fchemes,  in  order 
to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all  thefe  caufes, 
when  Don  Diego  Columbus  propofed  to  con- 
quer the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  to  eftablifli  a  co- 
lony there,  many  perfons  of  chief  diftinftion  in 
Milpaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  meafure. 
I  le  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  deftined 
for  that  fervice  to  Diego  Velafquez,  one  of  his 
father's  companies  in  his  fecond  voyage,  and 
who,  having  been  long  fettled  in  iiifpaniola, 
had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  fuch  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  prudence,  that  h?  feemcd 
to  be  well  qualified  for  conducing  an  expedition 
of  importance.  Three  hundred  men  were 
deemed  fuflicient  for  the  conquell  of  an  ifland 
of  above  fevrn  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
filled  with  inhabitants.  But  they  wwre  of  the 
fame   unuarlikc  charudcr   with   the   people  of 
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Hifpaniola.  They  were  not  only  intimidated  book 
by  the  appearance  of  their  new  enemies,  bv  i 
unprepared  to  refill  them.  For  though,  from 
the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took  pofle'fioii  ol 
the  adjacent  ifland,  there  was  reafon  to  expe£l 
a  defcent  on  their  territories,  none  of  the  fmall 
communities  into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  had 
either  made  any  provifion  for  its  own  defence, 
or  had  formed  any  conceit  for  their  common 
fafety.  The  only  obdru^iliion  the  Spaniards  met 
with  was  from  Hatuey,  a  cazique,  who  had  iled 
from  Hifpaniola,  and  had  taken  polVcnion  of  the 
eafi^ern  extremity  of  Cuba,  lie  flood  upon  the 
defenfive  at  their  firft  landing,  and  endeavoured 
to  drive  them  back  to  their  fhips.  His  feeble 
troops,  however,  were  foon  broken  and  dll- 
perfed;  and  he  himfelf  being  taken  prifoner, 
VebJquez,  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim 
of  ihe  Spaiiiai  ds,  confidered  him  as  a  Have  who 
had  tukfcu?.  arms  againll  his  mailer,  and  con- 
dem  led  hiiu  to  the  llames.  When  Hatpey  was 
faflened  to  the  (lake,  a  Francifc^in  friar  labour- 
ing to  convert  hin^,  promifed  him  immediate 
admittance  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would 
embrace  the  Clirillian  faith.  "  Arc  there  any 
"  Spaniards,"  fays  he,  after  fomc  paufe,  "  in 
^*  that  region  of  blifs  which  you  defcribc  ?'* 
"  Yes,**  replied  the  monk,  *'  but  only  fuch  as 
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BOOK  <«  are  worthy  and  good."—"  The  befl  of  them," 
returned  the  indignant  cazique,  "  have  neither 
"  worth  nor  goodnefs ;  I  will  not  go  to  a  place 
*'  where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accurfed 
"  race  *,"  This  dreadful  example  of  vengeance 
ftruck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  fuch  terror,  that 
they  fcarcely  gave  any  oppofition  to  the  progrefs 
of  their  mvaders  j  and  Velafquez,  without  the 
lofs  of  u  man,  annexed  this  extenfive  and  fertile 
iflnnd  t )  the  Spaniih  monarchy '', 
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The  facility  with  which  this  important  con- 
quefl  was  completed,  ferved  as  an  incitement  to 
other  undertakings.  Juan  Ponce  dc  Leon, 
having  acquired  both  lau:?  and  wealth  by  the 
reduction  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  impatient  to  en- 
gage in  fome  new  enterprife.  He  fitted  out 
three  fliips  at  his  own  expence,  for  u  voyage  of 
difcovery,  and  his  reputation  foon  drew  together 
a  refpe<^1:able  body  of  followers.  He  direfted 
his  courfe  towards  the  Lucayi»  illands ;  and 
after  touching  at  feveral  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Bahama  ifles,  he  flood  to  the  fouth-wcft,  and 
difcovercd  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
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Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  be- 
caufe  he  fell  In  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on 
account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful  appearance. 
He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but 
met,  with  fuch  vigorous  oppofition  from  the 
natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike,  as  con- 
vinced him  that  an  increafe  of  force  was  requi- 
fite  to  effeft  a  fettlement.  Satisfied  with  having 
opened  a  communication  with  a  new  country, 
of  whofe  value  and  importance  he  conceived 
very  fanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico,  through  the  channel  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  paffion  of  fearching 
for  new  countries  that  prompted  Ponce  da  Leon 
to  undertake  this  voyage ;  he  was  influenced  by 
one  of  thofe  vifionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time 
often  mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and 
rendered  it  more  a(^ive.  A  tradition  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the 
ifle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  I.ucayos,  there  was 
a  fountain  of  fuch  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew 
the  youth,  and  recal  the  vigour  of  every  perfon 
who  bathed  in  its  falutary  waters.  In  hopes  of 
finding  this  grand  reflorative.  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  his  followers  ranged  through  the  iflands, 
fearching,   with  fruitlefs  fblicitude  and  labour, 
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for  the  fountain,  which  was  the  chief  objed  of 
their  expedition.     That  a  tale  fo  fabulous  fhould 
gain  credit  among  fimple  uninftrudted  Indians 
is  not   furprifing.      That  it  fhould  make  any 
impreflion  upon  an  enlightened  people  appears, 
in  the  prefent  age,  altogether  incredible.     The 
faft,  however,  is  certain  ;  and  the  mod  authentic 
Spariifti  hiftorians  mention  this  extravagant  tally 
of  their  credulous  countrymen.     The  Spaniards, 
at  that  period,  were  engaged  in  a  career  of  ac- 
tivity  which   gave    a    romantic   turn   to   their 
imagination,  and  daily  prefented  to  them  ftrange 
and  marvellous  objeds.      A  New  World  was 
opened  to  their  view.     They  vifitcd  iflands  and 
continejus,  pf  whofe  exigence  mankind  in  former 
ages  had  no  conception.     In  thofe  delightful 
countries    nature    feemed    to   alTume    another 
form  :  every  tree  and  plant  and  animal  was  dif- 
ferent  from   thofe  of  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
They  feemed  to  be  tranfported  into  enchanted 
ground  ;  and,  after  the  wonders  which  they  had 
feen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of 
their  admiration,   appeared   to   them  fo  extra- 
ordinary as  to  be  beyond  belief.     If  the  rapid 
lucceflion  of  new  and  itriking  fccncs  made  fucli 
imprcilion  even  upon  the  found  undcrltanding 
of  Columbus,  that  he  boalled  of  having  found 
the  fe;it  of  Paradifc,  it  will  not  appear  ftrange 
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;    Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  dif-   ^■'fs^cft  ©i 

^         ^  '  Balboa  lU 

covery  of  much  greater  importance  was  made  uancn. 
in  another   part  of  America.      Balboa  having 
been   railed   to  the   government  of  the   fmall 
colony   at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  by  the  vo- 
luntary fuIFrage  of  his  alfociates,    was  fo  ex- 
tremely defn'ous  to  obtain  from   the  crown  a 
confirmation  of  their  ele(^ion,  that  he  difpatched 
one  of  his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  folicit 
a  royal  commiffion,  which  might  invcfl  him  with 
a  legal  title  to  the  fupreme  command.     Con- 
fcious,  however,  that  he  could  not  exped  fuccefs 
from   the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's   minillers, 
with  whom  he  was  unconneded,  or  from  nego- 
ciating  in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  whicii  he  was 
a  ftranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity 
to  which  he  afpired,  and  aimed  at  performing 
fome  fignal  fervice  that  would  fecure  him  the 
preference  to  every  competitor.      Full  of  this 
idea,  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent 
country,  fubdued  feveral  of  the  cazlques,  and 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  202.  Enfayo  Chronol.  para  lu 
Hill,  dc  la  Florida,  por  D.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  i.  Ovicdo, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  1 1.  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Hid.  dc  la 
Coilq,  de  la  Florida,  par  Garc.  de  lu  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  j. 
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collefled  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold,  which 
abounded  more  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
than  in  the  i Hands.  In  one  of  thofe  excurfions, 
the  Spaniards  contended  with  fuch  eagernefs 
about  the  divifion  of  fome  gold,  that  they  were 
at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  afts  of  violence 
againfl:  one  another.  A  young  cazique,  who 
vas  prefent,  aftonifhed  at  the  high  value  which 
they  fet  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  dif- 
cern  the  ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  ba- 
lance with  indignation ;  and,  turning  to  the 
Spaniards,  "  Why  do  you  quarrel  (fays  he) 
about  fuch  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  fo  paflionately 
fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country, 
and  to  difturb  the  tranquiUity  of  diftant  nations 
for  its  fake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  region 
where  the  metal  which  feems  to  be  the  chief 
objed  of  your  admiration  and  defire,  is  fo  com- 
mon that  the  meanefl:  utenfils  arc  formed  of  it." 
Tranfported  with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and 
his  companions  inquired  eagerly  where  this 
happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive 
at  it.  lie  informed  them  that  at  the  diftance 
qf  fix  funs,  that  is  of  fix  days  journey  towards 
the  fouth,  they  fliould  dilcover  another  ocean, 
near  to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom  was  fitu- 
ated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  power- 
ful ftate,  they  mud  aflemble  forces  flir  fuperlor 
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This  was  the  firfl:  information  which  the  Spa-  Ti.e 
niards  received  concerning  the  great  fouthern 
ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extenfive  country 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Peru,  Balboa 
had  now  before  him  objects  fuited  to  his  bound- 
lefs  n-  "tion,  and  the  enterprifmg  ardour  of  his 
genius.  He  immediately  concluded  the  ocean 
which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that  for 
which  Columbus  had  fearched  without  fuccefs 
in  this  part  of  America,  in  hopes  of  opening  a 
more  direcl  communication  with  the  Eafl  Indies ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  the  rich  territory  which 
had  been  defcribed  to  him  mufl:  be  part  of  that 
vaft  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth.  Elated 
with  the  idea  of  performing  what  fo  great  a  man 
had  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  eager  to  accomplilh 
a  difcovery  which  he  knew  would  be  no  lefs 
acceptable  to  the  king  than  beneficial  to  his 
country,  he  was  impatient  until  he  could  fet 
out  upon  this  enterprife,  in  comparifon  of  which 
all  his  former  exploits  appeared  inconfiderablc. 
But  previous  arrangement  and  preparation  were 
requifite  to  enfure  fuccefs.  He  began  with 
coqrtmg  and  fecuring    the  friendlhip  of  the 

»  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  n.  c.  2.     Gomara,  c.  60.     P.  Mar- 
tyr, dec.  p.  149. 
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3  o  K  neighbouring  caziques.  He  fent  fome  of  his 
officers  to  Hlfpaniola  with  a  large  quantity  of 
gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  paft  fuccefs,  and  an 
earned  of  his  future  hopes.  By  a  proper  dif- 
tribution  of  this,  they  fecured  the  favour  of  the 
governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  fervice. 
A  confiderable  reinforcement  from  that  ifland 
joined  him,  and  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  condi- 
tion to  attempt  the  difcovery. 


Difficulty 
of  excel)  t< 
Ing  it. 


The  ifthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  fixty 
miles  in  breadth  ;  but  this  neck  of  land,  which 
binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  is  flrengthened  by  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  ftretching  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  folidity  fuffi- 
cient  to  refifl:  the  impulfc  of  two  oppofitc 
oceans.  The  mountains  arc  covered  with 
forefts  almoft  inacceflible.  The  valleys  in  that 
moid  climate,  where  it  rains  during  two  thirds 
of  the  year,  arc  marfhy,  and  fo  frequently  over^ 
flowed,  that  the  inhabitants  find  it  necefTary,  in 
many  places,  to  build  their  houfes  upon  trees, 
in  order  to  be  elevated  at  fome  didancc  from  the 
damp  foil,  and  the  odious  reptiles  engendered  in 
the  putrid  waters'".  Large  rivers  rufh  down 
with    an    impetuouo    current   from   the    high 

^  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  158,  .  ',  '  .  \' 
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grounds.  In  a  region  thinly  inhabited  by  wan-  book 
dering  favages,  the  hand  of  induftry  had  done 
nothing  to  mitigate  or  correal  thofe  natural 
difad vantages.  To  march  acrofs  this  unex- 
plored country,  with  no  other  guides  but  In- 
dians, whofe  fidelity  could  be  little  trufted,  was, 
on  all  thofe  accounts,  the  boldeft  enterprife  on 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in 
the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa 
was  fuch  as  diflinguiflied  him  among  his  coun- 
trymen, at  a  period  when  every  adventurer  was 
confpicuous  for  daring  courage.  Nor  was  bra- 
very his  only  merit ;  he  was  prudent  in  conduft, 
generous,  affable,  and  poffeffed  of  thofe  popular 
talents  which,  in  the  mofl  defperate  undertakings, 
infpire  confidence  and  fecure  attachment.  Even 
after  the  junction  of  the  volunteers  from  Hif- 
paniola,  he  was  able  to  maflcr  only  an  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they 
were  hardy  vetersins,  inured  to  the  climate  of 
America,  and  ready  to  follow  him  through  every 
danger.  A  thoufand  Indians  attended  them  to 
carry  their  provifions ;  and  to  complete  their 
warlike  array,  they  took  with  them  feveral  of 
thofe  fierce  dogs,  which  were  no  lefs  formidable 
than  dcitrudivc  to  their  naked  enemies. 


.  I"  ^1 
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Balboa  fet  out  upon  this  important  expcdi-   JJi'/'so^j"* 
tion  on  the  firft  of  September,  about  the  time  '*''^«« 
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^  ^m  ^  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He 
i^-^— ^  proceeded  by  Tea,  and  without  any  difficulty,  to 
*^*^*  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whofe  friendftiip  he 
had  gained  ;  but  no  fooner  did  he  begin  to 
advance  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obftacle,  which 
he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of 
the  territory,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  caziques,  at  his  approach,  fled  to 
the  mountains  with  all  their  people,  and  carried 
ofl'  or  deftro  ed  whatever  could  afford  fubfift- 
cnce  to  his  troops.  Others  collefted  their  fub- 
jefts,  in  order  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  and  he 
quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous  undertaking 
it  was,  to  condu*^  fuch  a  body  of  men  through 
hoftile  nations,  acrofs  fwamps  and  rivers,  and 
woods,  which  had  never  been  paiTcd  but  by 
draggling  Indians.  But  by  fliaring  in  every 
hardfliip  with  tliu  meanefl:  Atlilior,  by  appearing 
the  foremoft  to  meet  every  danger,  by  promifing 
confidently  to  his  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour 
and  riches  fupcrior  to  v.  hat  had  been  attained  by 
the  mod  fuccefsfiil  of  their  cnnntrymcn,  he 
infpircd  them  with  fuch  entlmfiaflic  rcfolution, 
that  they  followed  him  without  murmuring. 
When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  the 
mountains,  a  powerful  cazique  appeared  in  ;i 
narrow  pal's,  with  a  numerous  body  of  his  fub- 
jcds,  to  obllrurt  their  pn^grefs.     IVar  men  who 
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had  furmounted  fo  many  obftacles,  defpifed  the  book 
oppofition  of  fuch  feeble  enemies.  They  at- 
tacked them  with  impetuofity,  and  having  dif- 
perfed  them  with  much  eafe  and  great  flaughter, 
continued  their  march.  Though  their  guides 
had  reprefented  the  breadth  of  the  ifthmus  to  be 
only  a  journey  of  fix  days,  they  had  already  fpent 
twenty-five  in  forcing  their  way  through  the 
woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  them  were 
ready  to  fink  under  fuch  uninterrupted  fatigue  in 
that  fultry  climate,  feveral  were  taken  ill  of  the 
dyfentery  and  other  difcafes  frequent  in  that 
country,  and  all  became  impatient  to  reach  the 
period  of  their  labours  and  fulferings.  At  length 
the  Indians  aflfured  them,  that  from  the  top  of 
the  next  mountain  they  (hould  difcover  the  ocean 
which  was  the  objei^  of  their  wiflies.  When, 
with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the 
greater  part  of  that  Itcep  aCcent,  Balboa  com- 
manded his  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to 
the  fummit,  that  he  might  be  the  firfl:  who 
(hould  enjoy  a  fpedaclc  which  he  had  i'o  long 
defired.  As  foon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea 
ftrelching  in  endlefs  profppd  below  him,  he  fcli 
on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  Heaven, 
returned  thanks  to  GoJ,  who  had  conducUJ 
him  to  a  difcovery  fo  bencliciul  to  his  country, 
and  fo  honourable  to  liimrclf.  His  followeri;, 
obferving  his  tranlports  of  joy,  rulltcd  forward 

to 
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to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitude* 
They  held  on  their  courfe  to  the  fhore  with 
great  alacrity,  when  Balboa  advancing  up  to 
the  middle  in  the  waves  with  his  buckler  and 
fword,  took  poflfeffion  of  that  ocean  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  mailer,  and  vowed  to 
defend  it,  with  thefe  arms,  againd  all  his  ene^- 
mies% 


TtiAT  part  of  the  gteat  t'acific  or  Southern 
ocean,  which  Balboa  firft  difcovered,  ftill  retains 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St»  Michael^  which  he 
gave  to  it,  and  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Panama* 
From  feveral  of  the  petty  piinces,  who  governed 
in  the  diftriJls  adjacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted 
provifions  and  gold  by  force  of  arms.  Others 
fent  them  to  him  voluntarily.  To  thefe  accept^ 
able  prefents,  fome  of  the  caziqucs  added  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned 
from  them,  with  much  fatisfadion,  that  pear! 
oyllers  abounded  in  the  fea  which  he  had  newly 
difcovered. 


^  r~i  i 


,<^>^\ 


Y* 


\r- 


i  f.    ar\t-  \ 


;'f*j 


He  r.cfives       TooETHBR  With  the  acquifition  of  this  wealth, 
liich  ferved  to  foothc  and  encourage  his  fol- 
lowers, he  received  accounts  which  confirmed 


loncTrnlnr   wliich  fcrvcd  to  footlic  and  encourage  his  fol- 

a  more 
opHlint 

..ouniiy.       j^jg  fanguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  cxtenfivc 


'  Ilcnora,    dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  t,    Sic. 
&c.     p.  Miutyr,  dec.  p.  2C5,  &c. 
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benefits  from  the  expedition.  All  the  people  book 
on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  in- 
forming him  that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent 
kingdom  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
towards  the  fouth-eaft,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens.  In 
order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  thefe, 
they  drew  upon  the  fand  the  figure  of  the  Llamas 
or  fheep,  afterwards  found  in  Peru,  which  the 
Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  fuch  fervices 
as  they  defcribed.  As  the  Llama,  in  its  form, 
nearly  refembles  a  camel,  a  beaft  of  burden 
deemed  peculiar  to  Afia,  this  circumftance,  in 
conjundion  with  the  difcovery  of  the  pearls, 
another  noted  produftion  of  that  country, 
tended  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  miftaken 
theory  with  refpedl  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
World  to  the  Eaik  Indies  \ 
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But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  re-  OHi^edto 

•        1    r  1  n  11        1  •      •"'turn. 

ceived  from  the  people  on  the  coaft,  as  well  as  his 
own  conjcfturcs  and  hopes,  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  vifit  this  unknown  country, 
his  prudence  rcllrained  him  from  attempting  to 
invade  it  with  an  handful  of  men,  exhaufted  by 
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fatigue,  and  weakened  by  difeafes  \  He  deter- 
mined to  lead  back  his  followers,  at  prefent,  to 
their  fettlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and 
to  return  next  feafon  with  a  force  more  adequate 
to  fuch  an  arduous  enterprife.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
ifthmus,  he  marched  back  by  a  different  route, 
which  he  found  to  be  no  lefs  dangerous  and 
difficult  than  that  which  he  had  formerly  taken. 
But  to  men  elated  with  fuccefs,  and  animated 
with  hope,  nothing  is  infurmountable.  Balboa 
returned  to  Santa  Maria,  from  which  he  had 
been  abfent  four  months,  with  greater  glory 
and  more  treafure  than  the  Spaniards  had  ac- 
quired in  any  expedition  in  the  New  World. 
None  of  Balboa's  officers  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  more  in  this  fervice  than  Francifco  Pizarro, 
or  affided  with  greater  courage  and  ardour  in 
opening  a  communication  with  thofe  countries, 
in  which  he  was  deflined  to  a6t  foon  a  mod 
illuftrious  part^ 


Pcdrarias  Balboa*s  firfl  curc  was  to  feud  information 

pSJcmSr      to  Spain  of  the  important  difcovery  which  he 
of  DMicn.     ^^^  m2ide  ;  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a 


•  See  NOTE  XXIV. 

'  Herrera,    dec.  I.   lib.  x.   c.  ^—6.      Oomara,  c.  6^. 

P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  229,  See. 
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thoufand  men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  conquefl  book 
of  that  opulent  country,  concerning  which  he 
had  received  fuch  inviting  intelligence.  The 
firft  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World 
hardly  occafioned  greater  joy,  than  the  unex- 
pe6led  tidings  that  a  palTage  was  at  lad  found  to 
the  great  fouthern  ocean.  The  communication 
with  the  Eafl:  Indies,  by  a  courfe  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the 
Pope,  feemed  now  to  be  certain.  The  vaft 
wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  fet- 
tlements  and  conquefts  in  that  country,  excited 
the  envy  and  called  forth  the  emulation  of  other 
ftates.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a 
{hare  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  and  in  his 
eagernefs  to  obtain  it,  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even 
in  this  exertion,  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as 
the  fatal  antipathy  f  Fonfeca,  now  Bifhop  of 
Burgos,  to  every  man  of  merit  who  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  in  the  New  World,  were  confpicuous. 
Notwithftanding  Balboa's  recent  fervices,  which 
marked  him  out  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to 
finifh  that  great  undertaking  which  he  had  be- 
gun, Ferdinand  was  fo  ungenerous  as  to  over- 
look thefe,  and  to  appoint  Pcdrarias  Davila 
governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  fifteen  (lout  veflels,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred folJicrs.     Thefe   were   fitted   out   at  the 
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public  cxpence,  with  a  liberality  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  never  difplayed  in  any  former  arma- 
ment deftined  for  the  New  World ;  and  fuch 
was  the  ardour  of  the  Spaniih  gentlemen  to 
follow  a  leader  who  was  about  to  conduct  them 
to  a  country,  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had 
only  to  throw  their  nets  into  ihe  fea  and  draw 
out  gold^,  that  fifteen  hundred  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
ftrained,  a  much  greater  number  would  have 
engaged  in  the  fervice  \ 

Pedr  ARIAS  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  with- 
out any  remarkable  accident,  and  immediately 
fent  fome  of  his  principal  officers  afhore  to  inform 
Balboa  of  his  arrival,  with  the  king's  commif- 
fion,  to  be  governor  of  the  colony.  To  their 
aftoniflmient,  they  found  Balboa,  of  whofe  great 
exploits  they  had  heard  fo  much,  and  of  whofe 
opulence  they  had  formed  fuch  high  ideas,  clad 
in  a  canvas  jacket,  and  wearing  coarfe  hempen 
fandals  ufed  only  by  the  meaneft  peafants,  em- 
ployed, together  with  fome  Indians,  in  thatching 
his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  fimple 
garb,  which  correl'ponded  fo  ill  with  the  exped- 
ations  and  wiflies  of  his  new  guefts,   Balboa 


8  Ilerrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  14. 

**  Ibid.  c.  6,  7.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  177.  296. 
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received  them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  book. 
difcoveries  had  drawn  fo  many  adventurers  from 
the  iflands,  that  he  could  now  mufter  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  At  the  head  of  thofe 
daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with  him. 
But  though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at  the 
injuftice  of  the  king  in  fuperfeding  their  com- 
mander, and  complained  that  ftrangers  would 
now  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  fuccefs, 
Balboa  fubmitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  of  his  fovereign,  and  received  Pedrarias 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  charader '. 


Notwithstanding    this     moderation,    to  nurcnnon 
which  Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable  poflelTion  him  and 


of  his  government,  he  appointed  a  judicial  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  Balboa's  conduft,  while 
under  the  command  of  Nicuefla,  and  impofed 
a  confiderable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of  the 
irregularities  of  which  he  had  then  been  guilty. 
Balboa  felt  fenfibly  the  mortification  of  being 
fubjefted  to  trial  and  to  punifhment  in  a  place 
where  he  had  fo  lately  occupied  the  firft  ftation. 
Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealoufy  of  his 
fuperior  merit ;  fo  that  the  refentment  of  the 
one,  and  the  envy  of  the  other,  gave  rife  to 


I.alboa. 


'  Hcrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  13,  14. 
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BOOK    diffenfions  extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony. 
It   was   threatened  with  a  calamity  ftill  more 
fatal.     Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a  mod 
unlucky  time  of  the  year,  about  the  middle  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  in  that  part  of  the  torrid  zone 
where  the  clouds  pour  down  fuch  torrents  as 
are    unknown  in  more    temperate    climates'". 
The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was  featcd  in  a  rich 
plain,  environed  with  marfhes  and  woods.     The 
conftitution  of  Europeans  was  unable  to  with- 
fland  the  peftilential  influence  of  fuch  a  fituation, 
in  a  climate   naturally  fo  noxious,   and   at    a 
feafon  fo  peculiarly  unhealthy,     A  violent  and 
deftrudive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the  fol- 
diers  who  accompanied  Pedrarias.     An  extreme 
fcarcity  of  provifions  augmented  this  diftrefs, 
as  it  rendered  it  impoflible  to  find  proper  re- 
frefliment  for  the  fick,  or  the  neceffary  fufte* 
nance   for   the   healthy'.      In   the  fpace  of  a 
month,  above  fix  hundred  perfons  periflied  in 
the  utmoft  mifery.     Dejedion  and  defpair  fpread 
through  the  colony.      Many  principal  perfons 
folicited   their  difmifiion,  and  were  glad  to  re- 
linquilh  all  their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
elcape  from  that  pernicious  region.     Pedrarias 
endeavoured  to  divert  thofe  who  remained  from 


^  Richard  Hift.  Naturelle  de  I'Air,  torn.  i.  p.  204. 
'  Herreia,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.   c.  14.     P.  Martyr,  decad. 
p.  272. 
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brooding  over  their  misfortunes,  by  finding  book 
them  employment.  With  this  view,  he  fent  >  "J'  j 
feveral  detachments  into  the  interiour  parts  of  *s'4- 
the  country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives, 
and  to  fearch  for  the  mines  in  which  it  was 
produced.  Thofe  rapacious  adventurers,  more 
attentive  to  prefent  gain  than  to  the  means  of 
facilitating  their  future  progrefs,  plundered  with- 
out diftinflion  wherever  they  marched.  Re- 
garfllefs  of  the  alliances  which  Balboa  had  made 
with  feveral  of  the  caziques,  they  ftripped  them 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as 
well  as  their  fubjeds,  with  the  utmoft:  infolence 
and  cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and  exaftions, 
which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority 
or  of  inclination,  did  not  reftrain,  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua was  defolated,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
inconfiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  the  friendfliip  of 
the  natives,  in  extending  their  conqueds  to  the 
South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  faw  with  concern  that 
fuch  ill-judged  proceedings  retarded  the  execu- 
tion of  his  favourite  fcheme,  fent  violent  remon- 
flrances  to  Spain  againfl  the  imprudent  govern- 
ment of  Pedrarias,  which  had  ruined  a  happy 
and  flourifhing  colony.  Pedrarias,  on  the  other 
hand,  accufed  him  of  having  deceived  the  king, 
by  magnifying  his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by 
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Ferdinand  became  fenfible  at  length  of  his 
frigs  agjiiift  imprudence  in  fuperfeding  the  mod  active  and 
*  °'*'  experienced  officer  he  had  in  the  New  World, 
and,  by  way  of  compenfation  to  Balboa,  ap- 
pointed him  Addantadoy  or  Lieutenant-governor 
of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  whh  very 
extenfive  privileges  and  authority.  At  the  fame 
time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  fupport  Balboa 
in  all  his  operations,  and  to  confult  with  him 
concerning  every  meafure  which  he  himlelf  pur- 
I5IS'  fued.  But  to  effect  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition 
from  inveterate  enmity  to  perfect  confidence, 
exceeded  Ferdinand's  power.  Pedrarias  conti- 
nued to  treat  his  rival  with  ncglctl:^)  and  Balboa's 
fortune  bciiii.;  exhaufted  by  the  payment  of  his 
tine,  and  other  exadior-  of  Pedrarias,  he  could 
not  make  fuitable  preparations  for  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  his  new  government.  At  length,  by 
tlie  interpofuion  and  exhortations  of  the  bifhop 
of  Daricn,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and,  in  order  to  cement  this  union  more 
firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
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marriajre  to  Balboa.     The  firfl:  efFed  of  their   book 

111* 
concord  was,  that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make   \^^y,m^ 

feveral  fmall  incurfions  into  the  country.    Thefe       ***^' 
he  conduced  with  fuch  prudence,  as  added  to 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired. 
Many  adventurers  reforted  to  him,   and,  with 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea. 
In  order  to  accomplifh  this,  it  was  neceflary  to 
build  veflels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to 
thofe  provinces  which  he  purpofed  to  invade. 
After  furmounting  many  obftacles,  and  enduring      x5»7» 
a  variety  of  thofe   hardfliips  which   were   the 
portion  of  the  conquerors  of  America,   he  at 
length  finifhed  four  finall  brigantines.     In  thefe, 
with  three  hundred  chofen  men,  a  force  fuperior 
to  that  with  which  Pizarro  afterwards  under- 
took the  fame  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  fail 
towards  Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpefted 
meflage  from  Pedrarias ".     As  b's  reconciliation 
with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the  progrcfs 
which  his  fon-in-law   was  making  revived   his 
ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  rancour.     He 
dreaded  the  profpcrity  and  elevation  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  injured  fo  deeply.     lie  fufpcdlcd 
that  fuccefs  would   encourage   him  to  aim  at 
independence  upon  his  jurlfdidion  ;   and  fo  vio- 
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lently  did  the  paflions  of  ha.tred,  fear,  and  jea-» 
loufy,  operate  upon  his  mind,  that>  in  order  to 
gratify  his  vengeanccv  he  fcrupled  not  to  defeat 
an  enterprife  of  the  greatefl:  moment  to  his 
country.  Under  pretexts  which  were  falfe, 
l?ut  plaufible,  he  defired  Balboa  to  poftpone  his 
voyage  for  a  (hort  time,  and  to  repair  to  Ada, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  wit^ 
him.  Balboa,  with  the  unfufpicious  confidence 
of  a  man  confcious  of  no  crime,  inflantly  obeyed 
the  fummons ;  but  as  foon  as  he  entered  the 
place,  he  was  arrefted  by  order  of  Pedrarias, 
whofe  impatience  to  fatiatc  his  revenge  did  not 
fufFer  him  to  languifh  long  in  confinement. 
Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to  proceed 
to  his  trial.  An  accufation  of  difloyalty  to  the 
king,  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt  againfl  the 
governor,  was  preferred  againfl:  him.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced ;  and  though  the 
judges  who  pafled  it,  feconded  by  the  whole  co- 
lony, interceded  warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedra- 
rias continued  inexorable;  and  the  Spaniards 
beheld,  with  aftonifliment  and  forrow,  the  public 
execution  of  a  man  whom  they  univerfally 
deemed  more  capable  than  any  who  had  borne 
command  in  America,  of  forming  and  accom- 
plifliing  great  defigns".     Upon  his  death,  the 
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expedition  which  he  had  planned  was  relin- 
quiflied.  Pedrarias,  notwithftanding  the  violence 
and  injuftice  of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only 
fcreened  from  punifhment  by  the  powerful  pa- 
tronage of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  and  other 
courtiers,  but  continued  in  power.  Soon  after, 
he  obtained  permiflion  to  remove  the  colony 
from  its  unwholefome  ftation  of  Santa  Maria  to 
Panama,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifthmus ; 
and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of 
healthfulnefs  by  the  change,  the  commodious 
fituation  of  this  new  fettlement  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  fubfequent  conquefts  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  cxtenfrve  countries  fituatcd 
upon  the  fouthcrn  ocean  ^ 
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•  During  thefe  tranfaftions  in  'Daricn,  the 
hiflory  of  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in 
an  uninterrupted  tenour,  feveral  important  events 
occurred  with  refpedt  to  the  difcovery,  the  con- 
queft,  and  government,  of  other  provinces  in 
the  New  World.  Ferdinand  was  fo  intent  upon 
opening  a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or 
Spice  Iflands  by  the  weft,  that,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  he  fitted  out 
two  ihips  at  his  own  expence,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt fuch  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command 
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of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  SoHs,  who  was  deemed 
one  of  the  moft  ikilful  navigators  in  Spain.  He 
flood  along  the  coafl:  of  South  America,  and  on 
the  firfl:  of  January  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fixteen,  entered  a  river  which  he  called 
Janeiro,  where  an  extenfive  commerce  is  now 
carried  on.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  a 
fpacious  bay,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  en- 
trance into  a  ftrait  that  communicated  with  the 
Indian  ocean ;  but  upon  advancing  farther,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one 
of  the  vaft  rivers  by  which  the  fouthern  conti- 
nent of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring 
to  make  a  defcent  in  this  country,  De  Solis  and 
fcveral  of  his  crew  were  flain  by  the  natives, 
who,  in  fight  of  the  fhips,  cut  their  bodies  in 
pieces,  roafled  and  devoured  them.  Difcou- 
raged  with  the  lofs  of  their  commander,  and 
terrified  at  this  fliocking  fpedlacle,  the  furviving 
Spaniards  fet  fail  for  Europe,  without  aiming  at 
any  farther  difcovery  ^  Though  this  attempt 
proved  abortive,  it  was  not  without  benefit. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  this 
courfe  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  fortunate  voyage,  by  which,  a  few  years 
poflerior  to  this  period,  the  great  defign  that 
Ferdinand  had  in  view  was  accomplifhed. 
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colony  in 
Hifpaiiiola. 


Though   the  Spaniards  were   thus  actively    ^  ^jj^  ^ 
employed   in   extending   their    difcoveries   and    '■  *v-  -^ 
fettlements   in   America,    they   ftill   confidered  statgof'ti,e 
Hifpaniola  as   their  principal  colony,   and  the 
feat   of  government.      Don  Diego   Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have 
rendered, the  members  of  this  colony,  who  were 
moft  immediately  under  his  jurifdidtion,  profper- 
ous  and  happy.     But  he  was  circumfcribed  in 
all   his  operations  by  the  fufpicious  policy  of 
Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occafion,  and  under 
pretexts  the  moft  frivolous,  retrenched  his  pri- 
vileges, and  encouraged  the  treafurer,  the  judges, 
and  other  fubordinaie  officers,  to  counterad  his 
meafures,  and   to  difpute  his  authority.     The 
moft  valuable  prerogative  which  the  governor , 
poffeiTed,  was  that  of  dillributing  Indians  among 
the  Spaniards  fettled  in  the  ifland.     The  rigor- 
ous fervitude  of  thole  unhappy  men  having  been 
but  little  mitigated  by  all  the  regulations  in  their 
favour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  fuch  necef- 
fary  inftrumcnts  of  labour  at  pleafure,  fecured 
to  the  governor  great  influence  in  the  colony. 
In  order  to  ftrip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created 
a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  diftributing  the 
Indians,  and  beftowcd  it  upon  Rodrigo  Albu- 
querque, a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential 
minifter.     Mortified  with  the  injuftice,  as  well 
as  indignity,  of  this  invafion  upon  his  rights, 
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in  a  point  fo  eflendal,  Don  Diego  could  no 
longer  remain  in  a  place  where  his  power  and 
confequence  were  almoft  annihilated.  He  re- 
paired to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining 
redrefs '.  Albuquerque  entered  upon  his  office 
with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer, 
impatient  to  amafs  wealth.  He  began  with 
taking  the  exad  number  of  Indians  in  the  ifland, 
and  found  that,  from  fixty  thoufand,  who,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eight, 
furvived  after  all  their  futferings,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  fourteen  thoufand.  Thefe  he  threw 
into  feparate  divifions  or  lots,  and  beftowed 
them  upon  fuch  as  were  willing  to  purchafe 
them  at  the  higheft  price.  By  this  arbitrary 
diftribution,  feveral  of  the  natives  were  removed 
from  their  original  habitations,  many  were  taken 
from  their  ancient  mailers,  and  all  of  them  fub- 
jeded  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intolerable 
labour,  in  order  to  reimburfe  their  new  proprie- 
tors. Thofe  additional  calamities  completed 
the  mifery,  and  haftened  on  the  extindion  of 
this  wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men  *. 
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The  violence  of  thefe  proceedings,  together 
with  the  fatal  confequences  which  attended  them, 
not    only   excited   complaints   among   fuch  as 
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thought  themfelves  aggrieved,  but  touched  the   book 
hearts  of  all  who  retained  any  fentiments   of 
humanity.      From   the   time   that   Ecclefiaftics 
were  fent  as  inftruftors  into  America,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  rigour  with  which  their  country- 
men treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  miniftry 
altogether  fruitlefs.     The  mifllonaries,  in  con* 
formity  to  the  mild  fpirit  of  that  religion  which 
they  were  employed  to  publifh,  early  remon- 
ftrated  againft  the  maxims  of  the  planters  with 
refpe^l  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the 
tepartimientos,   or  diJiributio7is,    by  which  they 
were  given  up  as  flaves  to  their  conquerors,  as  no 
lefs  contrary  to  natural  juftice  and  the  precepts 
of    Chriftlanity,    than   to   found   policy.     The 
Dominicans,   to  whom  the  inftrudion  of  the 
Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  mod 
vehement  in  teilifying  againft  the  reparti?nientos* 
In   the  year   one   thoufand   five   hundred  and 
eleven,  Montefino,  one  of  their  moft  eminent 
preachers,  inveighed  againft  this  pra6lice  in  the 
great  church  at  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  popular  eloquence.     Don  Diego  Co- 
lumbus, the  principal  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  com- 
plained of  the  monk  to  his  fuperiors ;  but  they, 
inftead  of  condemning,  applauded  his  dodlrine, 
as  equally  pious  and  feafonable.     The  Francif* 
cans,  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and 
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difcovered  fome  inclination  to  take  part  with  the 
laity,  and  to  efpoufe  the  defence  of  the  reparti- 
mientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  decency 
give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  fyftem  of 
oppreffion,  fo  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  religion, 
they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not 
juftify,  and  alleged,  in  excufe  for  the  conduft  of 
their  countrymen,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  carry 
on  any  improvement  in  the  colony,  unlefs  the 
Spaniards  pofTefTed  fuch  dominion  over  the 
natives,  that  they  could  compel  them  to  la- 
bour *• 
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this  point. 


The  Dominicans,  regardlefs  of  fuch  political 
and  interefted  confiderations,  would  not  relax  in 
any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  fentiments,  and 
even  refufed  to  abfolve,  or  admit  to  the  facra- 
ment,  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  continued  to 
hold  the  natives  in  fervitude".  Both  parties 
applied  to  the  king  for  his  decifion  in  a  matter 
of  fuch  importance.  Ferdinand  empowered  a 
committee  of  his  privy-council,  aflifted  by  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in 
Spain,  to  hear  the  deputies  lent  from  Hifpaniola, 
in  fupport  of  their  refpe£live  opinions.     After  a 

•  Heri-erai  dec.  I.  lib.  viii.  c.  II.     Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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long  difcuffion,  the  fpeculative  point  in  contro-   ^  ^^J^  ^ 
verfy  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Domini- 
cans,  the  Indians  were  declared  to  be  a  free 
people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  of  men ; 
but,  notwithftanding  this  decifion,  the  reparii' 
mienios  were  continued  upon  their  ancient  foot- 
ing "*.     As  this  determination  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded  their 
opinion,   they  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain 
relief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldnefs 
and   zeal.     At  length,   in  order  to  quiet   the 
colony,   which  was   alarmed  by  their  remon- 
flrances  and  cenfures,  Ferdinand  iffued  a  decree 
of  his  privy  council,  declaring,  that  after  ma- 
ture confideration  of  the  Apoftolic  Bull,  and 
other  titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Caftile  claimed 
a  right  to  its  pofleffions  in  the  New  World,  the 
fervitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  man;  that  unlefs  they 
were  fubjedted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  compelled  to  refide  under  their  infpedtion, 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  reclaim  them  from 
idolatry,  or  to  inftru6l  them  in  the  principles  of 
the   Chriflian   faith  ;    that  no   farther    fcruple 
ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  lawful- 
nefs  of   the  repartimientos,   as   the   king    and 
council  were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  that 
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upon  their  own  confciences ;  and  that  therefore 
the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other  religious 
orders,  fhould  abftain,  for  the  future,  from 
thofe  invedives,  which,  from  an  excefs  of  cha- 
ritable but  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered 
againft  that  pra«5lice''.  -  > ..     t  >  - 


;^ 
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lliefc. 


That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree 
might  be  fully  underftood,  Ferdinand  conferred 
new  grants  of  Indians  upon  feveral  of  his  cour- 
tiers*. But  in  order  that  he  might  not  feem 
altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights  of  humanity^ 
he  publifhed  an  edidl:,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians 
under  the  yoke  to  which  he  fubjetled  them  ;  he 
regulated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they 
Ihould  be  required  to  perform ;  he  prefcribed 
the  mode  in  which  they  Ihould  be  clothed  and 
fed,  and  gave  diredions  with  refped  to  their 

inftrudlion  iu  the  principles  of  Chriltianity " 

•  »   -  -     ,  *     '%y\-*-'  ,>i/*l*' 

But  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  expe- 
rience of  what  was  pailed,  judged  concerning 
the  future,  foon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  thofe 
provifions,  and  foretold,  that  as  long  it  was 
the  interefl:  of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  rigour,  no  public  regulations  could  render 

y  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  Ix.  c.  14,      »  See  NOTE  XXV. 

"  Herrcm,  dec.  i.  lib.ix.  c.  14.       "     '  ' 
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their  fervitude  mild  or  tolerable.     They  confi-  book 
dered  it  as  vain  to  wafte  their  own  time  and 


ftrength  in  attempting  to  communicate  the  fub- 
lime  truths  of  religion  to  men,  whofe  fpirits 
ivere  broken,  and  their  faculties  impaired  by  op- 
preflion.  Some  of  them,  in  defpair,  requefted 
the  permiffion  of  their  fuperiors  to  remove  to 
the.  continent,  and  to  purfue  the  objed  of  their 
miflion  among  fuch  of  the  natives  as  were  not 
hitherto  corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the 
Chriflian  faith.  Such  as  remained  in  Hifpaniola 
continued  to  remonftrate,  with  decent  firmnefs, 
againft  the  fervitude  of  the  Indians  ^ 


1517. 


defence  of 
the  Indians. 


The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  Barthoio- 
new  diftributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of  cafas  ap- 
the  Dominicans  againft  the  repartifnientQs,  and  ^"^  "^^ '" 
called  forth  an  advocate  for  that  opprefled 
people,  who  poflefled  all  the  courage,  the 
talents,  and  aftivity  requifite  in  fupporting  fuch 
a  defperate  caufe.  This  was  Bartholomew  de 
las  Cafas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clergymen  fent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  fecond 
voyage  to  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to  fettle  in  that 
ifland.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  ecclefiaftics,  with  refpefl  to  the  unlaw- 

''  Herrera,  dec.  1*.  lib.  n.  c.  14.      Touron.  Hlft.  Gencr. 
de  l*Amerique,  torn.  i.  p.  752. 

X  2  fulnefs 
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BOOK  fulnefs  of  reducing  rhe  natives  to  fervitude ; 
and  that  he  might  demonflrate  the  fmcerity  of 
his  convidion,  he  rellnquiflied  all  the  Indians 
who  had  fallen  to  his  own  (hare  in  the  divifion 
of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors,  de- 
claring that  he  (hould  ever  bewail  his  own  roif- 
fortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercifed  for  a 
moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow- 
creatures  \  From  that  time,  he  became  the 
avowed  patron  of  the  Indians ;  and  by  his  bold 
interpofitiona  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the 
refped  due  to  his  abilities  and  character,  he  had 
often  the  merit  of  fetting  fome  bounds  to  the 
cxcefles  of  his  countrymen.  He  did  not  fail  to 
remonftrate  warmly  againft  the  proceedings  of 

■  Albuquerque,  and,  though  he  foon  found  that 
attention  to  his  own  interefl:  rendered  this  lapa- 
cious  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not 
abandon  the  wretched  people  whofe  caufe  he 
had  efpoufed.  He  inftantly  fet  out  for  Spain, 
with  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  opening  the 

■  eyes  and  foftening  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by 
that  ftriking  pi6lure  of  the  oppreflion  of  his  new 
fubjetis,  which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  view  \ 


*  .  \  k  J  I.  I  I'l 


t  ^ 


.  ^Fr.  Aug.  Davlla  Padflla  Hift.  de  la  Fundacion  de  la 
,  Pi  ovintia  de  St.  Jago  de  Mexico,  p.  303,  304.     licrrcra, 
rfec.  I.  lib.  X.  c.  12.  *     .. 

••   licrrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  12.     Dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 
'•JD.ivilaP.id.lhIli{l.  p.304. 
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He  eafily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king, 
whom  he  found  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health. 
With  much  freedom,  and  no  lefs  eloquence,  he 
reprefented  to  him  all  the  fatal  efFed:s  of  the 
repoTtimientos  in  the  New  World,  boldly  charg- 
ing him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorifed  this 
impious  mcafure,  which  had  brought  mifery  and 
deftrudion  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent  race 
of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his 
protedion.  Ferdinand,  whofe  mind  as  well  as 
body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  diftemper,  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which 
at  another  juncture  he  would  have  defpifed.  He 
liftened  with  deep  compundion  to  the  difcourfe 
of  Las  Cafas,  and  promifed  to  take  into  ferious 
confideration  the  means  of  redrefling  the  evil  of' 
which  he  complained.  But  death  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  refolution.  Charles  of  Auf- 
tria,  to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved,  refided 
at  that  time  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Las  Cafas,  with  his  ufual  ar- 
dour, prepared  immediately  to  fet  out  for 
Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the 
young  monarch,  when  cardinal  Ximenes,  who, 
as  regent,  alTumed  the  reins  of  government  in 
Callile,  commanded  him  to  defid  from  the 
journey,  and  engaged  to  hear  his  complaints  in 
perlbn.  .  ^     ^  • 

X  3  He 
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He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  at- 
tention equal  to  its  importance ;  and  as  his  im- 
petuous mind  delighted  in  fchemes  bold  and 
uncommon,  he  foon  fixed  upon  a  plan  which 
aftonifhed  the  minifters,  trained  up  under  the 
formal  and  cautious  admiuiflration  of  Ferdinand. 
Without  regarding  either  the  rights  of  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations  eftabliflied 
by  the  late  king,  he  refolved  to  fend  three 
perfons  to  America  as  fuperintendents  of  all 
the  colonies  there,  with  authority,  after  exa- 
mining all  circumftances  on  the  fpot,  to  decide 
finally  with  refpeft  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
It  was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy  to 
chufe  men  qualified  for  fuch  an  important 
ftation.  As  all  the  laymen  i'ettied  ia  America, 
or  who  had  been  confultcd  in  the  adminiftration 
of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion  that 
the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  poffeflion  of  their 
new  fettlements,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  faw 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  their  impartiality,  and 
determined  to  commit  the  trull  to  ecclefiaftics. 
As  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  had  already 
cfpoufcd  oppofite  fides  in  tho  controvcrfy,  he, 
from  the  fame  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded 
both  thefe  fraternities  from  the  commiflion.  He 
confined  his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome, 
♦4  ,T  .  afmall, 
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a  fmall,  but  refpedable  order  in  Spain,  With  book 
the  affiftance  of  their  general,  and  in  concert 
with  Las  Cafas,  he  foon  pitched  upon  three 
perfons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge. 
To  them  he  joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of 
diftinguiflied  probity,  with  unbounded  power  to 
regulate  ail  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 
Las  Cafas  was  appointed  to  accompany  them, 
with  the  title  of  protcftor  of  the  Indians '. 


To  vefl:  fuch  extraordinary  powers,  as  might  The 
at  once  overturn  the  fyllem  of  government  efla- 
bliflied  in  the  New  World,  in  four  perfons, 
who,  from  their  humble  condition  in  life,  were 
little  entitled  to  polTefs  this  high  authority,  ap- 
peared to  Zapata,  and  other  minifters  of  the 
late  king,  a  meafure  fo  wild  and  dangerous, 
that  they  refufed  to  iflue  the  difpatches  neceflary 
for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximencs 
was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  oppofi- 
tion  to  any  of  his  fchemcs.  1  le  fcnt  fur  the 
refraftory  miniflers,  and  addreflcd  them  in  fuch 
a  tone,  that  in  the  utmoft  conflernation  they 
obeyed  his  orders  *.  The  fuperintcndants,  with 
their  aflbciate  Zuazo,  and  Las  CafavS,  failed  for 
St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  firfl  a(ft 
of  their  authority  was  to  fet  at  liberty  all  the 


^'''  •  Hcrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  H.  c,  3. 
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Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the  SpaniHi 
courtiers,  or  to  any  perfon  not  refiding  in 
America.  This,  together  with  the  information 
which  had  been  received  from  Spain  concerning 
the  object  of  the  commiffion,  fpread  a  general 
alarm.  The  colonifts  concluded  that  they  were 
to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which 
they  carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  con- 
fequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable.  But  the  fa- 
thers of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  fuch  caution 
and  prudence,  as  foon  diflipated  all  their  fears. 
They  difcovered,  in  every  ftep  of  their  conduft, 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  affairs, 
which  is  feldom  acquired  in  a  cloifter ;  and 
difplayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentlenefs  ftill 
more  rare  among  perfons  trained  up  in  the  foli- 
tude  and  auflerity  of  a  monadic  life.  Their  ears 
were  open  to  information  from  every  quarter, 
they  compared  the  different  accounts  which  they 
received,  and,  after  a  mature  confideration  of 
the  whole,  they  were  fully  fatisfied  that  the  ftate 
of  the  colony  rendered  it  impoffible  to  adopt  the 
plan  propofcd  by  Las  Cafas,  and  recommended 
by  the  Cardinal.  They  plainly  perceived  that 
the  Spaniards  fettled  in  America  were  fo  few  in 
number,  that  they  could  neither  work  the  mines 
which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  coun- 
try }  that  they  depended. ior  effecting  both,  upon 
the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived  of  it, 
tvv  they 
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they  mufl:  inftantly  relinqui(h  their  conquefts, 
or  give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  them ;  that  no  allurement  was  fo  powerful 
as  to  furmount  the  natural  averfion  of  the  In- 
dians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  a  mafter  could  compel 
them  to  work  ;  and  if  they  were  not  kept  con- 
ftantly  under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  a  fupc- 
rior,  fo  great  was  their  natural  iiftlefinefs  and 
rndifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to 
religious  inftrudion,  nor  oblerve  thole  rites  of 
Chriftianity  which  they  had  been  already  taiighi. 
Upon  all  thofe  accounts,  the  fuperintcndents 
found  it  necefTary  to  tolerate  the  repartimientos^ 
and  to  fuffer  the  Indians  to  remain  under  fub- 
jedion  to  their  Spauifh  mailers.  They  ufcd 
their  utmoft  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effefts  of  this  eftablifliment,  and  to  fc- 
cure  to  the  Indians  the  confolation  of  the  bed 
treatment  compatible  with  a  ftate  of  fervitudc. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  revived  former  regu- 
lations, thtiy  prefcribed  new  ones,  they  negleded 
no  circumftance  that  tended  to  mitigate  the  ri- 
gour of  the  yoke  ;  and  by  their  authority,  their 
example,  and  their  exhortations,  they  laboured 
to  infpire  their  Countrymen  with  fentiments  of 
equity  and  gcntlenefs  to\)vards  the  unhappy 
people  upon  whofe  induftry  they  depended. 
4^uaz0|  in  his  department,  feconded  the  cndet- 
7^  4,  vours 
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BOOK  vours  of  the  fuperintendents.  He  reformed  the 
courts  of  juftice,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
their  decifions  equitable  as  well  as  expeditious, 
and  introduced  various  regulations  which  greatly 
improved  the  interior  police  of  the  colony.  The 
fatisfadlion  which  his  condudl,  and  that  of  the 
fuperintendents  gave,  was  now  univerfal  among 
the  Spaniards  fettled  in  the  New  World,  and 
all  admired  the  boldnefs  of  Ximenes,  in  having 
departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of  bufmefs  in 
forming  his  plan,  as  vjell  as  his  fagacity,  in 
pitching  upon  perfons,  whofe  wifdom,  mode- 
ration, and  difmtereftednefs  rendered  them 
worthy  of  this  high  truft  ^  .    .      ' 

Las  Casas  alone  was  diflatisfied.  The  pru- 
dential confiderations  which  influenced  the  fu- 
perlntendents,  made  no  impreflion  upon  him. 
He  regarded  their  idea  of  accommodating  their 
condud  to  the  flate  of  the  colony,  as  the  maxim 
of  an  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which  tolerated 
what  was  unjud,  becaufc  it  was  beneficiaL  He 
contended,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature  free, 
and,  as  their  protedor,  he  required  the  fuper- 
intendents not  to  bereave  them  of  the  common 
privilege  of  humanity.  They> received  his  mofl 
virulent  remondrances  without  emotion,    but 


Las  Cafas 
flitratisficd 
with  them. 


■  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  it.  c.  15.     Rcmefal  Hift.  Gcner. 
}ib.  ii.  c.  14,  15,  16.  *<      "•  -^       "1   **^ 
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adhered  firmly  to  their  own  fyftem.  The  Spa-  book 
nifti  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  fo  patiently, 
and  were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  infill- 
ing in  a  requifition  fo  odious  to  them.  Las 
Cafas,  in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  their 
rage,  found  it  neceffary  to  take  flielter  in  a 
convent ;  and  perceiving  that  all  his  efforts  in 
America  were  fruitlefs,  he  foon  fet  out  for 
Europe,  with  a  fixed  refolution  not  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to 
be  cruelly  opprefled  \  .     ,,      x 


at 
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Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind   ">»  "ego- 

.  ciations 

with  which  he  ufually  applied  to  bufinefs.  Las  with  the 

.  rninifters  of 

Galas  mult  nave  met  with  no  very  gracious  re-  ciwrks  v. 
ception  upon  his  return  to  Spain.  But  he 
found  the  Cardinal  langulfliing  under  a  mortal 
diftemper,  and  preparing  to  refign  his  au- 
thority to  the  ;  ^ung  king,  who  was  daily  ex- 
pected from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  ar- 
rived, took  poifefiion  of  the  government,  and, 
by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  loft  a  minifter,  whole 
abilities  and  integrity  entitled  him  to  diredl  his 
affairs.  Many  of  the  Flemifli  nobility  had  ac- 
companied their  fovereign  to  Spain.  From  that 
warm  prediledion  to  his  countrymen,  which 
was  natural  at  his  age,  he  confulted  them  with 
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BOOK  refpeft  to  all  the  tranfadions  in  his  new  king- 
dom, and  they,  with  an  indifcreet  eagemefs, 
intruded  themfelves  into  every  biifinefs,  and 
feized  almoft  every  department  of  adminiftra- 
tion  *.  The  diredion  of  American  affairs  was 
an  object  too  alluring  to  efcape  their  attention. 
Las  Cafas  obferved  their  growing  influence,  and 
though  projectors  are  ufually  too  fanguine  to 
conduft  their  fchemes  with  much  dexterity,  he 
poffeffed  a  buftling  indefatigable  aftivity,  which 
fometimes  accomplifties  its  purpofes  with  greater 
fuccefs,  than  the  moft  exquifite  difcernment  and 
addrefs.  He  courted  the  Flemifli  Minifters  with 
afliduity.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  abfurdity 
of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with  refpeft 
to  the  government  of  America,  particularly 
during  the  adminillration  of  Ferdinand,  and 
pointed  out  the  defeats  of  thofe  arrangements 
which  Ximenes  had  introduced.  The  memory 
of  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.  The 
fuperior  virtue  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had 
long  been  the  objeft  of  their  envy.  They 
fondly  wifhed  to  have  a  plaufible  pretext  for 
.cfmdemning  the  mcafurcs,  both  of  the  monarch 
and  of  the  minider,  and  of  refleding  fome 
difcredit  on  their  ,.  litical  wifdom.  The  friends 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  Spanifh 


*  Hift.  of  Charlci  V.  vol.  ii*.  p.  43. 
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Courtiers,  who  had  been  diflatisfied  with  the 
Cardinal's  adminidration,  joined  Las  Cafas  in 
ccnfuring  the  fcheme  of  fending  fuperintendants 
to  America.  This  union  of  fo  many  interefts 
and  paflions  was  irrefidible  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  together  with 
their  alTociate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Roderigo 
de  Figueroa,  a  lawyer  of  fome  eminence,  was 
appointed  chief  judge  of  the  ifland,  and  received 
inftrudions,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of 
Las  Cafas,  to  examine  once  more,  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  the  point  in  controverfy  be- 
tween him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with 
refpedt  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives ;  and  in 
the  meantime  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  their  fulFerings,  and  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  race '.      •  ^.'       'v^'     i»  '    ■>■'  : 
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This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  could  sdieme  m 
procure,  at  that  juncture,  m  favour  ot  the 
Indians.  The  impoflibility  of  Carrying  on  arty 
improvement  in  America,  unlefs  the  Spanifli 
planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives, was  an  infuperable  objection  to  his  )')lan 
of  treating  them  as  free  fubjeds.  In  order  to 
provide  fome  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  fchoine,  Las 

'  Htfnera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  19.  21.  IiIj.  iii.  c.  7,  «. 
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BOOK  Cafas  propofed  to  purchafe  a  fufficient  number 
c.— yl*.^  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on 
"^5*7*  the  coaft  of  Africa^  and  to  tranfport  them  to 
America,  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed 
as  flaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cuhivating 
the  ground,  ^ne  of  the  firft  advantages  which 
the  Portuguefe  had  derived  from  their  difcoveries 
in  Africa,  arofe  from  the  trade  in  flaves.  Va- 
rious circumftances  concurred  in  reviving  this 
odious  commerce,  which  had  been  long  abo- 
liflied  in  Europe,  and  which  is  no  lefs  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to  the  principles 
of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  three,  a  few  negro  flaves  had 
been  fent  into  the  New  World ''.  In  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand 
permitted  the  importation  of  them  in  greater 
numbers '.  They  were  found  to  be  a  more 
robuft  and  hardy  race  than  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica. They  were  more  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue,  more  patient  under  fervltude,  and  the 
labour  of  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  four  Indians '".  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
however,  when  folicited  to  encourage  this  com- 
merce, peremptorily  rcjefted  the  propofition, 
becaufe  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one 


•*  Hnrcra,  dec.  i.  lib.  v,  c.  x^. 
«  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.      ' 


•  Ibid.  lib.  viii.  c.  9. 
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race  of  men  to  flavery,  while  he  was  confulting    book 
about  the  means  of  reftoring  liberty  to  another",    l,  ,^1^ 
But  Las  Cafes,  from  the  inconfiftency  natural       *5»7« 
to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuofity 
towards   a  favourite   point,    was   incapable   of 
making  this  diftinftion.     While  he  contended 
earneftly  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enflave  the 
inhabitants   of    another    region ;    and    in   the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  favc  the  Americans  from 
the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expe- 
dient to  impofe  one  flill  heavier  upon  the  Afri- 
cans.    Unfortunately  for  the  latter,  Las  Cafas's 
plan  was  adopted.     Charles  granted  a  patent  to 
one  of  his  Flemifli  favourites,  containing  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  importing  four  thoufand  negroes   ' 
into  America.     The  favourite  fold  his  patent  to 
fome  Genoefe  merchants  for  twenty-five  thou- 
fand ducats,  and  they  were  the  firft  who  brought   " 
into  a  regular  form  that  commerce  for  flaves 
between  Africa  and  America,  which  has  fince 
been  carried  on  to  fuch  an  amazing  extent ".     ,         . 
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But  the  Genoefe  merchants,  c^6nduding  their  isr?. 
operations,  at  firft,  with  the  rapacity  of  mono-  propofc* 
polifts,  demanded  fuch  an  high  price  for  negroes,   1.^"'^ 
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that  the  number  imported  into  llifpaniula  made    "''panJoia. 
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BOOK    no  great  change  upon  the  flate  of  the  colony. 
Las  Cafas,  whofe  zeal  was  no  lefs  inventive  than 


i5i8. 


indefatigable,  had  recourfe  to  anotker  expedient 
for  the  relief  of  the  Indians.     He  obferved,  that 
mod  of  the  perfons  who  had  fettled  hitherto  in 
America,  were  failors  and  foldiers  employed  in 
the  difcovery  or  conqueft  of  the  country ;  the 
younger  fons  of  noble  families,  allured  by  the 
profped  of  acquiring  fudden  wealth  ;  or  defpe- 
rate  adventurers,  w'jom  their  indigence  or  crimes 
forced  to  abandon  ^heir  native  land.     Inflead  of 
fuch  men,  who  were  diflblute,  rapacious,  and 
incapable   of    that   fober    perfevering   induftry 
which  is  requifite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he 
propofed  to  fupply  the  fettlements  in  Hifpaniola 
and  otht.v  parts  of  the  New  World  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of   labourers   and   hulbandmen, 
who  (hould  be  allured  by  fuitable  premiums  to 
remove    thither.      Thefe,  as  they    were  accuf. 
tomed   to  fatigue,   would  be   able  to  perform 
the  work,  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  their  conltitution,  were  unequal,   and 
might  foon  become  ufeful  and  opulent  citizens. 
But  though  Hifpaniola  flood  much  in  need  of  a 
recruit  of  inhabitants,  having  been  vifited  at  this 
time  with  the  frndll-pox,  which  fwept  off  almoft 
all  the  natives  who  had  furvived  their  long-con- 
tinued oppreflion;   and  though  Las  Cafas  had 
the  countenance  of  the  Flcmifli  miniflers,  this 
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Tcheme  was  defeated  by  the  biihop  ot  Burgos,    book 
who  thwarted  all  his  projefts  •*.    ^^^t '^     .^£>*   ^ '•*    t^^J^.^ 

^  ,t    ■  J''.  A      ...1   '.It   ' ' I  '•    Si"         iciy. 

Las  Casas  now  defpaired  of  procuring  any   Forms  the 

,  ,         idea  of  a 

relief  for  the  Indians  m  thofe  places  where  the  new  colony. 
Spaniards  were  already  fettled.  The  evil  was 
become  fo  inveterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  cure.  But  fuch  difcoveries  were  daily  making 
in  the  continent,  as  gave  an  high  idea  both  of 
its  extent  and  populoufnefs.  In  all  thofe  vaft 
regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony  planted ; 
and  except  a  fmall  fpot  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
the  natives  ftill  occupied  the  whole  country. 
This  opened  a  new  and  more  ample  field  for 
the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Cafas,  who  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  he  might  prevent  a  pernicious 
fyftem  from  being  introduced  there,  though  he 
had  failed  of  fuccefs  in  his  attempts  to  overturn 
it,  where  it  was  already  eftablilhed.  Full  of  this 
idea,  he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied 
country,  ftrctching  along  the  fea-coaft  from  the 
gulf  of  Paria  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  that  pro- 
vince now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Martha. 
He  propofed  to  fettle  there  with  a  colony  com- 
pofed  of  hulbandmen,  labourers,  and  eccle- 
fiaftics.  He  engaged,  in  the  fpace  of  two  yeats, 
to  civilize  ten  thoufand  of  the  natives,  and  to 

r,*!.  ^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib. ii.  c.  21,   .'l. 
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inflruft  them  fo  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  fecial 
life,  that,  from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  an 
annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thoufand  ducats  (hould 
arife  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expefted  that 
his  improvements  would  be  fo  far  advanced,  as 
to  yield  annually  fixty  thoufand  ducats.  He 
ftipulated,  that  no  failor  or  foldier  (hould  ever 
be  permitted  to  fettle  in  this  diftrifl ;  and  that 
no  Spaniard  whatever  fliould  enter  it  without 
his  permiilion.  He  even  projected  to  clothe  the 
people  whom  he  took  along  with  him  in  fome 
diftinguiftiing  garb,  which  did  not  refernble  the 
Spanifh  drefs,  that  they  might  appear  to  the 
natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  men  from  thofe 
who  had  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  their 
country ''.  From  this  fcheme,  of  which  I  have 
traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifeft  that 
Las  Cafas  had  formed  ideas  concerning  the 
method  of  treating  the  Indians,  fimilar  to  thofe 
by  which  the  Jefuits  afterwards  carried  on  their 
great  operations  in  another  part  of  the  fame  con- 
tinent. He  fuppofed  that  the  Europeans,  by 
availing  themfelves  of  that  afcendant  which  they 
poflefled  in  confequence  of  their  fuperior  pro- 
grefs  in  fcience  and  improvement,  might  gra- 
dually form  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to  relifh 
thofe  comforts  of  which  they  were  deftitute, 


'  Hcncra,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  2< 
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might  train  them  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and    book 

render  them  capable  of  its  fundions.  i_   ,-  _<■ 

1517. 

But  to  the  bifliop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  Favourably 
of  the  Indies,  this  projedl  appeared  not  only 
chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree. 
They  deemed  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to 
be  naturally  fo  limited,  and  their  indolence  fo 
eJcceflivej  that  every  attempt  to  inftru^l:  or  to 
improve  them  would  be  fruitlefs.  They  con- 
tendedj  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
to  give  the  command  of  a  country  extending 
above  a  thoufand  miles  along  the  coad,  to  a 
fanciful  prefumptuous  enthufiaft,  a  ftranger  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  of  government.  Las  Cafas,  far  from 
being  difcouraged  with  a  repulfe,  which  he  had 
reafon  to  expect,  had  recourfe  once  more  to  the 
Flemifli  favourites,  who  zealoufly  patronized 
his  fcheme,  merely  becaufe  it  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Spaniih  miniflers.  They  prevailed  with 
their  mafter,  who  had  lately  been  raifed  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the  confideration  of 
this  meafure  to  a  fele6l  number  of  his  privy- 
counfellors ;  and  Las  Cafas  having  excepted 
againft  the  members  of  the  counfel  of  the 
Indies,  as  partial  and  interefted,  they  were  all 
excluded.  The  decifion  of  men  chofen  by  re- 
convnendation  of  the  Flemings,  was  perfectly 
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BOOK  conformable  to  their  fentiments.  They  warmly 
approved  of  Las  Cafas*s  plan  ;  and  gave  orders 
for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  reftrifted  the 
territory  allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles 
along  the  coafl  of  Cuniana,  allowing  hinij  how- 
ever, to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleafed  towards 
the  interior  part  of  the  country  \ 


A  fokmn 

dclibciotion 
eonct'iiiing 
the  mode  of 
ticjiting  the 
Indians. 


June  ao. 


This  determination  did  not  pafs  uncenfured* 
Almoft  every  perfon  who  had  been  in  the  Weft 
Indies  exclaimed  againfl  it,  and  fupported  their 
opinion  fo  confidently,  and  with  fuch  plaufible 
reafons,  as  made  it  advifeable  to  paufe  and  to 
review  the  fubjeft  more  deliberately.  Charles 
himfelf,  though  accuftomed,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  with  fuch  fubmiflive  deference  as  did 
not  promife  that  decifive  vigour  of  mind  which 
diftinguiflied  his  riper  years,  could  not  help  fnf- 
peQing  that  the  eagernefs  with  which  the 
Flemings  took  part  in  every  affair  relating  to 
America,  flowed  from  fome  improper  motive, 
and  began  to  difcover  an  inclination  to  examine 
in  perfon  into  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  concern- 
ing the  cliara<^^er  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
proper  manner  of  treating  them.  An  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  inquiry  with  great  advan* 


.    '  GomnniHift^  Cencr.  c.  77.     Hcrrcrn,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv. 
'k'  3.     Ovivd*,  lib.  xix.  c.  5. 
-   •  •  tHgC 
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tage   foon  occurred.     Queyedo,  the  blfliop  of  b 
Darien,  v;ho  had  accompanied  Pedrarias  to  the  ^ 
continent  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirteen,  happened   to  land  at  Barcelona, 
where  the'  court  then  refided.     It  was  quicklj^ 
known,  that  his  fentlments  concerning  the  ta- 
lents and  dilpofition  of  the  Indians  differed  from 
thofe  of  Las  Cafas ;   and  Charles  naturally  con- 
cluded   that    by    confronting    two   refpe£lable 
perfons,  who,  during  their  refidence  in  America, 
had  full  Icifure  to  obJ'erve  the  manners  of  the 
people  whom    they   pretended  to  del'cribe,    he 
might  be  able  to  dilcover  which  of  them  had 
formed  his  opinion  with  tlie  grcateft  difcernment 
and  accuracy. 

A  DAY  for  this  fnlemn  audience  was  ap- 
pointed. The  emperor  appeared  with  extra- 
ordinary  pomp,  and  took  his  feat  on  a  throne 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  His  princij^al 
courtiers  :itrerrdcd.  l^on  Diego  Columbus,  ad- 
miral of  the  Indies,  was  fummoned  to  be  prefcnt. 
The  bifhop  of  Darien  was  called  upon  firft  to 
deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a  fliort  difcourfe, 
lamented  the  fatal  defolation  of  America,  by  the 
extindion  of  I'o  many  of  its  inhabitants ;  he 
acknowledged  that  this  mull  be  imputed,  in 
fome  degree,  to  the  epccelhve  rigour  and  incon- 
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o  o  K    fiderate  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  de- 
-^^I.*^   clared,  that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World, 
»57-       whom  he  had  feen  either  in  the  continent  or  in 
the  iflands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  race  of  men 
marked  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  talents, 
for  fervitude,  and  whom  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  inftrud  or  improve,  unlefs  they  were  kept 
under   the   continual    infpeftion   of   a   mafter. 
Las  Caf^s,  at  greater  length,   and  with   more 
fervour,  defended  his  own  fyftem.     He  rejected 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men 
was  born  to  fervitude;   as   irreligious  and  in- 
human.    He  afferted,  that  the  faculties  of  the 
Americans  were  not  naturally  defpicable,   but 
unimproved  ;  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving 
inflruftion  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well 
as  of  acquiring   the  induflry   and   arts  which 
would  qualify  them  for  the  various  offices  of 
focial  life  j    that  the  mildnefs  and  timidity  of 
their  nature   rendered  them  fo  fubmiflivc  and 
docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and  formed  with 
a  gentle  hand.     He  profefled,  that  his  intentions 
in  propofmg  the  fcheme  now  under  confidera- 
tion  were  pure  and  difmterelted ;   and  though, 
from  the  accompliihment  of  his  defigns,  inefti- 
'         mable  benefits  would  refult   to  the   crown  of 
Caftilc,  he  never  had  claimed,  nor  ever  would 
receive,  any  recompencc  on  that  account.  • 

Chakl£s, 
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Charles,  after  hearing  both,  and  confulting  book. 
with  his  minifters,  did  not  think  himfelf  fufli- 
ciently   informed   to  eftablifli   any   general  ar- 
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Indians ;  but  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  Las  Cafas,  and  as  even  the 
bifliop  of  Darien  admitted  his  fcheme  to  be  of 
fuch  importance,  that  a  trial  fliould  be  made  of 
its  effeds,  he  iflued  a  patent,  granting  him  the 
diftrift  in  Cumana  formerly  mentioned,  with 
full  power  to  eHiablifh  a  colony  there  according 
to  his  own  plan ', 


Las  Casas  puftied  on  the  preparations  for  Jj'jJ/^'JJf' 
his  voyage  with  his  ufual  ardour.  But,  either 
from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  condud  of 
affairs,  or  from  the  fecret  oppofition  of  the 
Spanifli  nobility,  who  univerfally  dreaded  the 
fuccefs  of  an  inftitution  that  might  rob  them  of 
the  induftrious  and  ufeful  hands  which  cultivated 
their  eftates,  his  progrefs  in  engaging  hulband- 
men  and  labourers  was  extremely  How,  and  he 
could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two  hundred  to 
accompany  him  to  Cumana. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal,  n'ruts  for 

\  America, 

With  this  flender  train,  hardly  fumcient  to  take  ami  nucts 

Willi  lorinl- 
d.ihlc  olilU. 
'  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  Irb.  iv.  c.  5, 4,  9.     Argotifolii  Annales    ckj. 
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BOOK    poflfefnon  of  fuch  a  large  territory,  and  alto- 
1,  -^-  _f  gether  unequal  to  any  efFedual  attempt  towards 
>s»7-       civilizing  its  inhabitants,  he  fet  fail.     The  firft 
place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  ifland  of 
Puerto  Rico.     There  he  received  an  account  of 
a  new  obftacle  to  the  e^cecution  of  his  fchemc, 
more  infuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  en- 
countered.    When  he  left  America  in  the  year 
'    one   thoufand   five   hundred  and    fixteen,   the 
Spaniards  had  little  intercourfe  with  any  part  of 
the  continent,  except  the  countries  adjacent  to 
the  gulf  of  Darien.     But  as  every  fpecies  of  in* 
ternal  induftry  began  to  ftagnate  in  Hifpaniola, 
when,  by  the  rapid  decreafe  of  the  natives,  the 
Spaniards  were  deprived  of  thofe  hands  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  carried  on  their  ope^ 
rations,  this  prompted  them  to  try  various  ex- 
pedients for  fupplying  that  lofs.     Confiderable 
numbers  of  negroes  were  imported  ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  the 
planters  could  not  afford  to  purchafe  them.     In 
order  to  procure  flaves  at  an  eafier  rate,  fome 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  fitted  out  vcffels 
to  cruize  along  the  coaft  of  the  continent.     In 
places  where  they  found  themfelves  inferior  in 
ftrength,  they  traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave 
European  toys  in  exchange  for  the  plates  of 
gold  worn  by  them  as  ornaments ;  but,  wherever 
*        they  could  furprife  or  overpower  the  Indians, 

they 
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they  carried  them  off  by  force,  and  fold  them  as 
flaves*.  In  thofe  predatory  excurfions,  fuch 
atrocious  a£ls  of  violence  and  cruelty  had  been 
committed,  that  the  Spanifli  name  was  held  in 
deteftation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever 
any  (hips  appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled 
to  the  woods,  or  ruflicd  down  to  the  fhore  in 
arms,  to  repel  thofe  hated  difturbers  of  their 
tranquillity.  They  forced  fome  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation  ;  they  cut 
off  others ;  and  in  the  violence  of  their  refent- 
ment  againft  the  whole  nation,  they  murdered 
two  Dominican  mifllonaries,  whofe  zeal  had 
prompted  them  to  fettle  in  the  province  of  Cu- 
mana ".  This  outrage  againft  perlons  revered  for 
their  fandity,  excited  fuch  indignation  among 
the  people  of  Hifpaniola,  who,  notwithftanding 
all  their  licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were 
poflcfled  with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and 
a  fuperllitious  refpeft  for  its  minifters,  that  they 
determined  to  inflift  exemplary  punifhment,  not 
only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but 
upon  the  whole  race.  With  this  view,  they 
gave  the  command  of  five  (hips  and  three  hun- 
dred men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay 
waftc  the  country  of  Cumana  with  fire  and 
fword,  and  to  tranfport  all  the  inhabitants  as 
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flaves  to  Hifpaniola.  This  armament  Las  Cafas 
found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to  the  conti» 
nent ;  and  as  Ocampo  refufed  to  defer  his  voy- 
age, he  immediately  perceived  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  pacific 
plan  in  a  country  deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  war 
and  defolation "", 


32  th  April. 
Labours  to 
furniount 
them. 


In  order  to  provide  agamft  the  effeds  of  this 
unfortunate  incident,  he  fet  fail  direftly  for 
St.  Domingo,  leaving  his  followers  cantoned  out 
jimong  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From 
many  concurring  caufes,  the  reception  which 
Las  Cafas  met  with  in  Hifpaniola  was  very  unfa- 
vourable. In  his  negociations  for  the  relief  of 
the  Indians,  he  had  cenfured  the  condu^  of  his 
countrymen  fettled  there  with  fuch  honeft  feve- 
rity  as  rendered  him  univerfally  odious  to  them. 
They  confidered  their  own  ruin  as  the  inevitable 
confequence  of  his  fuccefs.  They  were  now 
elated  with  hope  of  receiving  a  large  recruit  of 
flaves  from  Cumana,  which  mnd  be  relinquifhed 
if  Las  Cafas  were  aiTifled  in  fettling  his  projected 
colony  there.  Figueroa,  in  confequence  of  the 
inflrudions  which  he  had  received  in  Spain,  had 
made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity  of 
the  Indians,  that  was  reprefented  as  decifive 


*  Herrern,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  8,  9. 
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againft  the  fyftem  of  Las  Cafas.     He  collefted    b 
in  Hifpaniola  a  good  number  of  the  natives,  and 
fettled  them  in  two  villages,  leaving  them   at 
perfed  liberty,  and  with  the  uncontrolled  direc- 
tion of  their  own  adions.     But  that   people, 
accuftomed  to  a  mode  of  life  extremely  different 
from  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civilization 
has  made  any  confiderable  progrefs,  were  inca- 
pable of  affuming  new  habits  at  once.     Dejefted 
with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  thofe  of 
their  country,  they  exerted  fo  little  induftry  in 
cultivating  the  ground,  appeared  fo  devoid  of 
folicitude  or  forefight  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  and  were  fuch  flrangers  to  arrangement 
in  conducing  their  affairs,  that   the  Spaniards 
pronounced  them  incapable  of  being  formed  to 
live  like  men  in  focial  life,  and  confidered  them 
as  children,  who  (hould  be  kept  under  the  per- 
petual tutelage  of  perfons  fuperior  to  themfelves 
in  wifdom  and  fagacity ''. 
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Notwithstanding  all  thofe  circumft^nces,   Final  mif. 


which  alienated  the  perfons  in  Hifpaniola  to 
whom  Las  Cafas  applied  from  himfelf  and  from 
his  meafures,  he,  by  his  adivity  and  perfever- 
jince,  by  fome  conceffions,  and  many  threats, 
obtained  at  length  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to 
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proted  him  and  his  colony  at  their  firft  landing. 
But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rico,  he  found 
that  the  difeafes  of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to 
feveral  of  his  people ;  and  that  others,  having 
got  employment  in  that  ifland,  refufed  to  follow 
him.  With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  fet 
fail  and  landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  exe- 
cuted his  commiflion  in  that  province  with 
fuch  barbarous  rage,  having  maflacred  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  fent  others  in  chains  to  Hif- 
paniola,  and  forced  the  icfl  to  fly  for  flielter  to 
the  woods,  that  the  people  of  a  fmall  colony, 
which  he  had  planted  at  a  place  which  he  named 
Toledo,  were  ready  to  perifh  for  want  in  a  4pfo- 
lated  country.  There,  however.  Las  Cafas  was 
obliged  to  fix  his  refidence,  though  deferted  both 
by  the  troops  appointed  to  prote6t  him,  and  by 
thofe  under  the  command  of  Ocampo,  who 
forefaw  and  dreaded  the  calamities  to  which  he 
mull  be  expofed  in  that  wretched  ftation.  He 
made  the  bed  provifion  in  his  power  for  the 
fafety  and  fubfiftence  of  his  followers ;  but  as 
his  utmoft  efforts  availed  little  towards  fecuring 
cither  the  one  or  the  other,  he  returned  to  Hif- 
paniola,  in  order  to  folicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  prefervation  of  men  who,  from  confidence 
in  him,  had  ventured  into  a  pod  of  fo  much 
danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives, 
having  difcovered  the  feeble  and  defencelefs  (late 
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of  the  Spaniards,  aflembled  fecretly,  attacked  book 
them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exafperated 
by  many  injuries,  cut  off  a  good  number,  and 
compelled  the  reft  to  fly  in  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  to  the  ifland  of  Cubagua.  The  fmall 
colony  fettled  there,  on  account  of  the  pearl 
fifliery,  catching  the  panic  with  which  their 
countrymen  had  been  feized,  abandoned  the 
ifland,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  any  part 
of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  iflands,  from  the 
gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of  Daricn.  Afto- 
niflied  at  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  difaflers.  Las 
Cafas  was  afliamed  to  fliew  his  face  after  this 
fatal  termination  of  all  his  fplendid  fchemes* 
He  fliut  himfelf  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans at  St.  Domingo,^  and  foon  after  aflumed 
the  habit  of  that  order ''. 


J 
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Though  the  expulfion  of  the  colony  from 
Cumana  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chofen  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  Las  Cafas*s  negociations  from 
their  firft  rife  to  their  final  ifliie  without  inter- 
ruption. His  fyflem  was  the  objeft  of  long  and 
attentive  difcuflion  j  and  though  his  efibrts  in 
behalf  of  the  oppreiTed  Americans,  partly  from 


*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3.  lib.  il.  c.  3,  4,  5. 
Ovledo  Hilt.  lib.  xi\'.  c.  5.  Gomara,  c.  77.  Davila  Pa- 
dilia,  lib.  i.  c.  97.     Rcmilal  Hill.  Gen.  lib.  xi.  c.  at,  23. 
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his  own  rafhnefs  and  imprudence,  and  partly 
from  the  malevolent  oppofition  of  his  adverfaries, 
were  not  attended  with  that  fuccefs  which  he 
promifed  with  too  fanguine  confidence,  great 
praife  is  due  to  his  humane  a£livity,  which  gave 
rife  to  various  regulations  that  were  of  fome 
benefit  to  that  unhappy  people*  I  return  now 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  difcoveries,  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  time  *» 


^  '^y.>A 


■1.   Cj 


t)iEG0  VELAstiuiiZ,  who  conqilcred  Cuba  irt 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eleven, 
ftill  retained  the  government  of  that  ifland,  as 
the  deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  thougn  he 
feldom  acknowledged  his  fuperior,  and  aimed  at 
rendering  his  own  authority  altogether  indepen* 
dent  "*.  Under  his  prudent  adminiftration,  Cuba 
became  one  of  tb  ^  mofl  flourifliing  of  the  Spanifh 
fettlements.  The  fame  of  this  allured  thither 
many  perfons  from  the  other  colonies,  in  hopes 
of  finding  either  fome  permanent  eftablifhment 
or  fome  employment  for  their  aftivity.  As 
Cuba  lay  to  ihe  wed  of  all  the  illands  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean,  which 
ftretches  beyond  it  towards  that  quarter,  had 
not  hitherto  been  explored,  thefe  circumftances 
naturally  invited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  new 
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difcoveries.     An  expedition  for  thispurpofe,  in    '^  ^,9  ^ 
which  activity  and  refolution  might  condud  to 
fudden  weahh,  was  more  fuited  to  the  genius 
of  the  age,  than  the  patient  induflry  requifite  in 
clearing    ground,    and    manufafturing    fugar. 
Inftigated   by  this   fpirit,  feveral  officers,  who 
had  ferved  under  Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered 
into  an   aflbciation  to  undertake  a  voyage  of 
difcovery.     They  perfuaded  Francifco  Hernan- 
dez Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba,  and  a 
man  of  diftinguiflied  courage,  to  join  with  them 
in  the  adventure,    and  chofe  him  to  be  their 
commander.     Velafquez  not  only  approved  of 
the  defign,  but  affifled  in  carrying  it  on.     As 
the  veterans  from  Darien  were  extremely  indi- 
gent, he  and  Cordova  advanced  money  for  pur- 
chafing  three  fmall  veffels,  and  furnifhing  them 
with  every  thing  requifite  either  for  traffic  or 
for  war,     A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on 
board  of  them,   and  failed  from  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba  on  the  eighth  of  February  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  feventeen.     By  the  advice  of 
their  chief  pilot,  Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had 
ferved  under  the  firfl  admiral  Columbus,  they 
ftood  direftly  weft,  relying  on  the  opinion  of 
that  great  navigator,  who  uniformly  maintained 
that  a  wefterly  courfe  would  lead  to  the  moft 
important  difcoveries. 
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On  the  twenty-firft  day  after  their  departure 
from  St.  Jago,  they  faw  land,  which  proved  to 
be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eaftern  point  of  that  large 
peninfula  projeding  from  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, which  ftill  retains  its  original  name  of 
Tucatan.  As  they  approached  the  fhore,  five 
canoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently  clad  in 
cotton  garments ;  an  aftonifhing  fpeftacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of 
America  poffefled  by  naked  favages.  Cordova 
endeavoured  by  fmall  prefents  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  thefe  people.  They,  though  amazed  at 
the  ftrange  objects  now  prefented  for  the  firfl 
time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  vifit 
their  habitations,  with  an  appearance  of  cor- 
diality. They  landed  accordingly,  and  as  they 
advanced  into  the  country,  they  obferved  with 
new  wonder  fome  large  houfes  built  with  ftone. 
But  they  foon  found  that,  if  the  people  of  Yu- 
catan had  made  orog^efs  in  improvement  be- 
yond their  countrymen,  they  were  likewife  more 
artful  and  warlike.  For  though  the  cazique 
received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of  friend- 
fhip,  he  had  polled  a  confiderable  body  of  his 
fubjeds  in  ambulli  behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon 
a  fignul  given  by  him,  rulhed  out  and  attacked 
the  Spaniards  with  great  boldnefs,  and  fome 
degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  firfl  flight  of 
their   arrows,    fifteen   of   the  Spaniards    were 

wounded ; 
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wounded ;  but  the  Indians  were  ftruck  with 
fuch  terror  by  the  fudden  explofion  of  the  fire- 
arms, and  fo  furprifed  at  the  execution  done  by 
them,  by  the  crofs-bows,  and  by  the  other 
weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled 
precipitately.  Cordova  quitted  a  country  where 
he  had  met  with  fuch  a  fierce  reception,  car- 
rying off"  two  prifoners,  together  with  the  orna- 
ments of  a  fmall  temple,  which  he  plundered  in 
his  retreat.  i  ,. 
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He  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft, 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  coaft,  and  on  the 
fixteenth  day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There  Campcachy, 
the  natives  received  them  more  hofpitably^  but 
the  Spaniards  were  much  furprifed,  that  on  all 
the  extenfive  coaft  along  which  they  had  failed,  •   . 

and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large  ifland, 
they  had  not  obferved  any  river  %  As  their 
water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  fupply ;  and  at  length  they  difcovered 
the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan,  fome  leagues 
beyond  Campeachy,     '  /  r.         '       , 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to 
protect  the  failors  while  employed  in  filling 
the  cafks  j  but  notwithfta^dIng  this  precaution. 
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BOOK    the  natives  ruflied  down  upon  them  with  fuch 
fury,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  forty-feven  of 
the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and 
one  man  only  of  the  whole  body  efcaped  un- 
hurt.    Their  commander,  though  wounded  in 
twelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with 
prefence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with 
which  he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement, 
and  with  much  difficulty  they  regained  their 
(hips.     After  this  fatal  repulfe,  nothing  remained 
but  to  haflen  back  to  Cuba  with  their  fliattered 
forces.     In  their  paflage  thither  they  fuffered 
the  mod  exqulfite  diftrefs  for  want  of  water, 
that  men  wounded  and  fickly,  fhut  up  in  fmall 
vefTels,  and  expofcd  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  can  be  fuppofed  to  endure.      Some  of 
them,  finking  under  thefe  calamities,  died  by 
the  way ;  Cordova,  their  commander,  expired 
foon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba  \ 


t<  M 


Notwithstanding  the  difaftrous  conclu- 
fion  of  this  expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to 
animate  than  to  damp  a  fpirit  of  cnterprifc 
among  the  Spaniards.     They  had  dilcovercd  an 


•*  ITarcra,  ilcr.  2.  lib.  il.  c.  17,  18.  Hiftor,  Vtrda- 
cki.x  lie  la  CotKiuilla  do  la  Nucva  Efpana  por  ik'rnal  Dia/. 
tlcl  Callilio,  i:,ip.  I — 7.  Ovieilo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  Goinam, 
c.  52.     r.  Martyr  dc  IiifuHi  luiper  inyentis,  p.  329. 
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extenfive  country,  fituated  at  no  great  diflance  book 
from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  and  poffefled  »■■  -.-^^ 
by  a  people  far  fuperior  in  improvement  to  any  '''^' 
hitherto  known  in  America.  Though  they  had 
carried  on  little  commercial  intercourfe  with  the 
natives,  they  had  brought  off  fome  ornaments 
of  gold,  not  confiderable  in  value,  but  of  fm- 
gular  fabric.  Thefe  circumftances,  related  with 
the  exaggeration  natural  to  men  defirous  of 
heightening  the  merit  of  their  own  exploits, 
were  more  than  fufficient  to  excite  romantic 
hopes  and  expectations.  Great  numbers  offered 
to  engage  in  a  new  expedition.  Velafquez,  fo- 
licitous  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  fome  fervice  fo 
meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the 
government  of  Cuba  independent  of  the  ad- 
miral, not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  i 
his  own  expence  fitted  out  four  fhips  for  the 
voyage.  'J\vo  hundred  and  forty  volunteers, 
among  whom  were  fcvcral  perfcms  of  rank  and 
fortune,  embarked  in  this  enterprife.  The  com- 
mand of  it  was  giv'cn  to  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a 
young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with 
inllrudions  to  obferve  attentively  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  he  Ihould  difcover,  to  barter 
for  gold,  and,  if  circumilances  were  invhing, 
to  fettle  a  colony  in  fome  proper  llalion.  He  «5«*' 
failed  from  8t.  Jago  dc  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  one  thoulaud  live  hundred  and  ei»jhteen. 
V                        z  a                          Tlitt 
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BOOK    The  pilot  Alaminos  held  the  fame  courfe  as  in 

III* 
■i^.  -/-  _t   the  former   voyage ;    but  the  violence  of  the 

*5'8        currents  carrying  the  fliips  to  the  fouth,  the  firft 
Ntw  Spiin.   land  which  they  made  was  the  ifland  of  Cozwncly 
to  the  ead  of  Yucatan.     As  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  made  no  long  ftay  there, 
and  without   any   remarkable  occurience  they 
reached  Potonchan  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
pcninfula.     The  defire  of  avenging  their  coun- 
trymen who  had  been  llain  there,   concurred 
with  their  ideas  of  good  policy,  in  pre*-  pting 
them   to   land,    that   they   might   chal   ^      ae 
Indians   of    that  diftrid   with  fuch  exemplary 
rigour,  as  would  flrike  terror  into  all  the  people 
around  them.     But  though  they   difembarked 
all  their  troops,  and  carried  afliore  fome  field 
pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with  fuch  courage, 
that  the  Spaniards  gained  the  vitlory  with  difli- 
culty,  and  were  coiilirmed  jn  their  opinion  that 
the   inhabitants  of  this  country   would   prove 
more  formidable   enemies  than  any  they  had 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  America.     From 
r«)tonchan,  they  continued  their  voyage  towards 
the  wc(t,  keeping   as   near  as   pollible  to  the 
ihorc,  and  calling  anchor  every  evening,  from 
.' .  1       dread  of  the  dangerous  accidents  to  which  they 
might  be  expofcd  in  an  unknown  fea.     During 
the  day,  their  eyes  were  turned  continually  to- 
wards 
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wards  land,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  book 
wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld. 
Many  villages  were  fcattered  along  the  coaft, 
in  which  they  could  didinguifli  houfes  of  ftone 
that  appeared  white  and  lofty  ai  a  diftance.  In 
the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  they  fancied 
thefe  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pin- 
nacles J  and  one  of  the  foldiers  happening  to 
remark  that  this  country  refembled  Spain  in 
its  appearance,  Grijalva,  with  univerfal  applaufe, 
called  it  Neiv  Spain,  the  name  which  flill  diftin- 
guifhes  this  extenfive  and  opulent  province  of 
the  Spanifh  empire  in  America".  They  landed 
in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  Tabafco,  and 
the  fimic  of  their  vidory  at  Potonchan  having 
reached  this  place,  the  caziquc  not  only  received 
them  amicably,  but  bellowed  prefents  upon 
them  of  fuch  value,  as  confirmed  the  high 
ideas  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  re- 
fpc^^l  to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country. 
Thefe  ideas  were  railed  Hill  higher  by  what  oc- 
curred at  the  place  where  they  next  touched. 
This  was  confidcrably  to  the  weft  of  Tabafco, 
in  the  province  fince  known  by  the  name  of 
Guaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  the  Gu.x.u4, 
relpedl  paid   to   fuperior  beings.     The  people 
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perfumed  them  as  they  landed,  with  incenfe  of 
gum  copal,  and  prefented  to  them  as  offerings 
the  choicefl  delicacies  of  their  country.     They 
were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new 
vifitants,  and  in  fix  days  the  Spaniards  obtained 
ornaments  of  gold,  of  curious  workmanfhip,  to 
the  value  of  fifteen  thoufand  pefos,  in  exchange 
for   European  toys   of  fmall  price.     The  two 
prifoners  whom  Cordova  had  brought  from  Yu- 
catan, had  hitherto  ferved  as  interpreters ;  but 
as  they  did  not  underftand  the  language  of  this 
country,  the  Spaniards  learned  from  the  natives 
by  figns,  that  they  were  fubjedls  of  a  great  mo- 
narch called  Montezuma,  whofe  dominion  ex:- 
tended   over  that   and  many   other  provinces. 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  be   pleafed,   Grijalva  continued  his 
courfe  towards  the  weft.     He  landed  on  a  fmall 
ifland,  which  he  named  the  Ifle  of  Sacrifices, 
becaufe  there  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  firft 
time,  the  horrid  fpedacle  of  human   vidims, 
•which  the  barbarous  fuperftition  of  the  natives 
offered  to  their  gods.     He  touched  at  another 
St.  T«.in  de   fmall  ifland,  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua. 
From  this  place  he  difpatched  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velafquez,  with  a 
full  account  of  the  important  difcoveries  which 
he  had  made,  and  with  all  the  treafure  that  he 
bad  acquired  by  traOicking  with  the  natives* 
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After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himfelf,   book 
with  the  remaining  veflels,  proceeded  along  the 
coaft  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,  the  country  ftill 
appearing  to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and  opu- 
lent. 

•   •        •  »•■'  .■•  I  '       ,  1,1  I    .i«/    ;i» 

I 

Several  of    Grijalva's   officers   contended,  Rfafonsfor 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  difcovered  thofe  a  colony  '^ 
delightful  regions,  or   to   have   performed,   at 
their  different  landing-places,  the  empty  cere- 
mony of  taking  poffeihon  of  them  for  the  crown 
of  Caftile,  and  that  their  glory  was  incomplete, 
unlefs  they  planted   a  colony  in  fome    proper 
ftation,  which  might  not  only  fecure  the  Spaniih 
nation  a  footing  in  the  country,  but,  with  the 
reinforcements  which  they  were  certain  of  receiv- 
ing, might  gradually  fubje<^  the  whole  to  the 
dominion  of  their  fovereign.     But  the  fquadron 
had  now  been  above  live  months  at  fea ;  the 
greateft  part  of  their  provifions  was  e\haufted, 
and  what  remained  of  tlicir  (lores  fo  much  cor- 
rupted by  the   heat  of  the  climate,   as  to  be 
almoft  unfit  for  ufc  ;  they  had  lofl  fome  men  by 
death ;    others  were  fickly  ;   the  country  was 
crowded  with  people  who  fecmcd  to  be  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  brave  j  and  they  were  under  the 
government   of  one   powerful   monarch,    who 
could  bring  them  to  ixt\  againll  their  invaders 
with  united  force.     To  plant  a  colony  under  fo 
ynany  circumflances  of  diladvantage,  appeared  a 
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BOOK  fcheme  too  perilous  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva, 
though  poffefled  both  of  ambition  and  courage, 
was  deftitute  of  the  fuperior  talents  capable  of 
forming  or  executing  fuch  a  great  plan.  He 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba, 
having  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of  his  voyage,  and 
accomplifhed  all  that  the  armament  which  he 
commanded  enabled  him  to  perform.  He  re- 
turned to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  twenty-fixth 
of  O^lobcr,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  depart- 
ure about  fix  months  before  ^ 


Prepara- 
tions for 
another  ex- 
pedition. 


This  was  the  longefl  as  well  as  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
made  in  the  New  World.     They  had  difcovered 
that  Yucatan  was  not  an  iitand  as  they  had  fup- 
pofed,  but  part  of  the  great  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.    Frorn^  Potonchan  they  had  purfued  their 
courfe  for  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coafl 
formerly  unexplored,  ftretching  at  firfl  towards 
the  weft,  and  then  turning  to  the  north ;  all  the 
country  which  they  had  difcovered  appeared  to 
be  no  lefs  valuable  than  extcnfive.     As  foon  as 
Alvarado  reached  Cuba,  Velafquez,  tranfported 
with  fuccefs  fo  far  beyond  his  moft  fanguine 
expectations,  immediately  difpatched  a  perfon  of 
confidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to 
Spain,  to  exhibit  the  rich  produdions  of  the 

'  Hcrrcra,  dec.  11.  lib.  Hi.  c.  1,  2.  9,  ic.     Bcrnal  Diar^ 
c.  8.  17.     OvicUo  Hid.  lib.  xvii.  c.  y.  ao.     Gotnara,  c.  4t^. 

6  countries 
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countries  which  had  been  difcovered  by  his 
means,  and  to  folicit  fuch  an  increafe  of  autho- 
rity as  might  enable  and  encourage  ^im  to 
attempt  the  conquefl:  of  ihem.  Without  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  his  mefi'enger,  or  for  the 
arrival  of  Grijalva,  of  whom  he  was  become  fo 
jealous  or  difl  u'  .al  that  he  was  refolved  no 
longer  to  employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare 
fuch  a  powerful  armament,  as  might  prove 
equal  to  an  entcrprife  of  fo  much  danger  and 
importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velafquez 
was  now  intent,  terminated  in  conquefts  of 
greater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  atchieved,  and  led  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  people,  who,  if  compared  with  thofc 
tribes  of  America  with  whom  they  were  hitherto 
acquainted,  may  be  confidered  as  highly  civi- 
lifed  ;  it  is  proper  to  paufe  before  we  proceed 
to  the  hiftory  of  events  extremely  different  from 
thofe  which  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to 
take  a  view  of  the  (late  of  the  New  World 
when  fnd  difcovered,  and  to  contemplate  the 
policy  and  manners  of  the  rude  uncultivated 
tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  of  it  with  which 
the  Spaniards  were  at  ihU  time  acquainted. 
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NOTE    I.    p.  9.  • 

,    '            .      ..■■  ■:•.•     (•••••,.■    • 

^YRE  was  fituated  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  Ara- 
^  bian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  as  made  it  impracticable 
to  convey  commodities  from  thence  to  that  city  by 
land  carriage.  This  induced  the  Phenicians  to  render 
themfelves  mafters  of  Rhinocrura  or  Rhinocolura,  the 
iifareft  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchafed  in  Ara- 
bia, Ethiopia,  and  India,  at  Elath,  the  fafefl  harbour 
in  ^  the  Red  Sea  towards  the  North.  Thence  they 
were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  diilance  not 
being  very  confiderable  ;  and,  being  re-flnpped  in  that 
port,  were  tranfported  to  Tyre,  and  diftributed  over 
the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Cafaub.  lib.  xvi. 
p.  1 1 28.  Diodor.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Hiftor.  Edit.  Wcf- 
felingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

';■  ,,  NOTE    li.    p.  14. 

The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monu- 
ment of  the  Carthaginian  (kill  in  naval  affairs,  and 
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one  of  the  mcfl  curious  fragments  traiifmitted  fo  ua 
by  antiquity.     The  learned  and  indufirious  Mr.  Dod- 
well,    in  a  diiTcrtation    prefixed    to   the   Periplus   of 
llanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers  pub- 
iilhed  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove   that  this  is  a 
fpurious  work,  the  compofition  of  fome  Greek,  who 
allumed  Hanno's  nari^.     But  M.  de  Montefquicu,  in 
his  I'Efprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxi.  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville, in  a  diflcrtation  publifhed,  torn.  xxvi.  of  the 
Memoires  de  TAcadcmie  des  Infcriptions,  &(*.  have 
tilabliflied  its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me 
appear  unanfwerable.     Ramufio  has  accompanied  his 
tranflation  of  this  curious  voyage  with  a  diflertation 
tending    to   illuftrate   it.     Racolte   de  Viaggi,  vol.  i. 
p.  112.  M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning 
and  ability,  treated  the  fame  fubjefl.     It  appears  that 
Hftnno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation, 
undertook  this  voyage  in  fmall  vefiels,  fo  conftruded, 
that  he  could  keep  clofe  in  with  the  coaft.     He  failed 
from  Gadcs  to  the  ifland  of  Cerne  in  twelve  days. 
This  is  prcbably  what  is  known  to  the  motierns  by  the 
name  of  the  iflc  of  Arguim.     It  became  the  chief  fta- 
tion  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coafl: ;   and  M.  de 
Bougainville  contends,  that  the  ciilerns  found  there 
arc  monuments  of  the  Carthaginian  power  and  inge- 
nuity.    Proceeding  from  Cerne,  and  ftill  following  the 
winding  of  the  coail,  he  arrived,  in  feventeen  days,  at 
n  promontory  which  he  called  T^'C  Wejl  Hontj  probably 
Cape  Talmas.     From  tliis  he  advanced  to  another  pro- 
inontorv,  which  he  named  T/jf  South  Hor/iy  and  which 
is  manifelLly  Cape  de  Trcs  Puntas,  about  live  degrees 
north  of  the  line.     All  the  circumftances  contained  in 
tlie  lliort   abltrad  of  his  journal,  which   is  handed 
"•  down  . 
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tfown  to  us,  concerning  the  appearance  and  ftate  of  the 
countries  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  are  confirmed  and 
illuftrated  by  a  comparifon  with  the  accounts  of  mo- 
dern   navigators.     Even    thofe   circumftances   which, 
from  their  feeming  improbabihty,  have  been  produced 
to   invalidate  the  credibiHty  of  his  relation,  tend   to 
confirm  it.     He  obferv^es,  that  in  the  country  to  the 
fouth  of  Cerne,  a  profound  filence  reigned  through 
the  day  j  but  during  the  night  innumerable  fires  were 
kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  air 
refouncled  with  the  noife  of  pipes  and  drums,  and  cries 
of  joy.     The  fame  thing,  ab  Ramufio  obferves,  ftill 
takes  place.     The  cxcefllve  heat  obliges  the  negroes  to 
take  flicker  in  the  woods,  or  in  their  houfes,  during 
the  day.     As  foqn  as  the  fun  fets,  they  faily  out,  and 
by  torch-light  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  mufic  and  dancing, 
in  which  theyfpend  the  night.    Ramuf.  i.  113.  F.     In 
another  place,  he  mentions  the  fea  as  burning  with 
torrents  of  fire.     What  occurred  to  M.  Adanfon,  on 
the  fame  coaft,  may  explain  this  :  "  As  foon,"  fays  he, 
<*  as  the  fun  dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and  night 
overfpread  the  earth  with  darknefs,  the  fea  lent  us  its 
friendly  light.     While  the  prow  of  our  veflel  ploughed 
the  foaming  furges,  it  feemed  to  fet  them  all  on  fire. 
Thus  w^  failed  in  a  luminous  inclofure,  which  fur- 
rounded  us  like  a  large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence 
darted  in  the  wake  of  the  fliip  a  long  flrcam  of  light." 
Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  1 76.     This  appearance  jpf  the  fea 
obferved  by  Hunter,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  argu- 
ment againlt  the  authenticity  of  t.He  Periplus.     It  is, 
feowever,  a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  cli- 
mates.    Capt.   Cook's   Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
The  Periplus  of  Hanno  has  been  tr.^nfliUcJ,  and  every 
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point  with  refpeft  to  it  has  been  illuftrated,  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  work  publiftied  by  Don 
Pedr.  Rodrlg.  Campomaaes,  intitled,  Antiguedad  ma- 
litima  de  Cartage,  con  el  Periplo  de  fu  General 
Hannon  traducido  e  illuftrado.     Mad.  1756.  4".        ■ 


>J,.!. 


NOTE    m.     p.  15. 


Long  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  and  of 
Eudoxus  round  Africa,  Polybius,  the  moft  intelligent 
and  bed  informed  hiftorian  of  antiquity,  and  particu- 
larly diflinguiflied  by  his  attention  to  geographical 
refearches,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  known,  in  his  time, 
whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent,  ftretching 
to  the  fouth,  or  whether  it  was  encompafled  by  the 
fea.  Polybii  Hift.  lib.  iii.  Pliny  the  naturalift  aflerts, 
that  there  can  be  no  communication  between  the  fouth- 
ern  and  northern  temperate  zones.  Plinii  Hift.  Natur. 
Edit,  in  ufum  Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had 
given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  thofe  voyages,  the 
former  could  not  have  entertained  fuch  a  doubt,  the 
latter  could  not  have  delivered  fuch  jin  opinion.  Strabo 
mentions  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus,  but  treats  it  as  a  fabu- 
lous talc,  lib.  ii.  p.  155. ;  and,  according  to  his  account 
of  it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  with  rcfpe£t 
to  it.  Strabo  feems  not  to  have  known  any  thing  with 
certainty  concerning  the  form  and  ftate  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  irSo.  Ptolemy, 
the  moll  inquifitive  and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, was  equally  unacquainted  with  any  part  of 
Africa  fituated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  equino£liaI 
lino  *,  for  he  fuppofes  that  this  great  continent  was  not 
furroundcd  by  the  fea,  but  that  it  ftretched,  without 
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interruption,  towards  the  fouth  pole  :  and  he  fo  ht 
miftakes  its  true  figure,  that  he  defcribes  the  continent 
as  becoming  broader  and  broader  as  it  advanced  towards 
the  fouth.  Ptolemasi  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Brietii  ?a- 
vallela  Geogr.  veteris  et  novae,  p.  86.  - 

NOTE    IV.    p.  23.  .    ..  .       . 

A  tACT,  reco.  ded  by  Strabo,  affords  a  very  llrong 
and  fingular  prv^jf  oi  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
with  refpeft  to  the  fituation  of  the  various  parts  of  tlvJ 
earth.  When  Alexander  marched  alon,:  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes  and  Acefine,  two  of  'he rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Indus,  he  obfcrvcd  tha^  clere  were  many  cro- 
codiles in  thofe  rivers,  a..!  that  the  cou.i.y  produced 
bears  of  the  fiime  fpecie^.  wiJi  thofe  which  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  From  thefe  circumftances,  he  i  oa- 
cluded  that  he  had  difcovered  the  fource  of  the  Nile, 
and  prepared  a  fleet  to  fail  down  the  Hydafpes  to 
Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  hi),  xv.  p.  1020.  This  ama- 
zing error  did  not  arife  from  any  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphy peculiar  to  that  monarch ;  for  we  are  informed 
by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with  particular 
attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  thi* 
fcience,  and  h: .'  tccurate  maps  or  defcrlptions  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib.  ii.  p.  12c. 
But  in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
extend  h(  yond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I'  .       \  '  '    • 

"V  ■  NOTE   V.    p.  24;    •'         ■  '    •   ' 

As  the  Uux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  is  remarkably  great 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  this  would  render  the 
phenomenon  more  formid.ible  to  the  Greeks.  Varen» 
(]^eogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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NOTE    VL     p.  28, 


It  Is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  feldom  induced 
to  advance  fo  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  by 
motives  of  curlofity,  or  views  of  commercial  advantage. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  their  idea  concerning  the  pofi- 
tion  of  that  great  river  was  very  erroneous.  Ptolemy 
places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges  which  he  diflin- 
guifhes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hun- 
dred and  forty-fixth  degree  of  longitude  from  his  firft 
meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Iflands.  I5ut  its  true  longi- 
tude, computed  from  that  meridian,  is  now  deter- 
mined, by  alhonomical  obfervations,  to  be  only  a  hun* 
drcd  and  five  degrees.  A  geographer  fo  eminent  mull 
have  been  bctr;>yed  into  an  error  of  this  magnitude  by 
tlie  imperfe«Slion  of  the  information  which  he  had 
receivcil  concerning  thofc  diilant  regions  ;  and  this 
aflbrds  a  ftrlking  proof  of  the  intcrcourtc  with  them 
being  extremely  rare.  With  refpe£l  to  the  countries 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  his  intelligence  was 
Hill  more  defedlive,  and  his  errors  more  enormous. 
I  fliall  have  occafion  to  obferve,  in  another  place,  that 
lie  has  pl.iced  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  no 
Icfs  than  llxty  degrees  farther  call  than  its  true  pofi- 
tion.  M.  trAuville,  one  of  the  moft  learned  and 
Intelligent  of  the  modern  geographers,  has  fet  this 
matter  in  a  dear  light,  in  two  diflcrtations  publlflied 
in  Mem.  de  I'Academ.  dcs  lufcript.  &c.  torn,  xxxii. 
^.  573.  604. 
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NOTE   Vn.    p.  29; 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  difcoverics  of  the  ancients 
were  made  chiefly  by  land ;  thofe  of  the  moderns  arc 
carried  on  chiefly  by  ftJa.     The  progrefs  of  conqueft 
led  to  the  former,  that  of  commerce  to  the  latter.     It 
is  a  judicious  obfervation  of  Strabo,  that  the  conqueft s 
of  Alexander  the  Great  made  known  the  Eaft,  thofe  of 
the  Romans  opened  the  Weft,  and  thofe  of  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus  the  North.     Lib.  i.  p.  26.      When 
difcovery  is  carried  on  by  land  alone,  its  progrefs  mult 
be   flow,   and  its   operations  confined.      When  it  is 
carried  on  only  by  fea,  its  fphere  maybe  more  extenfive, 
and  its  advances  more  rapid ;    but  it  labours  under 
peculiar  defccLlis.     Though  it  may  make  known  the 
pofition    of   dilFerent    countries,    and    afcertain   their 
boundaries  as  far  as  ihefc  arc  determined  by  the  ocean, 
it  leaves  us  in  ignor.mce  with  refpedl  to  their  interior 
ftate.     Above  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed 
fincc  the  Europeans  failed  round  the   fouthern  pro- 
montory of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  molt  of  its 
ports  i  but,  in  a  confulerable  part  of  that  great  con- 
tinent, they  have  done  little  more  than  furvey  its  coafts, 
and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.     Its  interior  regions 
are  in  a  great  mcafure  unknown.     The  ancients,  who 
had  a  very  imperfcd   knowledge  of  its  coafts,  except 
where  they  are  walhed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Red 
Sea,  were  accuilomed  to  penetrate  into  its  inlaml  pro- 
vinces,  and,   if  we   may  rely  on  the   teftin\ony   of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  had  explored  many 
parts   jf  it   now  altogether   unknown.     Unlefs  both 
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modes  6f  difcovcry  be  united,  the  geographical  knoxr- 
ledge  of  the  earth  mull  remain  incomplete  and 
inaccurate. 


NOTE    VIIL    p.  34, 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  fuch  ait 
cxcefTive  degree  of  he^t  in  the  torrid  zone,  as  rendered 
It  uninliabitable,  and  their  perfifting  in  this  error  long 
after  the'y  began  to  have  fome  commercial  intercourfe 
with  feveral  parts  of  India  lying  within  the  tropics, 
mud  appear  (o  fingular  and  abfurd,  that  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  fome  of  my  readers  to  produce 
evidence  of  their  holding  this  opinion,  and  to  account 
f6r  the  apparent  ihconfiftence  of  their  theory  with 
their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bellowed  attention 
upon  every  part  of  philofopfiy  known  to  the  ancients, 
fcems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone  was 
uninhabifAMc,  and,  of  confequencc,  that  there  could 
be  no  intercourfe  between  the  fiorthcrn  and  fouthern 
temperiitc  /ones.  He  introduces  Afrlcanus  thus 
addrclltng  tlic  younger  Scipio :  "  You  fee  this  earth 
cncomp.iflal,  and  as  it  were  bound  in  by  certain  zones, 
of  which  two,  at  the  greatcll  diilance  from  each 
other,  and  fullaining  the  oppolitc  poles  of  heaven,  are 
frozen  with  perpetual  cold ;  the  middle  one,  and  the 
largcO:  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  erf  the  fun ;  two 
are  habitabie,  the  people  in  the  fouthern  one  art- 
antipodes  to  us,  with  whom  we  have  no  connexion." 
S(jmtiiuni  Scipionis^  c.  6.  Gcminus,  a  Creek  philofophvr* 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  delivers  the  fume  dot'lrltie, 
not  in  a  popular  work,  but  in  his  RKrarwvn  iijfaii'o/Aivjf, 
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A  treatife  purely  fcientific.     «  When  we  fpeak,*^  fays 
he,  **  of  the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  concerning  thofc  who  are  called  antipodes, 
it  muft  be  always  underftood,  that  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge   of   information   concerning   the  fouthern 
temperate  zone,  whethei-  it  be  inhabited  or  not.     But 
from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  courfe 
which  '.'.e  fun  holds  between  the  tropics,  we  conclude 
tiiat  t'.( .  ^  is  another  zone  fituated  to  the  fouth,  which 
enjoys  the  fame  degree  of  temperature  with  the  northern 
one  which  we  inhabit."     Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii 
Opus  de  Do£lr.  Tempor.   in  quo  L^ranologium  five 
Syftemata   var.    Audorum.      Amft.    1705.    vol.   iii. 
The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  naturalifl,  with  refpe£l:  to 
both  thefe  points,  was  the  fame :    "  There  are  five 
divifions  of  the  earth,  which  are  called  zones.     All 
that  portion  which  lies  near  to  the  two  oppofitc  poles 
is   opprefled  with  vehement   cold    and  eternal    frofl. 
There,  unbleft  with  the  afpeft  of  milder  ft.\rs,  perpetual 
darknefs  reigns,  or  at  the  utmoll  a  feeble  light  reflcftcd 
from  furrounding  fnows.     The  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  the  orbit  of  the  fun,  is  fcorchcd  and  burnt  up 
with  flames  and  fiery  vapour.     Between  thcfe  torrid 
and  frozen  diilridls  lie  two  otlicr  portions  of  the  earth, 
which  are  tempcfatc  \  but,  on  atcount  of  the  burning 
region    intcrpofcd,    there    can   be   no  communication 
between  them.     Thus  Heaven  has  deprived  us  of  three 
parts  of  tlie  earth."     Lib.  ii.  c.  68.      Strabo  delivers 
his  opinion  to  the  fame  cftcd,  in  terms  no  icfs  explicit: 
"  The  portion  of  tiie  earth  which  lies  near  the  cquatoi, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat." 
Lib.  ii.  p.  154.     Tu  thcfe  1  might  add  the  authority 
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of  maiiy  other  refpedable  philofophers  and  hiftorian*^ 
of  antiquity.  --  '    .   ••   ',  "]    •=     -. 


In  order  to  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  this  doctrine 
"was  generally  received,  we  may  obferve,  that 
Parmcnidcs,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the 
fnfl  who  divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  he 
extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he  fuppofed 
to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the 
tropics.  Ariftotlc,  as  we  learn  likewife  from  Strabo, 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  diflerent  zones  in  the  fame 
manner  as  th.ey  are  defined  by  modern  geographers. 
15ut  th.c  p  Dgrcfs  of  difcovery  having  gradually 
demonllrntcd  that  fcvcral  regions  of  the  earth  which 
lay  wlt'iiin  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but 
populous  and  fertile,  this  induced  later  geographers 
to  circuirfv-Tthe  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  boundaries 
which  tliey  allotted  to  it.  From  a  palTiige  in  Strabo, 
who,  as  fp.r  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity 
from  whom  wc  receive  any  hint  concerning  thivS 
fubjetfl,  I  ihould  conje<!:*l:ure,  that  thofe  who  calculated 
according  to  the  meafurenient  of  the  earth  by 
EratolHienes,  fujipofed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend 
near  fixtccn  degrtes,  about  eight  on  each  frde  of  the 
equator ;  whereas  fuch  as  followed  the  computation  of 
rofuloniur.  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or 
fomevvhat  more  than  twelve  degrees  on  each  fide  of 
the  equator  to  the  torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  151. 
According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of 
that  porticm  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropica 
was  conlldcrcd  as  habitable  |  according  to  the  latter, 
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about  one  half  of  it.  With  this  relln<3:ion,  the  doi^rine 
of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  appears  lefs 
abfurd ;  and  wc  can  conceive  the  reafon  of  their 
aflerting  this  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  they 
had  opened  a  communication  with  feveral  places  w^ithiu 
the  tropics.  When  men  of  fcicnce  fpoke  of  the  torrid 
zone,  they  confidered  it  as  it  -was  limital  by  the 
definition  of  geographers  to  fixteen,  or  at  the  utmofl  to 
twenty-four  degrees  ;  and  as  they  knew  almoft  nothing 
of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator,  they  might  /liJl 
fuppofe  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loofe  and 
popular  difcourfe,  the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  con- 
tinued to  be  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the  earth 
>vhich  lies  within  the  tropics.  Cicero  feems  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  thofe  ideas  of  the  later  geo- 
graphers, and  adhering  to  the  divifion  of  Parmenides, 
deferibes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  large(t  of  the  five. 
Some  of  the  ancients  reje<Sted  the  notion  concerning 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  as  a  popular 
error.  This,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  was  the  fenti- 
ment  of  Pythagonw,  and  we  learn  from  L*'Mabo,  that 
Eratofthenes  and  Polybius  had  adopted  the  fame 
opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  1 54.  Ptolemy  feems  to  have  paid 
no  regard  to  the  ancient  dodlrine  and  opinions  cou^ 
ccrning  the  torrid  zone. 
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NOTE    IX.    p.  59, 

The  court  of  inquifition,  which  dlecriually  checks  a 
fpirit  of  liberal  inquiry,  ami  of  literary  improvement, 
wherever  it  is  eilabliihed,  was  unknown  in  Portugal 
in  the  fifteenth  century,   when   the   people  of  that 
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kingdom  began  their  voyages  of  difcovery.  More  than 
a  century  elapfed,  before  it  was  introduced  by  John  III. 
whofe  reign  commenced  A.D.  1521. 


NOTE   X.     p.  70. 

An  inftancc  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Portuguefe  hiftorian  Garcia  dc 
Refende.  Some  Englifh  merchants  having  refolved  to 
open  ^  trade  with  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  Jolm  II.  of 
Portugal  difpatched  ambafladors  to  Edward  IV.,  in 
order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that 
country,  and  to  requeft  of  him  to  prohibit  his  fulvjefls 
to  profecute  tbcir  intended  voyage.  Edward  was  fo 
much  fatlsfied  with  the  exclufive  title  of  the  Portuguefe, 
that  he  ifliied  his  orders  in  ^he  terms  which  they 
defined.-  Hackluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Taffies 
of  the  £ngUih>  vol,  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2> 


NOTE   XI.    p.  83. 

The  time  of  Columbus's  death  may  be  nearly  afcer- 
taijied  by-  the  following  circ^mftances.  It  appears 
frqm  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  addrefled  by  him  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  A.D.  1501,  that  he  had,  at 
that  time,  been  engaged  fprty  years  in  a  fea-  faring  life. 
In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to 
fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  j  from  thole  fadts  it  follows, 
that  he  was  born  A.D.  1447.  Life  of  Chrift.  Co- 
lumbus, by  his  fon  Don  Ferdinand.  Churchill's 
CJoUeflion  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  485. 
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NOTE  XIL    p.  92. 

The  fpherJcal  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  tQ  the 
ancient  geographers.  They  invented  the  method, 
ftill  in  ufe,  of  computing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
different  places.  According  to  their  do£lrine,  the 
equator,  or  imaginary  line  which  cncompafles  the 
earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees*, 
thefe  they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours, 
each  equal  to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the 
SereSf  or  S/wrf* ,  being  the  fartheft  part  of  India  known  to 
the  ancients,  was  fuppofed,  by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the 
mod  eminent  of  the  ancient  geographers  before 
Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  eaft  of  the  firil  meridian, 
paffmg  through  the  Fortunate  lilands.  Ptolemaei 
Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Jf  this  fuppofition  was  well- 
founded,  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only 
nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees 
weft  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Iflands  j  and  the 
navigation,  in  that  direftion,  was  much  fhorter  than 
by  the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  were  purfuing. 
Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had  defcribed  countriesi 
particularly  the  ifland  of  Cipango  or  Zipangri, 
fuppofed  to  be  Japan,  confiderably  to  the  caft  of 
jiny  part  of  Afia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus 
Paulus  de  H*igion.  Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
Of  courfe,  this  country,  as  it  extended  further  to  the 
eaft,  was  ftill  nearer  to  the  Qdinry  Iflands.  The 
conclufions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from  inac- 
curate obfcrvations,  were  juft.  If  the  fuppofitions  of 
J\Aarinu8  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  countries, 
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which  Marco  Polo  vifited,  had  been  fituated  to  the 
caft  of  thofe  whofe  longitude  Marinus  had  afcertained, 
the  proper  and  neareft  courfe  to  the  Eall  Indies  mull 
have  been  to  fleer  diredly  weft,  Herrera,  dec.  i. 
Jib.  j.  c.  2.  A  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  globe 
has  now  difcovered  the  great  error  of  Marinus,  in  fup- 
pofing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  eaft  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
that  even  Ptolemy  was  miftaken,  when  he  reduced  the 
longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees.  The  longitude  of  the  weftern 
frontier  of  that  vail  empire  is  feven  hours,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Canary  Iflands.  But  Columbus  followed  the  light 
which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the  authority 
of  writers,  who  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  in- 
ftru£lors  and  guides  of  mankind  in  the  fcience  of 
.    geography.        ^      ,.^,     ^^    ,,         ^  ^    -    •  , .  _   ,  ,_. 


.  -^:        NOTE   XIIL    p.  J2I.  J  ^- 

As  the  Portuguefe,  in  making  their  dlfcoverics,  did 
pot  depart  far  from  the  coafl  of  Africa,  they  concluded 
that  birds,  wiiofc  flight  they  obfervcd  with  great 
attention,  did  not  venture  to  any  confiderable  diflance 
from  lapd.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it  was  not 
Icnown,  that  birds  often  flrctched  their  flight  to  an 
immcnfe  dift^nc^  from  any  fhorc.  In  failing  towards 
the  Well -Indian  iflands,  birds  are  often  fecn  at  the 
diflance  of  twq  hundred  leagues  from  the  neareft  coaft. 
Sloane's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catefby 
faw  an  owl  at  fea,  when  the  fhip  was  fix  hundred  leagues 
(iif\ant  from  land.     Nat.  Hift.  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7. 
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Hift.  Naturelle  de  M.  Buffon,  torn.  xvi.  p.  32.  From 
which  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on 
which  Columbus  feems  to  have  relied  with  fome  con- 
fidence, was  extremely  uncertain.  This  obfervation 
is  confirmed  by  Capt.  Cook,  the  moft  extenfive  and 
experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or  nation.  **  No 
one  yet  know^s  (1  lys  he)  to  what  diilance  any  of  the 
oceanic  birds  go  to  f'.a ;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
t)elieve  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  be 
relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land."  Voyage 
towards  the  So^ith  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 


NOTE   XIV.    p.  135. 

In  a  letter  of  the  admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Ilabella, 
he  defcribes  one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the 
enthufiaftic  admiration  of  a  difcovercr. — "  I  difcovered 
a  river  which  a  galley  might  eafily  enter :  the  beauty 
of  it  induced  me  to  found,   and  I  found  from  five  to 
eight   fathoms  of  water.     Having  proceeded  a  con- 
fiderable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to 
fettle  there.     The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearnefs  of 
the  water,  through  which  I  could  fee  the  fandy  bottom, 
the  multitude  of  palm-trees  of  different  kinds,    the 
talleft  and  finfjft  I  had  feen,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
/other  large  and  flourifliing  trees,  the  birds,  and  the 
verdure  of  the  plains  are  fo  wonderfully  beautiful,  that 
this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  furpafle« 
the  night  in  brightnefs  and  fplendour,  *fo  that  I  often 
faid,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  your  highneflcs  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither 
jmv  tongue  nor  my  pen  could  come  up  to  the  trutl^ ; 
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and  indeed  I  am  fo  much  amazed  at  the  fight  of  fuch 
beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  defcribe  it."  Life  of 
Columb.  c.  30. 


NOTE    XV.     p.  141. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity 
and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this  occafion 
is  very  ftriking.     "  The  king  (fays  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella)  having  been  informed  of  our 
misfortune,   exprefled  great   grief  for  our  lofs,   and 
immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place  in 
many  large  canoes ;    we  foon  unloaded  tlie  fliip  of 
every  thing  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us 
great  afhftance :    he  himfelf,   with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  all  poffible  care  that  every  thing  fhould 
be  properly  done,  both  aboard  and  on  fliore.     And, 
from  time  to  time,  he  fent  fome  of  his  relations  weep- 
ing, to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejefted,  for  he  would 
give  me  all  that  he  had.    I  can  aflure  your  highnefles, 
that  fo  much  care   would   not   have  been  taken  in 
fecuring  our  effefts  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our 
property  was  put  together  in  one  place  near  his  palace, 
imtil  the    houfes  which  he  'wanted   to  prepare    for 
the   cuftody  of  it,  were  emptied.      He  immediately 
placed  a  guard  of  armed  m.en,  who  watched  during 
the  whole  night,  and  thofe  on  (hore  lamented  as  if 
they  had  been   much   interefted   in   our   lofs.      The 
people  are  fo  afFe^lionate,  fo  tra£lable,  and  fo  peaceable, 
tliat  I  fwear  to  your  highnefles,  that  there  is  not  n, 
better   race   of  men,    nor   a   better   country  in   the 
vorld.      They  love  their   neighbour  as   themfelvesi 

their  converfation  is  the  fweet'^ft  and  mildeft  in  the 
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world,  cheerful,  and  always  accompanied  with  a  fmlle. 
And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked,  yet  your 
highnefles  may  be  aflured  that  they  have  many  very 
commendable  cuftoms ;  the  king  is  ferved  with  great 
ftate,  and  his  behaviour  is  fo  decent,  that  it  is  pleafant 
to  fee  him,  as  it  is  likewife  to  obferve  the  wonderful 
memory  which  thefe  people  have,  and  their  defire  of 
knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them  to  inquire 
into  its  caufes  and  effe£ls."  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32, 
It  is  probable,  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for 
this  officious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which  the 
Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a  fuperior  order  of 
beings.  - 
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NOTE   XVL    p.  149. 

Every  monument  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus  is 
valuable.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  dpfcribing  what  pafled  on  this  occafion,  ex- 
hibits a  moft  ftriking  pi£):ure  of  his  intrepidity,  his 
humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  fpirit,  and  courtly 
addrefg.  "  I  would  have  been  lefs  concerned  for  this 
misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  becaufc 
my  life  is  a  4ebt  that  I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator, 
and  becaufe  I  have  at  other  times  been  expofed  to  the 
moft  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  infinite 
grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had  pleafed  our 
Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  enterprife,  in 
which  I  had  now  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  my  opponents 
would  have  been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your 
highnefles,  and  the  extent  of  your  territory  increafed 
by  me ;  it  (hould  pleafe  the  Divine  Majefty  to  ftop  all 
by  my  death.   All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable, 
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had  it  not  been  attended  .  ith  the  lofs  of  thofe  men 
whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promife  of  the 
greateft  profperity,    who   feeing   themfelves   in  fuch 
diftrefs,  curfed  not  only  their  coming  along  with  me, 
but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me,  which  prevented  them 
from  returning   as  they  often  had  refolved  to  have 
done.     But  befides  all  this,  my  forrow  was  greatly 
increafed,  by  recolledling  that  I  had  left  my  two  fons 
at  fchool  at  Cordova,  deftitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  known 
that  I  had  done  fuch  fervices  as  might  induce  your 
iii^hnefles  to  remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted 
myfelf  with  the  faith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit 
that,  which  tended  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  his  Church, 
and  which  I  had  brouf^ht  about  with  fo  much  trouble, 
to  remain  imperfe£l:,  yet  I  confidered,  that  on  account 
of  my  fins,  it  was   his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that 
glory,    which  I  might   have  at^ined  in  this  world* 
"While  in  this  confufed  ftate,  I  thought  on  the  good  for- 
tune which  accompanies  your  highneiTes,  and  imagined, 
that  although  I  ftiould  perifli,  and  the  veffel  be  loft,  it 
was   poflible  that  you  might  fomehow    come  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which 
it   was    attended.      For   that    reafon   I   wrote  upon 
parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  required, 
that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands  which  I  promifed,  in 
Jiow  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had 
followed.     I  mentioned  the  goodnefs  of  the  country, 
fhe    charaftcr    of    the    inhabitants,    and    that    your 
highnefles  fubjefts  were  left  in  pofleflion  of  all  that 
I    had    difcovered.      Having   fealed   this   writing,   I 
addrefled    it    to   your    highnefles,     and   promifed    a 
,  jhoufand   ducats  to  any  perfon  who  flwuld  deliver 
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it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the 
promifed  reward  might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give 
the  information  to  another.  I  then  caufed  a  great 
calk  to  be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the 
parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a 
cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  calk,  and  having  ftopt 
it  well,  I  call  it  into  the  fea.  All  the  men  believed 
that  it  was  fome  adl  of  devotion.  Imagining  that 
this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  fhips 
approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet 
like  the  firft,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  fo 
that  if  the  ftiip  funk,  the  cafk  remaining  above  watei? 
might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 
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NOTE    XVII.     p.  154. 

Some  Spanilh  authors,  with  the  meannefs  of  national 
jcaloufy,  have  endeavoured  to  detradl  from  the  glory 
of  Columbus,  by  inflnuating  that  he  was  led  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  not  by  his  own  inventive 
or  enterprifing  genius,  but  by  information  which  he 
had  received.  According  to  their  account,  a  vefl'el 
having  been  driven  from  its  courfe  by  eafterly  winds, 
was  carried  before  them  far  to  the  weft,  and  landed 
on  the  coaft  of  an  unknown  country,  from  which  it 
returned  with  difficulty ;  the  pilot,  and  three  failors, 
being  the  only  perfons  who  furvived  the  dillrefll's 
which  the  crew  fuffered,  from  want  of  provilions,  and 
fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival,  all  the  four  died ;  but  the  pilot  having  been 
received  into  the  houfe  of  Columjjus,  his  intimate 
friend,  dlfclofed  to  him,  before  his  death,  the  fecret  of 
the  difcovery  which  he  had  accidentally  made,  and 
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left  him  his  papers  containing  a  journal  of  the  voyage^ 
which  ferved  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his  under- 
taking. Gomaraj  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  firft  author 
tvho  publiflied  this  itory,  Hill.  c.  13.  Every  circum- 
ftance  is  deftitutc  of  evidence  to  fupport  it.  Neither 
the  name  of  the  veflel  nor  its  deftination  is  known. 
Some  pretend  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  fea-port 
towns  in  Andalufia,  and  was  failing  cither  to  the 
Canaries,  or  to  Madeira  ;  others,  thaf  it  was  a  Bifcayner 
in  its  way  to  England ;  others,  a  Portuguefe  fhip 
trading  on  the  coall  of  Guinea.  The  name  of  the 
pilot  is  alike  unknow  n,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in 
which  he  landed  on  his  return.  According  to  fomcj 
it  was  in  Portugal ;  according  to  others,  in  Madeira, 
or  the  Azores.  The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was 
made  is  no  lefs  uncertain.  Monfon's  Nav.  Trads. 
Churchill,  iii.  371.  No  mention  is  '.iiaJe  of  this  pilot 
or  his  dilcovcries,  by  And.  Bcrnaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr, 
the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  his 
ufual  judgment,  paflcs  over  it  in  filence.  Ovicdo 
takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  confiders  it  as  a  tale 
fit  only  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  Illfl.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  As 
Columbus  held  his  courfe  diredlly  weft  from  the 
Canaries,  ami  never  varied  it,  fome  later  authors  have 
fupi'ofed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being 
guitled  by  fome  previous  information.  But  they  dO 
not  recolledl  the  principles  on  which  he  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  fucccfs,  that  by  holding  a  wefterly  courfe, 
ke  mud  certainly  arrive  .it  thole  regions  of  the  caft 
deferibed  by  the  ancients.  His  firm  belief  of  his  own 
fyfteni  led  him  to  take  tlut  courfe,  and  to  purfuc  it 
without  deviation. 
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"The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
Called  in  queftion  Columbus's  claim  to  the  honour  of 
having  dlfcovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
afcribe  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim,  their  country- 
man. He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Behaims  of 
Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Imperial 
town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  ftudicd  under  the 
celebrated  John  MuUer,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of 
cofmography,  as  excited  a  defire  of  exploring  thofe 
regions,  the  fituation  and  qu.iiitios  of  which  he  had 
been  accullomed,  under  that  able  mailer,  to  invcdigate 
and  defcribc.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy  he  repaired  to  Lifbon,  whither  the  fame  of 
the  Portnguefc  dilcovcries  invited  all  the  adventurous 
fpirlts  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman 
Schedel,  of  wliofe  Chronkoti  Mutidi  \\  German  tranfla* 
tion  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  A.  I).  1493,  ^^^^  merit 
as  a  cofmographer  raifcd  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Diego  Cano,  to  the  command  of  a  fqiuulron  fitted  out 
for  difcovery  In  the  year  1483.  In  that  voyage,  he  is 
faid  to  have  difcovered  the  kii  glom  of  Congo.  H<i 
fettled  in  the  illand  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and 
was  a  particular  fviciul  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  i. 
lib.  i.  c.  2.  Magellan  had  a  tcrrertrlal  globe  made  by 
Behaim,  on  which  he  demonflrated  the  courfc  that  he 
propofed  to  hold  in  fearch  of  the  communication  with 
the  South  Sea,  which  he  afterward ^  dil'covered. 
Gomara  Hill.  c.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  ir.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
In  the  year  i4t;2,  lichaim  vifitcd  his  /cKitions  in 
Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map  drawn  with 
his  own  hand,  whicli  is  irdl  prcftrvcd  among  the 
archives  of  the  fimily.  Thin  far  the  ftory  of  Martin 
Behaim  (Vcnis  to  be  well  authenticateil  \  but  the  ac- 
count 
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count  of  his  having  difcovcrcd  any  part  of  the  Nfiv** 
"World  appears  to  be  mcriily  conjectural. 

In  the  firft  edition,  rts  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any 
knowledge  of  Bv.liaim  but  what  I  derived  from  a 
frivolous  DiiTcrtatlon  dc  vcro  Novi  Orbis  Inventore, 
publiihed  at  Francfort,  A.  1).  17 14,  by  Jo.  Frid. 
Stuvenius,  I  was  induced,  by  the  authority  of  Herrera, 
to  fuppofe  that  Ikhaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany  •, 
but  from  more  full  and  accurate  information,  com- 
munieati'd  to  me  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Reinokl 
Forller,  1  am  now  fati;3ricd  that  I  was  millaken. 
Dr.  Foifter  has  been  likewife  fo  good  as  to  favour  me 
with  a  copy  of  lichalm's  map,  as  publiihed  by 
Doppelmaycr  in  his  account  of  the  Mathematicians 
and  Artills  of  Nuremberg.  From  this  map,  tlie 
iniperfe(S\ion  of  cofnuigraphical  knowletlge  at  that: 
period  is  manifell.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in 
its  true  fituation.  Nor  can  I  difcover  from  it  any 
reafon  to  fuppufe  that  Ikhaim  bad  the  k  I'l  knowledge 
of  any  region  in  America-  He  deliii-^atc:^  indeed,  an 
ifland  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon* 
This,  il  i-i  imagined,  may  be  fomc  part  of  Guiana, 
fuppofed  at  lirll  to  be  an  ill.ind.  He  places  it  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  Cape  Verd  illes,  and  I  nifpe£t 
it  to  be  an  imaginary  ijl.nul  which  has  been  admitted 
into  fome  ancient  maps  0!\  no  better  authority  than 
the  legend  of  the  Irilh  St.  Uvandon  or  lirendan,  whofe 
ilory  is  fo  ciiiKlilhly  fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
notice.  Girald.  Caribrienfis  ap.  Millinghnm  Fiorilegiuni 
Sandorum,  p.  4^7. 


'i'ur.  pretcnlions  of  the  Welili  to  the  difcovcry  of 
America  fccni  not  to  rcll  on  a  foundation  much  mort 
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folid.  In  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  PoweJl,  a 
dlfpute  having  arifen  among  the  fons  of  Owen 
Guynetli,  king  of  North-Wales,  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number, 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himlelf  to  fea  in  qucft 
of  a  more  quiet  feltlement.  He  iUered  due  weft, 
leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  arrived  In  an 
unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  fo  defirabie, 
tliat  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  ciuried  thither  fevcral 
of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  faid  to 
have  happened  about  the  year  1170,  and  after  that, 
he  and  his  colony  were  heard  of  no  move.  But  it  is 
to  be  obfcrved,  that  Powell,  on  whofc  teftimony  the 
authenticity  of  this  ftory  reds,  publiflicd  his  hiftory 
above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which 
he  relates.  Among  a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate 
as  the  Welfh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  tran faction 
fo  remote  muft  have  been  very  impcrfc«Slly  prcfervcd, 
and  would  require  to  be  confirmeil  by  fome  author  of 
greater  credit,  and  nearer  to  the  xta  of  Madoc's  voyngc 
than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed 
to  the  teftimony  of  Meredith  ap  Rheci,  a  Wellh  bard, 
who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at  fuch  a 
diftance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be 
(..onfidered  as  a  witncfs  of  much  more  credit  than 
Powell.  Beiides,  his  vcrfcs,  publiflicd  by  Ilakluyt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  I.  convey  no  information,  but  that  Madoc, 
dilTatisfied  with  his  domcltic  fitu.uion,  employed 
himfelf  in  fearching  the  ocean  for  new  pufleilions. 
But  even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Powell's 
ftory,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  unknown  country 
which  Madoc  difcovcred  by  fterritig  wtlt,  in  fuch  a 
courfe  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part 
VOL.  I.  B  a  ijl^ 
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of  America.  The  naval  fkill  of  the  Wcllh  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  fuch  a  voyage* 
If  he  made  any  difcovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  Madeira,  or  fome  other  of  the  weftern  ifles. 
The  affinity  of  the  Welfh  language  with  fome  diale£ls 
fpoken  in  America,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  circum- 
(lance  which  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage.  But 
that  affinity  has  been  obferved  in  fo  few  inftances,  and 
in  fome  of  thefe  is  fo  obfcure,  or  fo  fanciful,  that  no 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  the  caftial  refemblance 
of  a  fmall  number  of  words.  There  is  a  bird,  which, 
as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on  the  coafts  of 
South  America,  from  Port  Defire  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Pengu'w. 
This  Word  in  the  Welfli  language  fignifics  Whitc-kead, 
Ahiiofl  ail  the  authors  who  favour  the  pretenfions  of 
tl\e  Wclfli  to  the  difcovery  of  America,  mention  this 
as  an  Irrcfrai^able  proof  of  the  affinity  of  tbe  Welfli 
hmguagc  with  tliat  fpoken  in  this  region  of  America* 
But  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  given  a  fcientific  defcrip- 
tioJi  of  the  Penguin,  obfcrvcs,  that  a!)  the  birds  of 
this  gcnns  have  black  heads,  "  fo  that  we  mud  refign 
every  hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hypothefia 
of  retrievnij^  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New  World<'* 
Philof.  Tranfadil.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  &c.  licftdc  this, 
if  the  WrMh,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  fettled  in  any  part  of  America,  fome  remains  of 
fhe  ChriOian  docliinc  and  rites  mud  have  been  found 
among  their  dcfecnd.nits,  when  they  were  difcovcred 
abj)ut  three  hundred  }c;n s  pollerior  to  their  migration; 
a  pciiod  fo  Ihort,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  we  cannot 
well  fuppofe  tli.it  all  Kurt>peau  ideas  and  arts  woti 
totally  forgotten.     Lord  Lyttclton,  in  his  notcj  to  the 
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fifth  book  of  his  Hiftory  of  Henry  IL  p.  371  has 
examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning  the  dif- 
coveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  th';  truth  of 
his  ftory  by  other  arguments  of  great  weight. 
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The  pretcnfions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  dlfcovery 
of  America,  feem  to  be  better  founded  than  thofe  of 
the  Germans  or  Welfli.  The  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  bolducfs 
and  extent  of  their  maritime  excurfions.  In  874,  the 
Norv/egians  difcovered,  and  planted  a  colony  in 
Iceland.  In  982,  they  difcovered  Greenland,  and 
eftablifhed  fettlements  there.  From  that,  fome  of 
their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the  v/efl,  and 
difcovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  tliofc  horrid 
regions  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  According; 
to  their  reprefentation,  this  country  was  fandy  on  the 
coafts,'  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered 
with  wood,  on  which  account  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  HelMandf  and  Mark-laud^  and  having  afterwards 
fbttnd  fome  plants  of  the  vine  which  boro  jMapcs, 
they  called  it  Witi-laml  The  credit  of  this  (lory  rclts, 
32  hx  as  f  know,  ©n  the  autlu)rity  of  the  fagay  or 
chrwniclc  lii  king  Olaus,  cgmpofed  by  Snorro  Sturlo- 
nides,  or  Sturluf^nsy  publilhed  by  Pcrinlkiold  at 
Stockholm  A.  D.  1697.  As  Snorro  was  born  in 
the  year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compili^d  about 
two  centuries  alter  the  event  which  ho  relates.  Hia 
account  of  the  navigation  and  difcovcrics  of  Biorrif 
and  his  companion  Liift  is  a  very  rude  confufcd  talc, 
p.  104.  no.  ^26.  It  is  impuihbic  to  difcovcr  from 
him,  what  part  of  America  it  was  in  which  the 
Murwcgians  landed.     According  to  hi»  account  of  the 
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length  of  the  clays  and  nights,  it  muft  have  been  ^ 
far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on 
feme  part  of  the  coaft  of  Labradore,  approaching  near 
to  the  entry  of  Hudfon's  Straits.  Grapes,  certainly, 
are  not  the  produftion  of  that  country.  Torfeus 
fuppofes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  reftifying 
of  which,  the  place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may 
be  fuppofod  to  be  fituated  in  latitude  49".  But  neither 
is  that  the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From 
perufing  Snoiro's  tale,  I  fliould  think  that  the  fituation 
of  Newfouni>ia;id  coirefpondx  bell  with  that  of  the 
country  difcovered  by  the  Noivvegians,  Grapes, 
however,  are  not  the  produdlion  of  that  biirreu  ifland. 
Other  conjec\ures  arc  mentioned  by  M,  Mallet,  lutrod. 
\  I'Hifl.  de  Dcnnem.  175,  &c.  I  am  not  fufiiciently 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  north,  to  examine 
them.  It  feems  manifeil,  that  if  th*.  Norwegians  did 
difcover  any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their 
attempts  to  plant  colonics  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
all  knowledge  of  it  was  foon  loll. 


NOTE  XVIII.    p.  15^.     '• 

Pevlr  Maptyr,  ah  Anglcria,  a  Milanefe  gentlcmarr, 
Tcfiding  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  letters 
contain  an  account  of  the  tranfa<Stions  of  that  period, 
In  the  ovo'cr  wherein  they  occurred,  dcfcribcs  the  fenti- 
nie  r"^  vvitli  wliioh  he  himfelf  and  his  learned  corrc- 
fpondenrs  were  aft'e6\ed,  in  very  Itriking  terms.  "  Pr  e 
l»tiiia  profihiille  te,  vixquc  a  lachrymis  prse  gaudio 
tpmpcrafle,  quando  litcras  adfpcxifti  meas  quibus,  dc 
aiuipodum  orbe  latenti  hadenus,  te  certiorem  feci,  n>i 
'uuviiUme  Pomponi,  infinuAitl.     Ex  f.ttis  ipfe   Kicric 
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colligo,  quid  fenferis.     Senfifli  autcnn,  t?.iitique  rem' 
fccifti,  quanti  virum  fumma  do6trina  infignitum  decuit. 
Quis  namque  cibus  fublimibus  prsellari  poteft  ingeniis, 
ifto   fuavior  ?    quod   condimentum    gratius  ?      A    me 
facio  conje6luram.     Beari  fentio  fpiritus  meos,  quando 
accitos  alloquor  prudcntes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea 
redeunt    provincia.      Implicent    animos    pccuniirum^ 
cumulis  augendis    mifcri    avari,  libidinibus  obfcocni ; 
noftras  nos    mcutes,    poflquam   Deo  pleni  aliquando 
fuerimus,    contcmplando,  hujufcemodi  rerum  notitia 
Uemulciamus."     Kpiil.  152.     Pomponio  Lscto. 


NOTE   XIX.     p.  172.    ' 

So  firmly  were  men  of  fcience,  in  that  age,  pcr-> 
fuaded  that  the  countries  which  Columbus  had  dif- 
covered  were  conneded  with  the   Eaft  Indies,  that 
Bernaldfis,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  fccms  to 
have  been  no  inconfiderable  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  colmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  ifland, 
but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Khan.     This  he  delivered  as  his  opinion 
to  Columbus  hinirclf,  who  washisgucll  for  fomc  time 
on  his  return  from  his  ficond  voyage  }  and  he  fuppovta 
it    by    fcvcral   arguments,    mollly    founded    on     tlie' 
authority    of  Sir   John  MandcvlUc.      M.S.  paws  me, 
Antonio  (iallo,  who  was  fccntary  to  the  magillrucy 
of  Clcnoa  towards  the  clofc  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
publiflied   a    fliort    account    of    the    navii^ations    and 
difcoveries  of  liis  countryman  Columbus,  annexed  to 
his  Opufcula  Hi'.lorlca  de  rebus  populi  Gi'nuenfis;  in 
which  he  informs  us,  from  letters  of  Columbus  which 
he  himfelf  had  fcen,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded 
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upon  nautical  obfervations,  that  one  of  the  iflands  he  had 
difcovered  was  diflant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees 
from  Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts  of  the  geographers 
of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy,  lib.  vii,  c.  3.  as  the  mod  eaflerly  place  in 
Afia.  From  this  he  concluded,  that  if  fome  unknown 
eontinent  did  not  obrtrudl  the  navigation,  there  muft 
be  a  (hort  and  eafy  accefs,  by  holding  a  wefterly 
courfc,  to  this  extreme  region  of  the  Eaft.  Muratori 
Scriptores  Rer.  Italicarumj  vol.  xxiii.  p.  304, 
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NOTE  XX.    p.  179. 

Bernaldes,  the  Curn  or  Rc£lor  de  los  Palacios,  a 
contemporary  writer,  fays,  that  five  hundred  of  thefe 
captives  were  fent  to  Spain,  and  fold  publicly  in 
Seville  as  flaves  •,  but  that,  by  the  change  of  climate 
and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they 
all  died  in  a  fliort  time.    MS,  penes  me. 


,   ..  NOTE  XXI.    p.  196. 

Columbus  feems  to  have  formed  fome  very  fingular 
opinions  concerning  the  countries  which  he  had  now 
difcovered.  The  violent  fwell  and  agitation  of  the 
waters  on  the  coaft  of  Trinidad  led  him  to  conclude 
this  to  be  the  higheft  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and 
he  imagined  thai  various  circumflances  concurred  in 
proving  that  the  fea  was  iiere  vifibly  elevated.  Having 
.idoptcd  thib  erroneous  principle,  the  apparent  beauty 
of  the  country  inthicod  him  to  fall  in  with  a  notion 
gf  Sir  John  Mandijville,    c.  loa.  that  tlie  terrcftriaj 
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paradife  was  the  higheft  land  In  the  earth;  and  he 
believed  that  he  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover 
this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  ftrange 
that  a  perfon  of  fo  much  fagacity  fhould  be  influenced 
by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  fuch  a  fabulous  author  as 
Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  difcoverers 
were  obliged  to  follow  fuch  guides  as  they  could  find ; 
and  it  appears  from  feveral  paflages  in  the  manufcript 
of  Andr.  Bernaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that  no 
inconfiderablc  degree  of  credit  was  given  to  the  teftit 
mony  of  Mandeville  in  that  age.  Bernaldes  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  always  with  refpcft,         .  .   , . ,. 
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NOTE  XXIL    p.  211. 

It  U  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedoi 
the  moft  ancient  Spanifh  hiftorians  of  America,  nor 
Herrera,  confider  Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vefpucci, 
as  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  continent  of  America. 
They   uniformly   afcribe  this   honour   to   Columbus. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  national  rtfentment  againil 
Vefpucci,   for   deferting   the   fervice  of  Spain,    and 
entering  into  that  of  Portugal,  may  have  prompted 
thefe  writers   to  conceal   the  actions  which  he  per- 
formed.     But   Martyr  and  Benzoni,   both  Italians, 
could  not  be  warped  by  the  fame  prejudice.     Martyr 
was  a  contemporary  author ;  he  refided  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  had  the  beft  opportunity  to  be  exailly  in- 
formed with  refpe£l:  to  all  public  tranfaftions ;  and 
yet  ne'ther  in  his  Dccads,   the  firft  general  hillory 
publifhed  of  the  New  World,    nor   in  his  Epiftlcs, 
wl)ich  coat^li  an  account  of  all  tlic  remarkable  events 
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of  his  time,  does  he  afcribe  to  VefpuccI  the  honour 
of  having   firfl   difcoverecl   the   continent.      Benzoni 
went  as  an  adventurer  to  America  in  the  year  I54i> 
and  refided  there  a  confiderable  time.     He  appears  to 
have  been  animated  with  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Italy,  his  native  country^  and  yet  does  not  mention 
the  exploits  and   difcovcries  .of  Vefpucci.      Herrera, 
who  compiled  his  general  hiftory  of  America  from  the 
moft  authentic  records,  not  only  follows  thofe  early 
'writers,  but  accufes  Vefpucci  of  falfifying  the  dates  of 
both  the  voyages  which  he  made  to  the  New^orld, 
and  of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  in  order 
that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  having 
difcovered  the  continent.     Her.  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 
He  aflerts,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter 
by  the  royal  nfcal,  it  was  proved  by  the  teftiniony  of 
Ojeda  himfelf,  that  he  touched*  at  Hifpaniola  when 
returning  to  Spain   from   his  firfl  voyage ;    whereas 
Vefpucci  gave  out  that  they  reiurned  diredlly  to  Cadiz 
from  the  coafl  of  Piria,  and  touched  at  Hifpaniola 
only  in  their  fecond  voyage  j  and  that  he  had  finilhed 
the  voyage  in  five   months ;    v/hereas,  according  to 
Vefpucci's    account,    he    had    employed     feventeen 
months  in   performing   it.      Viaggio  primo  de  Am. 
Vefpucci,  p.  36.      Viag.  fccundo,   p.  45.     Herrera 
gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  inqueft  in  another 
part  of  his  Decads,  and  to  the  fame  effect.      Her, 
dec.  I.  lib.  vli.  c.  5.      Columbus  was    in  Hifpaniola 
when  Ojcda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that  time  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who  oppofed  Ojeda's 
,  attempt  to  excite  a  new  infurreflion,   and,  of  con- 
sequence, his  voyage  mud  have  been  poftcjior  to  that 
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of  the  admiral.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84.  According 
to  Vefpucci's  account,  he  fet  out  on  his  firft  voyage 
May  loth,  1497.  Viag.  prime,  p.  6.  At  that  time 
Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  and  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  confiderable 
degree  of  .favour.  The  affairs  of  the  New  World 
were  at  this  jundlure  under  the  direction  of  Antonio 
Torres,  a  friend  of  Columbus.  It  is  nr  probable, 
that  at  ^hat  period  a  commiflion  would  be  granted  to 
anot]  ^)erfon,  to  anticipate  the  admiral,  by  under* 
taking  a  voyage  which  he  himfelf  intended  to  perform. 
Fonfeca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  grajited  the 
licence  for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and 
reinftated  in  the  dire£lion  of  Indian  affairs,  until  the 
death  of  prince  John,  which  happened  September 
1497,  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  feveral  months  pofterior 
to  the  time  at  which  Vefpucci  pretends  to  have  fet 
out  upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vefpucci  was  publifhed 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1 745,  4to. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  merit,  written  with  little  judgment, 
and  lefs  candour.  He  contends  for  his  countrynian*$ 
title  to  the  difcovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind 
zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evi- 
dence to  fupport  it.  We  learn  from  him  that  Vefpucci's 
account  of  his  voyage  was  publifhed  as  early  as  the 
year  1510,  and  probably  fooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vefp, 
p.  52.  At  what  time  the  name  of  America  came  to 
j;>e  firft  ^iven  to  the  New  World,  is  not  ceruin, 
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NOTE   XXIII.    p.  271. 


The  form  employed  on  this  occafion  fervcd  as  a 
model  to  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  fubfequcnt  conquefts 
in  America.  It  is  fo  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
gives  us  fuch  an  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  founded 
their  riglit  to  the  extenfivc  dominions  which  they 
acquired  in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  "  I  Alonfo  dc  Ojeda, 
fervant  of  the  mod  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Caftilc 
ijnd  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their 
mcffenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  declare,  in 
as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord, 
who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  ;ind  the 
f arth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you 
and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  fliall  be  in 
the  world,  are  defcended*  But  as  it  has  come  to  pafs 
through  the  number  of  generations  during  more  than 
iive  thoufand  years,  that  they  have  been  difperfed  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into 
various  kingdoms  nnd  provinces,  becaufe  one  country 
yrM  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have 
fiHind  in  one  the  means  of  fubfiftence  and  prcfervation ; 
therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  thofc 
people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  confti. 
tuted  the  Lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all 
men,  in  whatever  place  they  arc  born,  or  in  whatever 
faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obedience 
unto  him.  He  hath  fubjedlcd  the  whole  world  to  his 
Jurifiliflion,  and  commanded  him  to  cllablifli  his  fcfi- 


dence   in  Rome,    as  tlic  moll 


proper   place  for   the 
government 
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government  of  the  world.  He  likcwlfe  promifed  and 
gave  him  power  to  eftablilh  his  autiiority  in  every 
other  part  of  the  worUl,  and  to  judge  and  govern  ail 
Chriftians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other 
people,  of  whatever  fedl  or  faith  they  may  be.  To 
him  is  given  the  name  oiPopCt  which  fignifies  admirable, 
great  father  and  guartlian,  becaufe  he  is  the  father  and 
governor  of  all  men.  Thole  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
this  holy  father  obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their 
lord  and  king,  and  the  fuperior  of  the  univcrfc.  The 
fame  has  been  obfervcd  with  refpcdl  to  them  who, 
fince  his  time,  have  been  chofen  to  the  pontificate. 
Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

«<  One  of  thefe  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath 
made  a  grant  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firm$ 
of  the  ocean  fea,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Caftile,  Don 
Ferdinand  and  Donna  Ifabella,  of  glorious  memory, 
and  their  fucccflTors,  our  foverclgns,  with  all  they 
contain,  as  is  more  fully  expreflcd  in  certain  deeds 
pafled  upon  that  oceafion,  which  you  may  fee,  if  you 
defirc  it.  Thus  his  majedy  is  king  and  lord  of  thefe 
iilands,  and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation; 
and,  as  king  and  lord  aforcfaid,  mod  of  the  iflands 
to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognifed 
his  majedy,  and  now  yield  obedience  and  fubjedion 
to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  refidance; 
and  indantly  as  foon  as  they  received  information, 
they  obeyed  the  religious  men  fcnt  by  the  king  to 
preach  to  them,  and  to  indru<fl  them  in  our  holy 
faith  \  and  all  thefe,  of  their  own  free  will,  without 
any  rccompcncc  or  gratuity,  became  Chridians,  and 
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continue  to  he  fo  •,  and  his  majcftjr  having  received 
thent  gracioufly  under  his  protettion,  has  commanded 
that  they  fhonld  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  his 
other  fubje(fls  and  vaflals.  You  are  bound  and  obliged 
to  ad  in  the  fame  manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat 
ami  require  you  to  confider  attentively  what  I  have 
declared  to  you  i  and  that  you  may  more  perfeftly 
comprehend  it,  that  you  take  fuch  time  as  is  reafon- 
able,  in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  Chuich  as 
the  fuperior  and  guide  of  the  univerfe,  and  likcwifc 
the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  right, 
and  his  miycfty  by  his  appointment,  as  king  and 
fb^'ereign  lord  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  the  Tierra 
Kirme  j  and  that  you  confont  that  tlie  aforefaid  holy 
fathers  (hall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  dodrines 
above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this,  you  a(Sl  well,  and 
perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  obliged  j 
and  his  majclly,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you 
with  love  and  kindnefs,  and  will  leave  you,  your 
wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  fervitude, 
and  in  the  enjtiymcnt  of  all  you  poflefs,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands.  Defides  this, 
his  majedy  will  bellow  upon  you  many  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply, 
or  malicioufly  delay  to  obey  my  injundion,  then, 
with  the  iiolp  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  againd  you  with  the  utmoll 
violence,  I  will  fubjcA  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience 
to  the  chyrch  and  Uic  king,  I  will  take  your  wives  and 
children,  and  will  make  them  flavcs,  and  fell  or  difpofe 
of  them  according  to  his  majefty's  plcafure ;  I  will 
feize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mifchicf  in  my 
power,  as  rebellious  fubjc(\t»,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge  or  fubmit  to  their  hwful  fovereign.  And  I 
protcft,  that  all  the  bloodflied  and  calamities  which 
(liall  follow  arc  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his 
majefty,  or  tb  me,  or  the  gentl«.mcn  who  fcr\'e  under 
me  'y  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declaration  and 
rcquifition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  prcfcnt 
to  grant  me  a  certificate  of  this,  fubfcribcd  in  proper 
form."     Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  14.  -     #  • 
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•   .  NOTE   XXIV.    p.  290. 

Balboa,  In  his  letter  to  the  king,  obferves,  that  of 
the  hundred  and  ninety  men  whom  he  took  with  him, 
there  were  never  above  eighty  fit  for  fer\'ice  at  one 
time.  So  much  ditl  they  fufl'er  from  hunger,  fatigue, 
and  ficknefs.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  16. 
P.  Mart,  decad.  226. 


NOTK    XXV.     p.  306. 

"FoNSECA,  blfliop  of  Palcncia,  the  principal  dlrci'^or 
of  American  aHairs,  had  ei^ht  hundred  Indians  in 
property  *,  the  conimendator  Lope  de  Conchillos,  his 
chief  alTociate  in  that  tlcpartnient,  eleven  hundrod  y 
and  other  favourites  had  confiderablc  numbers.  They 
fent  overfcers  to  the  Idands,  and  hired  out  thofc 
flavi's  to  the  planter};.     Hcrr.  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.   14. 
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NOTE   XXVL    p.  337. 

Though  America  Is  more  plentifully  fupplied  with 
ti'atcr  than  the  other  regions  of  the  globe,  there  is  no 
river  or  ftream  of  water  in  Yucatan.  This  peninfula 
projcfts  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but, 
where  bro.ulell,  does  not  extend  above  twenty-five 
leagues.  It  is  an  cxtenfive  plain,  not  only  without 
mountains,  but  almoll  without  any  inequality  of 
ground.  The  inhiibitants  are  fupplied  with  water 
from  pits,  and  wherever  they  dig  them,  find  it  in 
abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  that  this  country  w.is  formerly  covered  by  the 
fca.  Herrcr.e  Dcl'criptio  Indian  Occidentalis,  p.  14. 
Hilloirc  Naturclle,  par  M,  de  liulloii,  torn.  i.  p.  593. 

NOTE    XXVH.     p.  341. 

M.  Ci.AVK.KKO  cciifurcs  mc  for  having  reprefented 
the  Spuniarils  who  failed  with  Cordova  and  Grijalva, 
as  fancying,  in  the  vv;irnuh  of  their  imagination, 
that  tlicy  faw  cities  on  the  coall  of  Yucatan  adorned 
with  towers  and  ittpolas.  I  know  not  what  tranflation 
of  my  hldory  he  has  confultcd,  (for  his  quotation  from 
it  is  not  taken  from  the  original,)  but  I  never  imagined 
that  any  building  crertcd  by  Americans  could  fugged 
the  idea  "of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  Urudlure  which  their 
utmoit  Ikill  in  architedlure  was  incapable  of  rearing. 
My  words  are,  that  they  fancied  the  villages  which 
they  faw  from  their  (hips  ♦*  to  be  cities  adorned  with 
towers  and  pinnacles."  By  pinnaclt's  I  meant  fomc 
elevation  above  tlic   rdt  of  thu  buildings    and  the 
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pafTage  is  tranHated  almoft  literally  from  Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  In  almoft  all  the  accounts  of 
new  countries  given  by  the  Spanifh  difcovcrers  in 
that  age,  this  warmth  of  admiration  is  confpicuous  j 
and  led  them  to  defcribe  thefe  new  objeds  in  the 
moft  fplendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  his  com- 
panions firft  beheld  an  Indian  village'  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  they  had  beheld  in  the  iilands, 
they  dignified  it  by  the  name  of  Grund  Cairo,  B.  Diaz. 
c.  2.  From  the  fame  caufe  Grijalva  and  his  aflbciatcs 
thought  the  country  along  the  coaft  of  which  tlicy 
held  their  courfe,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 
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